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KICIIARD  SIBBES.* 


\\/']\  luive  in  those  seven  volumes  tlie  second  completed 
M  instalment  of  Mr.  Adcliol’s  great  and  admirable  design  ; 
lor  the  first  time,  the  works  of  lliehard  Sibbes  have 
l)e(Mi  collected  and  uniformly  printed.  Whether  the  whole  ot 
tlu'se  volumes  will  ever  be  very  consistently  and  carefully  read 
W(‘  doubt ;  in  such  an  age  of  books,  it  is  a  serious  and  almost  awful 
vovajre  to  meditate  the  sailiim  over  some  three  thousand  five 
hundred  ])ages  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  about  the  care,  consci- 
(Mice,  and  competency  which  the  excellent  editor  has  brought  to 
his  task.  ^Ir.  Grosart  always  does  his  literary  things  in  his 
own  way — frecpiently  a  very  (piaint  way —  but  usually  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  very  earnest  and,  to  s})eak  in  the  language  of  the  men  and 
the  times  he  so  much  loves,  even  a  “  painful’’  manner.  There 
is  much  in  the  editorship  of  the  volumes  before  us  most  ex- 
(‘inplary  to  editors  ;  the  life — the  only  life  of  Sibbes  worth 
designating  such — is  very  interesting;  the  tmpient  notes  scat- 
terc'd  through  the  volumes  are  instructive  and  elucidatory  ;  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  a  watcliful  eye  has  noted  the  inaccuracies  of 
otluT  editions,  and  removed  them  from  this,  and  the  seven 
volumes  are  closed  by  co])ious  and  most  judicious  indices,  a 
glossary  of  words,  and  all,  in  fact,  that  can  make  this  old  author 
easy  and  pleasant  reading  to  those  who  desire  the  refreshment 
of  his  pages  of  experience  and  consolation.  We  give  to  ^fr. 
(irosart  heartv  admiration  and  thanks;  he  seems  to  us,  in  a 
Word,  a  very  prince  of  editors. 

Hitherto  the  works  of  Sibbes  have  been  among  the  most  rare 
and  costly  of  the  i)ieces  of  (Uir  old  divines;  two  or  three  of  his 
works  have  been  usually  circidating  in  some  rc'print,  such  as 
Tho  Bruiml  Heed,  The  SokTs  Confflety  The  Fountain  Sealed,,  &c. — 


*  The  Complete  TTorh  of  Tichard  Sihhjs,  D.D.,  Mmter  of  Catherine 
Ilatf  (Uimhri(1(je :  Treacher  of  Crap  h  Inn,  London.  Kditcd  with  Me¬ 
moir,  by  the  Kev.  Alexaiiil(T  Halloch  (Jrosart.  7  Vols.  James  Nichol. 
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but  most  of  them  are  unknown,  while  his  much  prized  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  other  such  pieces,  have  been  priced  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  purchasers,  not  to  speak  of  the  impossibility  ot  supply¬ 
ing  many  purchasers  at  all,  from  the  rarity  of  the  copies,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  reprints,  wc  remember, 
ourselves,  several  years  since,  giving  fifteen  shillings  for  the 
Exposition  of  the  Corinthians ;  the  reader  may  have  it  now  for 
about  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Richard  Sirhks  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  represented 
in  the  present  day  only  by  a  few  writers,  who  seem  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  by  repeating  things  which,  to  the  elder  men, 
were  real  experiences.  Probably  none  of  the  great  Puritan 
writers  were  more  richly  experimental  than  Sibbes.  It  has 
been  said,  that  soul  anatomy  has  but  lately  come  into  existence 
with  the  peculiar  forms  of  modern  metaphysics  and 
psychology.  The  method  of  our  soul  anatomy  has  been 
deWmined  by  the  influence  of  these  studies,  no  doubt,  but  the 
Puritans  were  soul  anatomists,  too,  and  Sibbes  was  an  adept  in 
the  art.  Metaphysics,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  none; 
psychological  modes  of  dissection  were  unknown  to  him.  The 
method  of  looking  at  the  soul,  in  other  words,  the  knowledge 
wo  have  of  our  own  consciousness,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  our 
experience,  must  vary  with  the  shifting  of  the  ages,  times,  and 
circumstaiu'es,  but  there  will  always  be  very  many  Christians 
whose  heart  disease  and  hearths  ease  will  be  exactly  of  the  kind 
described  or  prescribed  by  Sibbes. 

He  was  a  native  of  Suflblk,  one  of  the  great  Puritan  coun¬ 
ties  of  England — seems  to  have  been  born  at  Tostock,  near 
Bury,  in  1577,  a  most  notable  period  of  our  country’s  history. 
Mr.  Grosart  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  travel  and 
familiarize  his  eye  with  the  old  Suffolk  village — its  lichened 
and  lady-ferned  C^hurch,  the  font  from  which,  no  doubt,  from  its 
little  Richard  Sibbes  was  baptized — the  old  dark  oak 
church  benches — the  osier- woven  graves  outside,  and  the  whole 
quiet  scenery  ot  the  English  Suffolk  landscape,  familiar  to  the 
mind  from  the  canvasses  of  Gainsborough  and  Constable, 
the  verses  ot  Rloomfleld  and  (>rabbe,  and  associated  with  the 

some  of  the  noblest  English  martyrs. 
Sibils  8  father  seems  to  have  been  only  a  wheelwright,  but  ccr- 
tainlN  a  ^ery  good  trade  in  those  days,  and  the  old  man  probably 
a  master  at  it,  for  he  l)ought  lands  and  built  houses  in  his  vil- 
age,  and  the  cradle  of  little  Richard  was  rocked  by  a  not  un- 
prosperous  fireside  ;  and  then  he  went  to  Bury  free  school  to  get 
read}  tor  his  good  work.  Mr.  Grosart  points  our  attention  to 
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the  number  of  boys  getting  ready  for  their  different  working 
days  in  different  parts  of  England ;  the  auburn  locks  of  one 
Willie  Shakspeare  'were  just  darkening,  and,  although  a  boy 
still,  he  was  casting  his  eye  upon  the  fair  Anno  Hathaway — 
Master  George  Herbert  was  rutliing  his  stately  brother.  Lord 
Herbert,  afterwards  the  first  of  English  sceptics,  by  upsetting  a 
glass  over  his  fine  slashed  hose,  and  the  roses  on  his  shoon — 
little  William  Ijaud,  diminutive  little  imp,  was  playing  marbles 
under  the  Acacia  walk  at  Reading — little  Master  Joseph  Hall 
was  playing  about  Bristowe  Park,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
under  the  eye  of  one  of  whom  he  speaks  as  more  than  his 
Monica,  Mrs.  Winifred — and  Masters  Phineas  and  Giles 
Fletcher  were  playing  truant  in  the  glades  and  fields  about 
their  father’s  vicarage — Masters  George  Wither  and  Francis 
Quarles  were  all  a-joy  over  their  first  lace  frill — little  Tommy 
Hobbes  and  Master  Lusher  had  not  yet  got  beyond  their  A.  B. 
C. — »John  Selden,  at  Tarring,  in  Sussex,  stately  little  lad  even 
then,  had  not  yet  done  much  towards  his  vast  accumulations  of 
legal  learning — those  wonderful  friends  and  fellows,  F’rancis 
Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher  had  not  met  yet — William  Brown 
was  chasing  butterflies  at  Tavistock,  and  Francis  Massinger 
tossing  or  spending  his  first  halfpennies  under  the  spires  of 
Salisbury,  while  in  most  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  England  there 
were  living  men  who  had  seen  the  faces  of  martyrs  pale  in  the 
tire.  kSuch  were  the  times,  and  such  were  some  of  the  boys 
scattered  over  England,  while  the  little  Sibbes  was  trudging 
along  to  school  at  Bury.  From  the  description  of  Zachary 
Catlin  we  are  able  to  realize  him  with  tolerable  distinctness — a 
quaint,  queer,  little  fellow, humbly  and  meanly  apparelled,  for  the 
“  most  part  in  leather^’ — he  was  wont  on  his  way  to  take  out 
“  of  his  pocket  or  satchel  one  book  or  other,  and  so  to  go  reading 
“  or  meditating  till  he  came  to  his  father’s  house.”  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  continued  long  at  Bury  school  ;  his  father  bought 
him  an  axe  and  the  tools  of  his  own  trade  and  set  him  to  work 
as  a  wheelwright.  This  pursuit,  however,  he  did  not  follow 
long;  the  lad  had  already  acquired,  as  we  gather  from  the 
account  of  his  dear  friend,  Zachary  Catlin,  a  reputation  for 
reading  and  piety,  and  through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Graves, 
minister  of  Thurston,  and  Mr.  Rushbrook,  an  attorney,  and 
Mr.  Knewstab,  c/anun  et  rcnerabile  ifomeiiy  he  was  translated  in 
his  eighteenth  year  from  the  wheelwright’s  shop  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  as  a  subsizar — disadvantageous 
grade.  Jeremy  Taylor  entered  even  lower  still,  as  a  pauper 
scholar — very  pertinently  says  Mr.  Grosart,  “how  many  who 
“  entered  among  the  highest  arc  forgotten,  while  the  lapse  of 
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“  time  only  brightens  the  lustre  of  our  sabsizar  and  the  panper 
“  sdadarisy  That  he  was  successful  at  college  is  undoubted  • 
h(‘  so(Hi  ran  abreast  of  the  most  famous  students,  and  passed 
was  admitted  fellow,  1661  ;  A.,  16(I‘J;  elected 

eolle<»:e  j)reaeher,  16()!h  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  })leasaiit 
life  by  our  (‘ditor  for  the  details  of  Sibbes’s  bio^rajdiv.  He  lias 
aeeumulated  a  number  of  very  interesting  particulars,  especially 
of  his  life,  and  ministry,  and  work  in  general,  in  Cambri(h>-o. 
Aftc'rwards,  we  lind  him  preacher  at  Gray’s  Inn  ;  his  auditors 
heard  such  preaching  as  that  experience  and  gospel  consolation 
we  tind  in  the  Rndml  R(cd  and  hoaTs  Conjlict.  It  is  interestiiio 
to  notice,  that  at  the  time  of  Sibbes’s  a})pointment  Francis  Bacon 
had  chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn  ;  where,  after  his  fall,  he  was  a  [ler- 
manent  resident,  and  through  his  dark  days  had  Sibbes  lor  a 
])reaclu'r  ;  nor  can  we  think  ^Ir.  (irosart  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  stricken  Lord  (’hancellor,  in  those  touching  words,  referred  to 
by  every  biograi>her  in  his  appeal  to  the  Leers,  “  /  am  a  bruised 
“  reed  ’’—expressed  a  reminise*ence  of  this  golelen-syllabled 
pivacher  ol  Gray’s  Inn.  Ineleeel,  Sibbes  was  one  of  the  nieist 
jiopular  ])reachers  in  an  age  when  men  accepted  lie)  ])reacher 
wlu)  had  neit  semiething  real  to  say.  Subsequently,  after  the 
ollcring  te)  him  ol  the  Provostship  of  Dublin,  he  became  master 
ot  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
sermons  reprinted  in  these  volumes,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
think  what  ears  most  probably  listened  to  them, 

ith  deepened  interest,  as,  turning  to  the  original  title-pages,  we 
ind  the}  were  addressed  to  auditories  that  included  the  foremost  names 
ot  the  age.  The  dates  inform  us  that  these  sermons,  which  are  almost 
unrivalled  lor  largeness,  I  mi-hl  even  say  grandeur,  of  thought,  rieh- 
lussot  gospel  statement,  impressiveness  and  pungency  of  a])plication, 
and  musie  of  diction,  were  delivertd  when  the  several  colleges  sent  to 
N.  Mary  s  names  such  as  these.  Foremost  stands  John  M  iltoii,  then  at 
irisi  s,  and  himsell  writing  sonnets  on  the  very  themes  of  Sihbes’sdis- 
comes  Jeremy  lay  lor,  just  entered  pauper  scholar 
^  ^hiJ^tership.  llehind  him,  already  renowned  as 

a  pu  *  ic  oialoi,  luark  (Jeorge  Herbert.  Side  by  side  with  him  rises 
the  gMihsh  luce,  wuh  its  strange  shadow  of  sorrow,  of  Matthew  Wren, 
^  v‘  bi  that  face,  by  becoming  a  “  per- 

one  who  will  be  the  preachers 
3Tith  1  Brownrig,  looking  wistfully  up- 
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Storry  from  Kininanucl.  Taking  notes,  and  wishing  the  hour-glass 
were*  turned  again,  is  Joseph  Mode.  Fronting  the  preacher,  and  intent 
us  anv,  lo!  the  young  Lord  Wriothesley,  sou  of  Shakespeare’s  Fairl  of 
Southampton,  and  young  Sir  Dudley  Nortli,  son  of  Lord  North  of 
Kirkling,  both  of  Sibhes’s  own  college,  St.  John’s.  Linking  himstdf 
arm-in-arm  with  the  ])reacher  as  lie  descends,  mark  stormy  John 
Williams,  afterwards  Ihshop  and  “Lord  Kea'per.”  And  thus  might 
ho  r(‘oonnt(Ml,  almost  by  the  hundnal.  mimes  that  still  shine  like  a 
winter’s  night  of  stars.  St.  Mary’s  pews  and  lobbies,  crowded,  above 
and  b(‘lo'v,  w  ith  such  hearers,  to  such  a  preacher,  is  a  noticeable  mark 
of  progress.  s 

Hut  this  (lid  not  interfere  witli  his  returning  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  while  the  court  sat,  to  preach  in  (iray’s  Inn.  Those 
were  the  days,  however,  when  that  “mitred  Robespierre,’’ 
Archbishop  Laud,  sought  to  rule  the  religion  of  the  land  and 
to  s])ivad  his  “  dark  overshadowing  ol*  su])('rstitious  cop(\s 
“  and  tlaminical  vestures  ”  over  the  church — “  A  mountehank 
“  holiness,”  as  Sir  Idiilip  Sydney  had  said  before,  “hut  not  the 
h(‘auty  of  holiness.”  The  Star-chamber,  which  suppress(‘d  so 
many  able,  holy  ministers,  sought  to  supjiress  Sihhes — as  Sihhes 
said,  “  th(' watchmen  that  should  have  ke])t  others  fell  asleep 
“  tlu'in.selve.s.  Ropery  is  a  mystery  that  crept  into  the  church 
“  by  degrees  under  glorious  pretences,  their  errors  liad  modest 
“  h('ginnings.”  Those  were  times,  however,  in  which  the  ])ower 
of  the  Star-chamber,  of  the  weak  King,  and  the  weaker  Arch- 
hisho])  W(Te  waning. 

\V(‘  next  find  Sihlms  ministering  in  the  (diurch  of  Thurston, 
ol*  which  ])arish  however  his  beloved  friend  Zachary  Catlin  was 
th('  vicar. 

Hither,  too,  Mr.  Grosart’s  enthusiasm  has  carrii'd  his  foot- 
st('])s ;  the  church  is  down,  hut  the  parsonage  where  the  two 
fric'iids  exchanged  loving  words,  and,  our  (‘ditor  thinks  it  possible, 
smok(‘d  a  l>ipe,  is  standing  still,  although  transforiiK'd  into  a 
kind  of  faniK'r’s  hous(\  Mr.  Grosart  lingc'rs  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  tend('r-lu'art('d  anticpiaiy  by  its  lozcaige-jiaiu'd  windows,  its 
hc'avy  scid])tur(‘d  doorway,  its  fine  avenue  of  noble  clu'stnuts,  and 
lumches,  and  jiollard  linu's.  The  master  of  Catlun-ine  Hall  was 
a  kind  and  loving  fimuid  to  the  vicar  of  Thurston,  hut  his  own 
was  a  s(‘ll*-sacriiicing  self-consuming  life  ;  sucli  works  as  his  can 
only  stream  out  like'  tlaim;  from  tlu'  wasting  candh',  and  old 
Rotten  Alatlu'r  has  remimh'd  us  of  the  “device  and  motto  of  the 
“  famous  Dr.  Sihlu's,  a  wasting  lamp,  with  this  inscription, 

“  Pnrlacoidn  yxvve,  or  J///  iaj/d  is  hit/  (batJiP  He  jiivached  to 
the  clos(‘  of  his  life,  June  2Sth,  Hide.  After  having  ])ut 
the  finishing  touches  to  The  SouPs  ConfUrty  he  fell  sick  ;  lie 


Y^rv  bcuutifiillv  spplics  words  upplicd  from  tho  sncicnt  Oiiristiaii 
writer  to  many  a  lading  servant  of  the  blaster — ‘‘  Shut  thine 
eyes  a  little*  old  man,  and  immediately  thou  shalt  see  the 
light  of  God.”  Sibbes,  however,  was  not  an  old  man,  for  he 
had  not  reaehed  his  sixtieth  year  ;  he  died  in  his  chambers  at 
Gray’s  Inn,  July  bth,  l()3o. 

There  is  much  in  the  mind  and  writings  ol  Sibbes  that  sug¬ 
gests  resemblance  to  Richard  Baxter,  but  he  had  not  the  large 
range  either  of  scholarship  or  thought  which  distinguish  the 
author  of  the  Sainfs*  Ecerlafitinij  Rest ;  and  he  had  a  spirit  too 
tender  for  a  polemic,  and  no  writer  more  reminds  us  of  that 
saying  of  the  apostle,  “  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
“  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  His  editor  finds  in 
him  a  resemblance  to  Leighton,  nor  do  we  wonder ;  his  gentle 
temper  and  rich  evangidicism  of  experience  and  expression  make 
him  worthy  of  the  designation  of  “  the  puritan  Leighton.”  As 
is  usual  with  men  intensely  set  upon  the  appreciation  of  one 
favourite,  Robert  Ijoighton  seems  to  sutler  from  our  author’s 
com])ari8on;  Sibbes,  he  thinks,  ‘‘was  a  man  of  larger  mould,  more 
massive  head,  ampler  brain  chamber,  and  keener  vision”  than 
the  mild  and  gentle  Bishop  of  Dunblane.  No  doubt  the  ruff- 
girted  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  with  his  capped  head,  seems 
more  robust  ;  he  was  probably  a  harder  worker — but  was  he  a 
deeper  thinker  ?  We  are  not  disposed  to  push  the  parallel 
farther  than,  by  the  light  of  one  name,  to  throw  some  reflected 
illustration  on  the  work  of  the  other.  The  author  of  The  BUltop's 
Walk\  describing  the  Bishop,  gives  something  of  a  portraiture  of 
the  preacher  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

God  made  him  beautiful,  to  be 
Drau  n  to  all  beauty  tenderly, 

And  conscious  of  all  beauty,  whether 
In  things  of  earth  or  heaven  or  neither; 

So  to  rude  men  he  seemed 
Often  as  one  that  dreamed. 

But  true  it  was  that,  in  his  soul. 

The  needle  pointed  to  the  pole, 

^  ct  trembled  as  it  pointed,  still 
Conscious  alike  of  good  and  ill ; 

In  his  infirmity 
Looking,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Beautiful  spirit !  fallen,  alas. 

On  times  when  little  beauty  was; 

Still  seeking  peace  amid  the  strife, 

Still  working,  weary  of  thy  life. 
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Usefulness  of  his  Books, 

1  mark  thee,  iri  an  evil  day, 

Alone  upon  a  lonely  u  ay ; 

More  sad-companionless  thy  fate, 

Thy  heart  more  truly  desolate. 

Than  even  the  misty  glen 
Of  persecuted  men. 

For  none  so  lone  on  earth  as  he 
Whose  way  of  thought  is  high  and  free. 

Beyond  the  mist,  beyond  the  cloud, 

Beyond  the  clamour  of  the  crowd, 

Moving,  where  Jesus  trod. 

In  the  lone  walk  with  God. 

His  holy  usefulness  commenced  early,  and  the  succession  has 
continued  from  age  to  age  through  an  illustrious  genealogy, 
llichard  Baxter,  speaking  of  his  own  conversion,  when  fifteen 
years  of  age,  says :  About  that  time,  it  pleased  God  that  a 
“  poor  pedlar  came  to  the  door,  that  had  ballads  and  some  good 
“  books  :  and  my  father  bought  of  him  J)r.  Sibbes^a  Bruised  Bec/i. 
“  This  also  I  read,  and  found  it  suited  to  my  state,  and  seasonably 
“  sent  me,  which  opened  more  tlio  love  of  God  to  me,  and  gave 
“  me  a  livelier  apprehension  of  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and 
“  how  much  I  \vas  beholden  to  Jesus  Christ.*’ 

Spiritual  mindedness  was  especially  the  characteristic  of  the 
man.  It  w'ill  be  a  calamitous  day  if  The  SouT.s  Conflict  and  The 
Bruised  Reed  should  be  long  out  of  print,  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  such  books  and  their  like  are  not  sought  for. 
They  have  many  charms  :  among  the  chief,  that  charm  which 
consists  in  the  happy,  unhesitating  flow  of  expression,  the  flow 
not  broken,  scarcely  intercept cxl,  but  marked  by  the  passage 
over  some  living  experience  or  vivisection  of  soul — clear  and 
strong  usually,  rather  than  quaintly  or  tersely  put.  Of  the 
writers,  his  contemporaries,  we  feel  that  Sibbes  was  least  depen¬ 
dent  upon,  and  least  made  out  of  books,  llis  pages  do  not 
abound,  like  those  of  Adams,  in  rich  Latin  proverbialisms,  or  old 
pa  rabies  and  proverbs,  fetched  from  the  pages  of  the  classics,  poets, 
fathers,  and  historians.  No  writer  gives  to  tlie  reader  more  the 
impression  of  being  really  in  earnest  with  his  subject — with  his 
own  soul  and  the  soul  of  his  reader — he  is  more  remote  than 
many  of  his  popular  contemporaries  from  theological  system,  and 
writes  and  argues  rather  like  the  apostle  John  than  like  the 
apostle  l\aul.  Tie  was  difiuse,  as  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
show',  but  it  is  a  diffuseness  wdiich  never  W'earies,  and  most 
certainly  refreshes.  Francis  Quarles  addressed  to  him  lines 
which  come  to  our  mind  as  reminding  us  that  we  may  pause  in 
our  poor  sketch  of  the  excellent  man — 
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Fool  tliat  I  was !  to  think  my  easy  pen 
Had  strenfiCOi  enough  to  glorify  the  tame 
Of  this  known  author,  this  rare  man  of  men, 

Or  give  the  least  advantage  to  his  name. 

Who  think  by  praise  to  make  his  nainc  more  bright, 

Show'  the  sun’s  glory  by  dull  candle  light. 

Illest  saint!  thy  hallow’d  pages  do  require 
No  slight  preferment  from  our  slender  lays  ; 

We  stand  amazed  at  what  we  most  admire : 

Ah,  what  are  saints  the  better  for  our  praise  ! 

He  tliat  commends  this  volume  does  no  more 
Than  warm  the  tire  or  gild  the  massy  ore. 

Coiiiptiml  vvilli  iiKiny  Puritan  writers,  liowcvcr,  Sibbes  has 
been  stninj^ely  neg^lected.  We  trust  this  re])rint  will  make  liiiii 
as  well  know'll  in  the  present  as  he  unquestionably  was  well 
known  in  his  own  day.  We  present  our  readers  w  ith  a  lew' 
illustrative,  a])horistie  sentences  and  passages,  that  they  may 
know'  what  to  expect  should  they  turn  to  this  helpful  old 
writer. 


P Kline. —  Our  praising  Ood  should  not  be  as  spar/cs  out  of  a  flint,  hut 
as  wafer  out  of  a  spring,  natural,  readg,  free,  as  (rod's  love  to  us  is. 
Mercy  pleases  him,  so  should  praise  ])l(‘ase  us.  It  is  our  happiiu'ss 
w  hen  the  b(‘st  ])art  in  us  is  exercised  about  the  best  and  highest  w  ork. 
It  was  a  gooil  sjieech  of  him  that  said,  If  God  had  made  me  a  nightingale, 
I  would  have  sung  as  a  nightingale,  hut  now  God  hath  made  me  a  man,  I 
will  sing  forth  the  praises  of  God.  which  is  the  work  of  a  saint  only. 
“  All  thg  works  bless  thee,  and  thg  saints  praise  thee.^"^ 

The  Aptictions  of  the  Soul. —  It  argues  an  ill  state  of  body  w  hen  it  is 
veiy  hot,  or  very  cold,  or  hot  in  one  part,  and  cold  in  another;  so 
unevenness  of  s])irit  argues  a  distemper.  A  wise  man’s  life  is  of  one 
colour,  like  itself.  The  soul  bred  from  heaven,  so  far  as  it  is  heavenly- 
minded,  desires  to  be,  like  heaven,  above  all  storms,  uniform,  constant ; 
not  as  things  under  the  sun,  which  are  always  in  (diaiiges,  constant 
only  in  inconstancy.  Alfeetions  are  as  it  were  the  wind  of  the  soul, 
and  then  the  soul  is  carried  as  it  should  be,  when  it  is  neither  so  be¬ 


calmed  that  it  moves  not  when  it  should,  nor  yet  tossed  with  tem¬ 
pests  to  inove  disorderly;  when  it  is  so  well  balanced  that  it  is 
neither  lilt  up  nor  cast  down  too  much,  but  kee}>eth  a  steady  course. 
Our  atiections  must  not  rise  to  become  unruly  passions,  for  then  as  a 
river  that  overtloweth  the  banks,  they  carry  much  slime  and  soil  with 
them.  I  hough  atiections  be  the  w  ind  of  the  soul,  yet  unruly  ])assions 
are  the  st»>rms  ot  the  soul,  and  w  ill  overturn  all,  if  they  be  not  snp- 
pre^^ed.  1  he  best,  as  we  see  in  David  here,  if  thev  cio  not  steer 
llu'ii  hearts  aright,  are  in  danger  ol  sudden  gusts.  A  Christian  must 
neither  he  a  dead  sea,  nor  a  raginq  sea. 

The  Took  of  the  Heart. — \\  read  of  great  princes  w  ho,  after  some 
>  vHxlv  <]e.‘»igns,  were  as  terrible  to  thcinsi'lves  as  they  were  fornurly 
to  others,  and  therefore  could  never  endure  to  be  awaked  in  the  night, 
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witlioiit  music  or  some  like  tliversiou.  It  imiy  l>e,  we  ma)  ho  cast 
"  o  S'a  condition,  w  h.Te  we  have  ..one  in  the  world  to  co...tor  u 
•is  in  .•ontaaious  sickness,  when  none  may  come  near  us,  we  maj  he 
M. eh  a..  esUte  wherei..  no  f.iend  will  ow..  ..s  At.d  thmvlore  let  us 
i.,t,onr  now  to  he  ac.iuainted  will,  (io.l,  an.  o.ir  ..wn  h.arts,  and 
„e,,naint  our  hearts  with  the  comforts  ..f  the  Holy  (.host :  "“'V"  ' 

we  have  not  so  much  as  a  hook  t.i  lo.ik  on,  or  a  Ineud  to  talk  w  ilh 
vet  we  n.av  look  with  eomfort  into  the  hook  ot  our  own  heart,  am 
read  whal'tiod  hath  wiitten  there  hy  the  linger  ol  his  biiirit.  At 
hooks  are  written  to  an.cnd  this  one  hook  of  o..r  heart  and  con- 
science.  Idea  svrthunfur  ounies  libri  ut  etuendetur  turns.  l>y  this  means 
we  shall  never  want  a  (livino  to  eomfort  us,  a  physieian  to  cure  us, 
a  counsellor  to  direct  us,  a  musician  to  cheer  us,  a  controller  to  cliec  v 
us,  because,  by  tlu*  help  of  tbo  word  and  Spirit,  we  can  be  all  tliese 

to  ourselves.  .  i  a  n  ‘c 

Look  offer  the  Jewels.— h\  sickness,  or  in  any  oilier  trouble,  it  is 

best  tbe ‘divine  should  be  before  the  plnsieian,  and  that  men  be-m 
wlu're  (bid  bi'gins.  In  great  fires,  men  look  first  to  their 
then  to  their  lumber;  so  onr  sold  is  our  best  jewel.  A  carnal,  worldly 
man  is  called,  and  well  called,  a  ib>sbly  man,  luvause  bis  very  soul  is 
tlesb,  and  there  is  nothin-  but  tbe  world  in  him.  And  tberetore, 
whim  all  is  not  well  within,  be  cries  out.  My  body  is  troubled,  my 
state  is  broken,  my  friends  fail  me,  &c. ;  but  all  this  while,  tbeie  is 

no  ciirt*  for  tbe  iioor  soul,  to  settle  a  pi'aee  in  that. 

nliif  art  thou  east  down? — Hut  to  come  to  some  particular  causes 
within  us.  There  is  cause  oft  in  tlu*  body  of  those  in  whom  a  nielaii- 
ebolv  tianper  prevaiUdli.  Parkness  makes  men  t(*artul.  M(  am  lo  y 
iiersons  are  in  a  iierpetual  darkness,  all  tbin-s  seian  black  and  dark 
unto  them,  their  spirits,  as  it  were,  dyed  black.  Now  to  him  that  is 
in  darkness,  all  things  si‘(‘ni  bbiek  and  dark;  the  swi'cli'st  eonilorts 
are  not  lightsome  enough  unto  those  that  are  deep  in  melaneboly.  It 
is.  without  great  watchfulness,  Satan’s  bath,  which  be  abusedb  as  Ins 
own  weaiioii  to  hurt  the  soul,  which,  by  reason  ot  its  .sympathy  with 
tb(‘  body,  is  subject  to  be  misled.  As  we  see  wln  re  there  is  a  sullusion 
of  tb('  (‘VC  by  reason  of  distcunper  ot  liumours,  or  wli(*re  things  aie  pie- 
sented  tbrougli  a  glass  to  tbe  eye,  things  se(‘m  to  be  of  tb(‘  same 
colour;  so  whatsoever  is  jiresented  to  a  inelaiicboly  person  comes  in  a 
(lark  way  to  tlu*  .soul.  From  whence  it  is  that  their  tamy  being  cor- 
rupti'd,  they  judge  amiss,  even  of  outward  things,  as  that  they  are  sick 
of  such  and  such  a  disease,  or  subj(*ct  to  smdi  and  such  a  danger,  when 
it  is  nothing  so;  how  tit  are  th(‘y  then  to  judge  of  things  removed  from 
sens(‘,  as  of  thi'ir  spiritual  (‘state  in  Cdirist?  ^ 

A  st>cref  influenee. - Ml  th(‘  vigour  and  lu'auty  in  natur(‘  which  w’e 

s(‘(‘,  conu‘s  from  a  secret  inllu(‘nc(‘  from  the  h(‘av(‘ns  which  we  s(‘e  not; 
in  a  cl(‘ar  morning  w(^  may  see  the  beams  ot  tin*  sun  shining  upon  tluj 
top  of  hills  and  houses  b(‘fore  w’e  can  see  th(‘  sun  itselt. 

Hestless  spirits.  —No  creature  under  heav(‘n  so  low  cast  d(»wn  as  Satan, 
none  more  lift(‘d  u]>  in  prid(%  none  so  full  of  discord.  The  nnpurest 
spirits  arc  the  most  disQuiet  and  stormy  spirits,  troublesome  to  themselves 
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and  others ;  for  when  the  soul  leaves  God  once,  and  looks  downwards, 
what  is  there  to  stay  it  from  disquiet  ?  lleraove  the  needle  from  the 
pole-star,  and  it  is  always  stirring  and  trembling,  never  quiet  till  it  be 
right  again.  So,  displace  the  soul  by  taking  it  from  God,  and  it  will 
never  be  quiet.  The  devil  cast  out  of  heaven  and  out  of  the  church, 
keeps  ado ;  so  do  unruly  spirits  led  by  him. 

Is  it  well  within  ? — Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us,  when  all  is  well 
within.  This  is  the  comfort  of  a  holy  man,  that  though  he  be  troubled 
with  himself,  yet  by  reason  of  the  spirit  in  him,  which  is  his  better 
self,  he  works  out  by  degrees  whatever  is  contrary,  as  spring-water, 
being  clear  of  itself,  works  itself  clean,  though  it  be  troubled  by  some¬ 
thing  cast  in,  us  the  sea  will  endure  no  poisonful  thing,  but  casts  it 
upon  the  shore.  But  a  carnal  man  is  like  a  spring  corrupted,  that 
cannot  work  itself  clear,  because  it  is  wholly  tainted ;  his  eye  and  light 
is  darkness,  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  he  seeth  nothing.  Sin  lieth 
upon  his  understanding,  and  hinders  the  knowledge  of  itself ;  it  lies 
close  upon  the  will,  and  hinders  the  striving  against  itself. 

ImoIx  within. — Tor  by  this  means  the  judgment  is  exercised  and 
rectilied,  the  will  and  alfections  ordered,  the  whole  man  put  into  an 
holy  frame  lit  for  every  good  action.  By  this  the  tree  is  made 
good,  and  the  fruit  cannot  but  be  answerable;  by  this  the  soul  itself  is 
set  in  tune,  whence  there  is  a  pleasant  harmony  in  our  whole  conver¬ 
sation.  Without  this,  we  may  do  that  which  is  outwardly  good  to 
others,  but  we  can  never  be  good  ourselves.  The  first  justice  begins 
within,  when  there  is  a  due  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  to 
the  spirit,  as  sanctified  and  gui(led  by  God’s  Spirit;  when  justice  and 
order  is  first  established  in  the  soul,  it  will  appear  from  thence  in  all  our 
dealings.  lie  that  is  at  peace  in  himself,  will  bo  peaceable  to  others, 
peaceable  in  his  family,  peaceable  in  the  church,  peaceable  in  the  state. 
The  soul  of  a  wicked  man  is  in  ])erpetual  sedition  ;  being  always 
troubled  in  itself,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be  troublesome  to  others.  Unity 
in  our  selves  is  before  union  with  others. 


Live  high. — In  that  measure  our  affections  die  in  their  excessive 
motion  to  things  below,  as  they  are  taken  up  with  the  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  best  things,  lie  that  is  much  in  heaven  in  his  thoughts 
is  free  from  being  tossed  with  tempests  hero  below.  The  top  of  those 
mountains  that  are  above  the  middle  region  are  so  quiet  as  that  the 
lightest  things,  as  ashes,  lie  still,  and  are  not  moved.  The  way  to 
mortify  earthly  members,  that  bestir  themselves  in  us,  is  to  mind 
tilings  above,  Ool.  iii.  1,  5.  The  more  the  ways  of  wisdom  lead  us  on 
high,  the  mori*  we  avoid  the  snares  below. 


ra/’m/Zon/.— lie  will  take  care  of  that.  Let  us  take  care  to  be  and 
to  do  as  \M*  should,  and  then  for  noise  and  report,  let  it  be  good  or  ill 
as  God  \N  ill  semi  it.  e  know  ofttimes  it  falls  out  that  that  which  is 
precious  in  man  s  eve  is  abominabh*  in  God’s.  If  we  seek  to  be  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  to  dwell  in  the  talk  and  speech  of  men,  God  will  abhor 
us,  and  at  the  hour  ot  death  it  will  not  comfort  us  what  men  speak  or 
kno\\  ot  us,  but  sound  comfort  must  be  from  our  own  conscience  and 


the  judgment  ot  God.  Iherefore,  let  us  labour  to  be  good  in  secret. 
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Christians  should  be  as  minerals,  rich  in  the  depth  of  the  earth.  That 
which  is  least  seen  is  his  riches.  We  should  have  our  treasure  deep. 
For  the  discovery  of  it  wo  should  be  ready  when  wo  are  called  to 
it,  and  for  all  other  accidental  things,  let  them  fall  out  as  God  in 
his  wisdom  sees  good.  So  let  us  look  through  good  report  and  bad 
report  to  heaven ;  let  us  do  the  duties  that  arc  pleasing  to  God  and 
our  own  conscience,  and  God  will  be  careful  enough  to  get  us  ap¬ 
plause.  Was  it  not  sutlieient  for  Abel,  that  though  there  was  no 
great  notice  taken  what  faith  he  had,  and  how  good  a  man  he  was, 
yet  that  God  knew  it  and  discovered  it  ?  God  sees  our  sincerity  and 
the  truth  of  our  hearts,  and  the  graces  of  our  inward  man,  he  sees 
all  these,  and  he  values  us  by  these,  as  he  did  Abel.  As  for  outw’ard 
things  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  (baeit  in  them,  and  the  more  a 
man  grows  in  gract*,  the  less  he  cares  for  them.  As  much  reputation 
as  is  tit  for  a  man  will  follow  him  in  being  and  doing  what  ho  should. 
God  will  look  to  that.  'I'herefore  we  should  not  set  up  sails  to  o\ir 
own  meditations,  that  unles'j  we  be  carried  with  the  wind  of  applause, 
to  be  becalmed  and  not  go  a  whit  forward ;  but  wo  should  be  carried 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  with  a  holy  desire  to  serve  God,  and  our 
brethren,  and  t<)  do  all  the  good  w’o  can,  ami  never  care  for  the 
sj)eeehes  of  the  world,  as  St.  Faul  saith  of  himself:  “  1  care  not  what 
ye  judge  of  me,  1  care  not  what  the  world  judgeth,  1  care  not  for 
man’s  judgment,”  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  Tiiis  is  man’s  day.  We  should,  from 
the  exjiinple  of  Christ,  labour  to  subdue  this  infirmity,  which  wo  are 
sick  of  naturally.  Clirist  concealed  himself  till  l»e  saw  a  fitter  time. 
We  shall  have  glory  enough,  and  be  known  (mough  to<levils,  to  angels, 
and  men  ere  long.  Therefore,  as  Christ  lived  a  hidden  life,  that  is,  he 
was  not  known  what  he  was,  that  so  he  might  work  our  salvation,  so 
let  us  be  content  to  be  bidden  men.  A  true  (’hristian  is  hidden  to  the 
world  till  the  time  of  manifestation  comes.  When  the  time  came, 
Christ  then  gloriously  discovered  what  he  was ;  so  we  shall  be  dis¬ 
covered  what  we  are.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  careful  to  do  our 
duty  that  may  please  the  Spirit  of  (jod,  and  satisfy  our  own  con¬ 
science,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  God.  Let  us  meditate,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  upon  these  directions  for  the  guidance  of  our  lives  in  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

And  such  wealth  as  this  is  strewn  profusely  over  these  seven 
volumes.  Truly,  if  our  young  students  would  take  a  course  of 
Sibbes,  it  would  be  at  once  a  very  tine  tonic  and  purgative. 
Thei  r  own  souls  w’ould  gain  in  the  first  instance — the  church, 
assuredly,  in  the  next  ;  hut,  in  truth,  we  believe  the  church  of 
our  age  is  not  likely  to  oare  much  for  the  W’ritings  of  such  men  as 
iliehard  Sibbes, and,  probably, our  own  readers  w  ill  tliink  w^e  have 
kept  their  attention  wdth  this  forgotten  Puritan  worthy  too 

(  ompared  wdth  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  especially 
w  ith  those  wdio  broke  the  ground  of  evangelical  opinion,  Sibbes 
seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  but  this  w'as  not 
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l)<)ssil)K‘alto{'eflior  in  a  land  and  age  where  Laud  sought  to  mle. 
'I’he  leiniM'r  and  spirit  ol'Sibhes  was  iwobahly  peaeelul  and  <>-enlle 
and  it  woidd  seem  lie  slirank  Iroin  that  name  of  evil^mn-n’ 
Sr/mrii/id.  .Mr.  (irosart  makes  a  relerencc  to  a  paper  of  his' 
entitled,  .1  < 'aimda/nri/  Lciter  fo  an  Ajfiictcd  ('(ijiscicnrc  ;  it  was 
proliably  addressed  to  Thomas  (ioodwin,  with  whom  he  remon¬ 
strates  onaeeount  of  his  seeession  from  the  (.'hureh  of  that  a"-o 
lie  argues  with  him,  that  it  would  have  been  self-murder  for 
Noah,  Shem,  or  Japhefh  to  have  leaped  out  of  the  ark,  because 
they  were  in  company  with  Ham  ;  and  that  so  it  is  also  a  kind 
of  soul-murder  for  a  man  to  cast  himself  out  of  the  Church  on 
account  of  real  or  imaginary  corruptions.  This  is  a  very  phm- 
sible,  ami,  even  now,  Ircipiently  urged  argument,  and  it  would 
a^ail,  it  it  could  be  at  all  jiroved,  tliat  a  .secession  from  a  iiar- 
ticular  ecclesiastical  polity  was  a  secession  from  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  spirit  of  the  letter  to  (ioodwin,  however,  is,  as  liis 
biographer  say.s,  worthier  than  his  arguments  ;  and  cei'tainlv  the 
altcrnatixe  in  (aoodwin  s  case  was  not  so  clear  as  in  that  of 
Sil.bc.s.  (Ioodwin  was  harassed  by  Jlishop  White;  restrictions 
were  imposed  upon  him  in  preaching  ;  thus,  in  fact,  he  was  com- 
jfcl  I'd  to  resign  Ins  vicarage,  lectureship,  and  fellowshiii.  Sibhcs 
Imd  jM.werlul  friends,  and  although  he  was  summoned  Ix'l'ore 
he  Star-chamber  and  the  High  Commission  Court,  he  held  on 
ns  way,  preaching  the  same  (iospel  everywhere— this  exidains 
Ins  rcniannng  in  the  Church.  We  may  hoiie,  that  had  his 
mouth  iKi'n  shut  withiu  the  Church,  like  Goodwin,  he  would 
have  loum  Ins  way  out  with  his  di.stinguished  friend,  and  d.din 
Cotton,  dohn  Hcvoiiport,  Ihonias  Hooker,  and  other.s.  Siiirits 
however,  ol  the  temper  of  Sibbes,  are  sometimes  .slow  topcr.'civo 
‘'>''l/~ities  of  conscience  in  its  relation  to  civil 
bherty;  like  I'cnelon  and  others  equally  noble,  beautiful,  and 
conscientious,  in  the  Cln.rch  of  Home,  they  yield  them.selvcs  to 
aiitlioiiiv  ;  prepari'd  to  take  iqi  their  witne.s.s' and  testimony,  or 
..  ctne  into  silence  and. d.scurity,  if  their  opinions  are  supi’.o.scd 

S  I  h  ■"/.’•’•’'t',"”"  t'-MH'i-iencc  of  the  Cliuivh. 

him  ^  so  with 

1  .mm  T'  1-  n'""' ’  'Hd.mging  to 

nrchcml  h.  .  ““V  '’‘o  "iH  of  man;”  to  com- 

lu'ioos  in  1‘arliamcnt,  we  h  ne  ,  J  T  } 
than  win*..],  •  1-  lor  otlier  reasons 

tlian  tiuKst  w  liu  h  are  imni.  diatcly  clear  to  our  theolo-dc  il  ■ii.i.rc- 
liensunis;  lio\v.  in  fact  th.,  intuio^K  ai  appu 
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time  s(‘eino(l  to  be  represented  exclusively  in  tlie  ranks  ol  those 
prolessinii;  (’alvinistie  sentiments, — and  it  seems  stranj’^e  enoufi^h 
tlie  passing  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  beneath  tlielii^h  prestige 
to(M»f  Sir  Jolin  fdiot,  witli  closed  doors,  elenebin^  of  teetli,  and 
triippiii^  of  sword-bilts,  such  a  resolution  as  that — “whoever 
“  shall  brin^  in  innovation  of  relip^ion,  or  by  favour  or  eounte- 
“  nance  seek  to  extend  l‘oj)ery,or  Arminianism,  or  other  o})inion 
“  disa<ji;reein<i;  from  the  true  and  orthodox  Cbureli,  shall  he 
“  reputed  a  ea])ital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  commonwealth.” 
That  lV)})eiy  should  he  included  in  such  a  sweeping  condem¬ 
nation  can  excite  no  surprise  ;  and  it  is  necessary  also  to  recollect, 
that  Arminianism  was  a  relimous  sentiment  which  had  verv  dis- 
tinct  p(>litical  hearings  at  that  time;  and  in  general,  as  in  the 
caseof  J^aud  and  his  master,  the  king,  so  with  Itome  also,  how¬ 
ever  great  exce])tions  may  he  found  in  some  of  the  noblest  of 
that  Church’s  teachers,  a  kind  of  Arminianism  has  not  only 
ht'iMi  its  prevailing  sentiment,  hut  the  root  and  spring  of  much 
of  its  heresy  and  its  evil  ;  he  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  with  this 
asp(‘ct  of  things  Sihhes  coiua'rned  himsell*  much.  Content  to  he, 
in  th('  truest  sense,  an  evangelical  pi’eacher,  ])rohing  the  con¬ 
science,  administering  medicine  to  wounded  spirits,  and  pouring 
in  oil  and  wine.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see,  however  utterly  ohji‘c- 
tionahle  such  a  ministry  must  have  been  to  the  High  Cimrch 
dignitaries  of  that  day,  it  gave  to  the  author  little  disposition  to 
pass  hevond  that  which  was  es})eeiallv  interesting  to  him, 
the  relation  of  a  sought  out  and  fore-known  soul  to  its 
Maker  and  its  Saviour.  Sihhes  was  not,  like  some  of  his  ])U- 
ritanic  brethren,  forced  out  into  the  field  to  fight,  nor  was 
he  forced  into  prison  to  exhibit  the  hardness  of  his  nature 
and  to  endure  ;  hut  there  are  few  shades  of  ex])r('ssion  in 
Macaulay’s  wonderful  and  well-known  picture  of  the  Jhiritan, 
in  his  celebrated  essay  on  Milton ^  which  he  do(‘s  not  realize.  I  Ic 
had  that  enthusiasm  of  the  highest  })itch  and  flight,  partaking 
rather  of  the  mvstic  than  the  statesman.  Jf  we  follow  out  the 


lines  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  characterization,  in  which  h(^  tells  us 
that  the  Ihiritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men — the  om^  all 
S(‘ll-ahasement,  ptaiifence,  gratitude,  and  passion  ;  the  other 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  and  sagacious — we  should  give  to  Sihh(‘s 
most  distinctly  and  prominently  the  former,  as  we  should  give 
to  Sir  John  Lliot  the  latter.  Perhaps  there  were  not  many 
Puritans  who  united  in  their  own  persons,  as  Paxter  seems  to 
have  done,  the  two.  (iuaint  Thomas  Fuller  says  of  him,  He  was 
most  eminent  for  that  grace  which  is  most  worth,  yet  costs 
‘‘  the  least  to  keep  it,  viz.,  (Itrisfian  Jtaniilitf/R  The  woiks  ol 
Sihhes  are  to  such  times  as  ours,  and  such  readers  as  we  are, 
most  wonderful,  even  curious,  f»s  ])i(*ces  of  psvcholof/ical  history. 
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He  was  one  of  an  order  of  men  who  not  only  saw  a  vision  of 
Jacob’s  ladder,  but  was  also  able  to  count  every  rung  and  step 
by  which  the  beings  upon  it  ascended  or  descended.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Nichol’s  admirable  edition  of  our  author  and  ^Ir.  Grosart’g 
admirable  tnliting,  we  question  whether  there  can  be  much  power 
of  appreciation  of  such  writing  and  such  introvision  now— 
that  dove-like  mourning  in  the  depths  of  sublunary  forest-shades 
over  an  absent  Saviour ;  or  that  fervour  and  glow  of  the  spirit 
over  the  sense  of  His  presence.  It  is  especially  strange,  that  in 
those  circles  of  sentiment  to  which  Sibbes  especially  looked  for 
his  readers,  we  suppose  he  would  find  the  fewest  now.  His 
words  are  too  deep,  too  painful  and  searching,  and  supposed 
states  of  experience  too  cloistered,  high,  seraphic,  and  unusual. 
Perhaps  those  who  delight  in  the  writings  of  Frederick  Faber 
w'ould,  if  they  could  only  forget  that  he  was  a  heretic,  find  most 
pleasure  in  the  writings  of  8ibbes  ;  and  the  fault  of  such  writing 
seems  to  us  often  to  be  that  it  has  in  it  too  much  of  the  method 
of  the  confessional.  It  is  a  grave  question,  whether  searching 
the  soul  may  not  be  carried  too  far — whether  a  confessional  in  a 
book  may  not  be  sometimes  as  dangerous,  or  more  so,  than  a  con¬ 
fessional  in  the  church.  It  was  the  character  of  Sibbes’s  age  to 
demand  this  in  the  teacher.  What  earnest  self-communion, 
what  vivid  introspection ;  what  power  to  feel  the  difterent 
pulses  of  spiritual  joy  or  grief;  and,  certainly,  if  the  author 
delights  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  different  movements  of  the 
human  soul,  he  with  still  more  delight  dwells  upon  the  beauty, 
the  tenderness,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour.  Our  beloved 
teachers  have  their  adjectives  by  way  of  designation.  We  call 
Bede,  venerable — and  Hooker,  — and  Baxter,  hoh/ — and 

so  the  adjective  by  which  Sibbes  has  been  distinguished  is, 
heavenhj.  Thus  he  is  titled  by  Manton,  Zachary,  Catlin,  and 
Neal ;  and,  assuredly,  his  works  fully  reveal  him  "to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  heavenly  and  evangelical  spirit.  This  was  the  im¬ 
pression  ho  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  wdth  whom  he  held 
his  daily  converse,  and  the  more  perfect  the  acquaintance  is  with 
his  writings,  the  more  complete  will  this  impression  of  the  holy 
man  become.  Mr.  Grosart  advuirably  sums  up  his  estimate  of 
him  by  saying  : — 

For  Sibbes,  then,  is  not  claimed  the  title  of  “great”— so  much 
abused,  and  indeed  vulgarised — in  the  world’s  meaning.  Weighed 
against  contempoi aides  —  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  3lilton — he  has  no 
awful  crown  o!  gi'nius.  Placed  beside  other  divines.  Church  and 
1  uritan,  he  lacks  the  orient  splendour  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  massive¬ 
ness  of  Barrow,  the  intensity  of  Baxter,  the  unexpected  wit  of  Thomos 
Adams,  iho  exhaustiveness  of  John  Owen,  the  profundity  of  Thomas 
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Goodwin ;  nor  has  ho  left  behind  him  any  j;reat  work  such  as  that  on 
The  Creed*’  by  Pearson,  or  the  “  Defonsio  ”  by  Pull.  In  reading 
him,  we  never  come  upon  rt*condite  speculation,  wide-reaching  gtme- 
ralisation,  snstained  argument,  burning  eloquence.  Hashes  of  wit, 
aphoristic  wisdom,  not  even,  or  but  rarely,  melody  of  words.  But  a 
“  soul  of  goodness  ”  informs  every  fibre  and  filament  of  his  thinking; 
nor  is  there  a  page  without  food  for  the  spiritually  ‘‘  hungry.*’  He 
has  few  equals,  and  certainly  no  superior,  for  ingenuity  in  bringing 
comfort  ”  to  tried,  weary  ones,  and  in  happy  use  of  Scripture,  his 
mere  citation  of  a  text  being  often  like  a  shaft  of  light.  It  should  be 
noticed,  that  the  very  invariableness  of  Sibbes’s  excellence  hides  his 
richness  and  power,  as  the  very  commonness  of  the  air  makes  us  for¬ 
get  the  wonder  and  the  blessedness  of  it. 

In  a  word,  Richard  Sibbes  seems  ever  to  come  to  us  from  his  knees, 
ever  brings  with  him  a  ‘‘  savour  ”  of  Christ,  and  beyond  almost 
every  contemporary  approaches  the  ofiico  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
spt'cific  work  is  not  to  do  ** great but  good"*^  things,  ever  taking 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shkwing  rntM.”  May  tuk  Mastkk  own 
and  use  this  edition  of  his  long-departed  servant’s  works  in  these 
“  latter  days.” 


II. 

PARIS.— THE  CHILDREN  OF  LUTETIA.* 

Y[7E  are  not  the  first  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  critics  disposed  to  sug- 
’  *  gest  to  him  that  the  title  of  his  book  is  not  the  happiest, 
and  most  interpretative  of  its  subject-matter,  even  to  those  who 
know  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  great  capital  of  Gaul,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  was  Lutetia,  described  in  monuments  at  a 
still  later  period  as  Lutetia  Parisurum.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  somewhat  lanciful  name  would  indicate  an  entrance 
upon  those  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  which  a  certain 
kind  of  fiction  delights  to  reproduce ;  in  fact,  the  volumes  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  lively  mass  of  statistics.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  point  the  attention  of  those  who  deal 
with  this  kind  of  literary  material  to  Mr.  Jerrold’s  work,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  very  fresh  and  lively  manner  in  which  great 
social  facts  and  figures  may  be  made  to  impress  the  mind.  The 
children  of  Lutetia  are  the  lower  classes  of  Paris — the  working 
classes  ;  the  suffering,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  deserted  classes. 
Showing  so  much  ability  and  such  entire  knowledge  of  the 
matter  upon  which  he  has  undertaken  to  inform  us,  we  wish  the 
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volumes  had  been  given  to  us  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Mayhcw, 
in  his  similar  work  \x\^n  our  own  great  metropolis,  full  of 
biographic  incident.  Every  reader  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  work  will 
enter  very  distinctly  into  each  scene  he  describes,  and  will,  we 
believe,  obtain  a  perfect  and  candid  knowledge  of  the  ditfereiit 
departments  of  sorrow,  poverty,  and  industry,  along  whose 
highways  or  byeways  Mr.  Jerrold  is  the  cicerone  ;  he,  however, 
sees,  describes,  presents  facts  and  figures,  while  Mr.  ay  how’s 
method  is  to  set  the  people  whom  he  sees  talking,  as  it  >vere,  to 
lK‘come  sliorthand  writers  of  their  own  personal  histories,  and  so 
to  give  to  the  reader  not  only  their  life  from  its  civic  and  social, 
but  from  its  individual  aspect.  Mr.  Jerrold’s  book  is,  of  course, 
veiy  much  more  condensed  than  this  would  imply,  lie  writes 
wiih  tenderness,  thought,  fulness,  and  dignity,  and  we  most 
cogently  commend  very  many  of  his  pages  to  the  philanthropists 
of  our  own  country.  The  social  usages  of  Paris  have  never 
found  in  an  English  pen  a  more  kindly  and  sympathetic  reporter. 
To  the  defects  of  French  sociology,  we  dare  say  Mr.  Jerrold  is 
<piite  as  keenly  awake  as  ourselves ;  but  he  accumulates  a 
multitude  of  particulars  very  imitable  for  us,  who  usually  sup- 
jK)se  ourselves  s(»  much  better  than  those  whom  we  regard  as 
t)ur  sentimental  neighbours  across  the  water.  His  work  is 
altogether  so  useful  and  instructive  that  we  do  quite  wish  he 
had  given  to  us  another  volume,  entering  on  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  French  city,  bringing  before  us  other  classes 
than  those  to  the  description  of  which  he  has  confined  his  hook, 
and  entering  more  into  the  curious  and  very  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  the  municipal  system  of  Paris.  Put  still,  we 
are  by  no  means  dis|K)sed,  while  thankful  to  an  author  for 
giving  to  us  a  useful  book,  to  quarrel  with  him  for  what  he  has 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  include  in  it. 

Paris  has  always  been  a  problem  in  Europe  ;  it  never  was  a 
more  remarkable  ])roblem  than  at  the  present  moment ;  all 
instructiMl  and  intelligent  eyes  throughout  Europe  are  looking 
with  eager  curiosity  upon  the  municipal  ordeal  through  which 
the  great  city  is  now  passing,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
nanu'  ot  M.  Hausmann,  the  Prefect,  will  be  as  secure  for  a 
remarkable,  shall  we  say  a  grateful  immortality,  as  liis  master, 
the  EnqKTor.  The  author  of  Ten  Years  of  hnperia/isin  in  France^ 
a  work  we  took  oi*casion,  upon  its  publication,  to  introduce  to 
our  readers, — has,  with  great  humour,  described  the  surprise 
with  wdiich  one  who  slept  in  the  old  Paris  of  twelve  years’  since 
woidd  walk  alxiut,  it  he  w’oke  up,  ])ursuing  his  wanderings 
through  the  new  Paris  ot  18t)2-4.  No  doubt,  several  circum¬ 
stances  have  combined  to  make  the  grand  W’ork  of  the  erection 
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of  the  iiiocleriioity  comparatively  easy.  In  our  country,  the  resto¬ 
ration  or  the  erection  olsuch  a  magnilicent  struct  ureas  the  modern 
city  of  boulevards,  temples,  theatres,  and  tombs  would  be  quite 
impossible.  Mr.  Jerrold  well  says — “  The  Frenchman  is  a  inan, 
“  but  inqKTial  law  makes  the  French  workman  a  child  all  his  lile.’’ 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  French  workman,  belonging 
to  a  race  certainly  not  wanting  in  individuality,  should  have 
such  unbounded  faitli  in  tlie  idea  that  government  must  provide 
work  for  him, — faith  in  national  workshops,  in  work  being  pro¬ 
vided  and  appointed,  whether  wanted  or  not ;  such  is  the  social¬ 
istic  monomania  of  the  French  peo})le.  This  idea  has  given 
rise  to  their  ridiculous  schemes  of  socialism,  of  which  Paris  has 
always  been  the  hotbed  ;  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  revolutions,  and  now  it  is  tlie  cause  of  that  scheme 
of  municipal  magnihcence,  which  not  only  bids  fair  to  make 
Paris  beyond  all  comparison  the  Venus  of  cities,  but  to  create 
the  same  spirit  of  restoration  and  s})lendour  in  the  smaller 
municipalities  of  the  empire.  A  nice  analysis  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  all  this  is  most  interesting,  alike  from  the  state,  the 
social,  and  the  individual  point  of  view ;  it  is  curious  to  sec  how 
entirely  and  absolutely  the  work  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  they  arc  entirely  exempted  and  shut  out  from 
the  management,  nay  almost  from  all  concern,  in  their  own 
atfairs.  We  referred,  in  a  previous  article,  to  the  taking  into 
the  town  of  the  lianlieaey  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
population  from  l,174,d4G  to  1,()()7,841.  Of  course,  the  expen¬ 
diture  rose  in  proportion.  In  18(>()  it  was  188,044,981  francs  ; 
in  1801,  192,400,200  francs.  The  expenditure  truly  seems 
enormous;  the  Budget  voted  for  1808  was  198,018,097  francs. 
'1  he  curiosity  of  the  matter  socially  is  the  raising  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  sum.  In  1808  it  appears  that  less  than  8,000,000 
ot  Irancs,  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  and  a  half 
millions,  were  raised  by  direct  taxation.  This,  if  it  represent 
an  expensive,  represents  probably  an  easy  and  thoughtless 
metluMl  of  meeting  the  difficulties.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  vast  work,  the  prolongation  of  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  opening  of  the  Boulevards  of  Sebastopol 
and  Strasbourg,  through  the  most  populous  and  busy  quarters  of 
Baris,  without  immediate  assistance  from  the  State.  The 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  alone  was  to  cost  74,000,000  of  francs, 
but  the  town  only  bore  two-thirds  of  the  expense.  This  great 
plan  was  struck  out  in  1854  ;  in  1858  the  scheme  became  more 
vast  and  wide, — there  was  the  Bare  de  Monceau,  and  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne ;  there  was  a  manufacturing  town  to  be  called  into 
existence  at  Vincennes ;  and  the  cost  ox  these  works  was  esti- 
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mated  at  180,000,000  francs,  fifty  millions  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  state.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  these  few  pages, 
to  follow  the  march  of  these  great  works ;  probably  Paris  has 
exhibited  the  most  remarkable  building  fever,  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  world  has  ever  in  any  age  or  place  known,  llents 
have  risen  marvellously;  there  is  a  scarcity  ot  workmen  reported 
in  all  branches  of  industry  ;  a  rise  of  wages ;  an  increase  of 
consumption.  As  the  Englishman  walks  along,  he  sees  in  most 
districts  the  extraordinary  work  of  demolition  and  construction 
going  on.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  a  few  of  the  items,  trom  a 
table  presented  by  the  Prefet  to  the  General  Council  of  the 
Seine.  Thus,  for  ten  years,  from  1852  to  18G1  inclusive,  there 
were  10,143  houses  pulled  down;  and  in  1862,  1,049;  in  all, 
11,192;  but  the  new  buildings  during  the  same  years  were 
50,417  ;  and  in  1862,  5,447  ;  in  all,  55,864;  giving  a  balance 
of  44,672  new  buildings.  In  Paris,  there  were  in  1861,  2932 
new  buildings,  and  1,144  houses  pulled  down,  261  by  compulsion 
and  appropriation,  and  883  voluntarily.  In  1862  there  were 
2582  new  houses  and  763  demolitions, — 250  forced,  513  volun¬ 
tarily.  In  1863  there  were  993  demolitions, — 337  forced,  and 
656  voluntarily,  and  2,943  new  houses. 

The  cost  of  all  this  no  one  knows — thousands  of  millions  cer¬ 
tainly.  Tlie  budget  of  private  persons  is,  of  course,  unpublished, 
while,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  “  the  bureau  of  public  works  is 
“  a  convenient  machine  for  concealing  expenditure  under  a 
cloud  of  financial  illusions.^’  *  These  are  facts  and  figures  to 
which  Mr.  Jerrold  does  not  direct  any  attention,  yet  they  are 
most  immediately  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  Lutetia.  As  we  listen  to  the  crash  of  the  fall  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  buildings  we  naturally  inquire,  what  has  become  of  | 
their  inhabitants  ?  This  rage  for  boulevardizing  has  destroyed 
the  quaint,  queer,  pestilential  streets  of  old  Paris,  through 
which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  wander  many  years  since.  Their 
inhabitants — for,  of  course,  the  inhabitants  of  the  demolished 
houses  are  usually  the  very  poor  or  wretched — have  betaken 
tliemselves  to  the  darker  lanes — these,  undemolished,  look  more 
pestilential  than  ever.  It  is  among  these,  and  the  social  aids 
and  helps  provided  for  such  as  these,  that  Mr.  Jerrold  winds 
his  way — through  regions  and  districts  where  the  poor,  desti¬ 
tute,  and  wickt»d  lie  in  horrible  dens,  and  live  in  colonies  as 
wild  as  rabbits  in  a  warren — a  motlev  group.  Seventy  thou- 

NN  e  arc  indebted  for  many  of  these  fijjures  to  an  able  article  :  Parii^ 
yfuntctpal  and  Pconomtcaly  in  our  deceased  contemporary,  The  Home  ond 
Foreign  Ferine  for  January  186-1.  This  valuable  organ  of  free  Roman 
Catholic  thought  has  been  suppressed  by  a  special  brief  of  Rome. 
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sand  people  arc  said  to  rise  in  Paris  every  morning  not  know¬ 
ing  how  they  will  eat  a  crust  of  bread — rise  from  bed,  that  is, 
their  straw  or  their  plank.  These  are  the  licensed  beggars, 
rag-pickers,  chiflbnnieres  who  wander  about,  sweeping  the  odds 
and  ends  from  splendid  staircases,  gliding  about  the  lioulcvard 
c(tfef<f  picking  up  tlie  ends  of  cigars — organ-grinders  and  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  monkeys — ^Ir.  Jerrold  finds  out  and  tells  us  of  the  maggot- 
hreeder  for  the  Seine  fisherman — the  money-lender,  who  charges 
cent,  per  cent,  by  lending  from  sunrise  to  sunset — he  tells  us  of 
the  poor  reveillease^  who  goes  from  house  to  house  through  the 
winter  nights  to  weaken  the  sleepers  who  must  be  at  the 
markets — he  tells  us  of  that  curious  creature,  the  ‘‘guardian 
angeV^  whose  business  consists  in  seeing  drunkards  home  from 
the  wineshops,  at  ten  sous  a  drunkard.  'Fhese  arc  the  curious 
creatures  who,  as  Chatterton  says,  in  Paris  “  place  a  slate  .be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  thundercloud.’’  From  tliese  be  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  condition  of  the  workmen  and  the  workwomen  of 
Paris — their  condition,  the  same  as  the  condition  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  of  London,  in  all  things  paying  dearer 
tlian  the  rich  for  money,  lodging,  and  food.  Yet  Mr.  Jerrold 
thinks  he  sees,  and  we  have  often  thought  we  have  seen,  in 
Paris,  ameliorations  and  bright  surroundings  which  do  not 
strike  us  among  our  own  labouring  classes  in  London.  An  in¬ 
vincible  gaiety  seems  to  break  out  even  in  the  very  poorest 
(juarters.  Among  our  well-to-do  working  classes  there  is  a 
sombrencss  which  strikes  a  F renchman,  if  he  sees  them,  with 
astonishment.  In  Paris,  the  dwellers  in  the  most  miserable 
neighbourhoods  are  not  miserable.  You  walk  dow  n  their  streets 
at  evening,  and  they  are  merry  and  light-hearted — rag-pickers, 
and  rabbit-skin  sellers — haw^kers  and  old-clothes’  men  have 
their  joke  and  their  song.  We  seldom  hear  English  workmen 
sing  at  their  w  ork ;  it  is  inspiring  and  cheering  to  listen  to  the 
merry  refrains,  usually  so  hearty  and  humorous,  of  the  French 
workmen — while  Mr.  Jerrold,  we  confess,  surprises  us  so  much, 
that  w^e  can  scarcely  believe  that  his  deduction  is  founded  on  a 
sutticiently  broad  experience,  by  saying  that  the  spirit  of  saving 
among  the  working  classes  and  the  lively  vagabonds  of  Paris  is 
greater  than  among  the  corresponding  classes  in  London.  The 
modes,  too,  in  which  the  poor  help  each  other  in  Paris  is  most 
edifying  and  wonderful ;  but  among  the  most  w'onderful  means 
of  help  for  the  working-man  is  the  Prince  Imperial’s  Loan 
fk)ciety.  In  London,  the  w^orking-man  w'ho  borrows  ten  or 
tvi'onty  pounds  is  almost  as  good  as  ruined  ;  he  has  to  borrow 
usually  from  some  low  public-house  loan  society,  or  some  base 
brute  who  lives  as  a  usurer  among  the  poor — Mr.  Jerrold  found 
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8uch  wretches  as  these  in  Paris,  of  course,  but  he  found  also 
a  Society  which  seems  a  mere  Utopia — it  proclaims  that  it  will 
lend  to  the  extent  of  twenty  pounds  to  a  poor  man  who  can 
obtain  two  friends,  themselves  honourable  men,  though  no 
higher  than  himself  in  life,  who  can  simply,  testify  that  they 
have  known  him  for  some  years,  and  that  he  has  been  honour¬ 
able  in  his  dealings.  The  Society  does  not  permit  the  two 
friends  to  make  themselves  liable  in  case  the  borrower  should 
prove  a  defaulter ;  should  he  fail  in  his  word,  the  Society  pur¬ 
sues  neither  the  man  nor  the  witnesses  to  his  honesty  with  the 
arm  of  the  law — all  are  left  to  their  own  conscience — and  the 
report  for  1863  shows  that  hitherto  the  word  of  the  borrowers 
has  been  redeemed  to  the  centime!  Nothing  has  more  interested 
us  in  these  volumes  than  the  exhibition  they  afford  of  the  work- 
ing*of  benevolences  in  Paris — the  kind  of  benevolence  exhibited 
here  we  suppose  has  been  pretty  well  tried  amongst  us,  es|)ec‘i- 
ally  in  London.  ^Ir.  Jerrold,  however,  would,  no  doubt,  reply 
to  us,  that  if  tried,  it  has  been  tried  without  system  and  organi¬ 
zation.  “  There  is  no  lack,'^  says  our  author,  ‘‘  of  charity  in 
“  England ;  but  there  is  lack  of  skill  and  economy  in  the 
“  administration  of  it.**  We  do  thoroughly  believe  he  is  very 
right,  but  it  is  very  sad  to  see  probably  scores  of  thousands  of 
persons  so  prostrate  and  contentedly  dependent  upon  public 
help  as  the  poor  of  Paris. 

With  some  surprise  our  author  inquired  at  one  of  the  active 
bureaux  of  benevolence  in  Paris,  what  was  meant  by  vaccina¬ 
tion  tickets — was  not  gratuitous  vaccination  within  reach  of 
everybody  ?  ‘‘  Within  the  reach,**  was  the  reply,  ‘‘  oh,  yes, 

“  but  we  have  to  tempt  them.  These  vaccination  tickets  entitle 
“  the  holder  to  three  francs  for  every  child  he  or  she  has  vacci- 
“  nated.  One  mother  took  three  children,  and  she  has  received 
“  nine  francs  from  us.**  This  surely  betravs  a  moral  character 
low  enough ;  but  we  are  not  so  national  as  to  suppose  that  the 
average  character  of  our  lowest  class  would  be  found  to  be  much 
better.  The  truth  is,  multitudes  of  the  poor  must  be  quite  un¬ 
fitted  to  guide  and  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  according  to  the 
theory  of  English  society  they  are  entirely  left,  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  present^  by  them  in  many  districts  of  London,  and  of  our 
large  towns,  is  very  edifying  and  most  fearful.  Paris,  of  course, 
on  the  contrary,  presents  a  vast  system  of  centralization  to 
which  the  pK)rer  classes  gladly  yield  themselves ;  and  yet  some 
of  the  chief  evils  of  centralization  do  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so 
conspicuous^  in  Paris  as  with  us.  It  is  impossible  for  half-a* 
dozen  Englishmen  to  work  together  in  committee  without  gct- 
ting  up  some  quarrel  before  long,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
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being  sentenced  to  a  nominal  existence,  but  really  painless  ex¬ 
tinction,  by  the  throttling  of  red  tape. 

^Ir.  Jerrold  describes  an  amazing  vitality  of  charity ;  and, 
perliaps,  if  we  are  disposed  at  all  to  plume  ourselves  upon  the 
absence  of  such  wonderful  civic  rarnihcations  among  ourselves, 
a  little  inquiry  would  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
possibly  have  as  much,  but  that  it  is  not  the  same  admirable 
administration.  A  large  sum  is  spent  annually  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  sick.  Paris  has  been 
considered  as  exempt  from  a  poor  law,  but  the  administration 
of  public  charity  is  now  under  the  appointment  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  It  cannot  bo  a  pleasant  thing  for  France  to 
reflect  that,  in  more  than  half  the  homes  of  the  working-men 
of  Paris,  charity  is  known — the  demoralization  of  pauperism 
falls  upon  homes  where  begging  has  become  a  trade.  “  The 
**  charity  which  is  least  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which  gives 
“  gold  only,’’  says  De  Geraudo — ‘‘  Don’t  put  money  into  idle 
“  hands,”  says  M.  Simon,  “  give  a  tool.”  I^aris  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  act  upon  this  wise  advice,  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
fact  that  less  money  is  given  in  charity  in  Paris  than  in 
Loudon.  But  what  is  very  noticeable  and  admirable  is,  that 
the  rich,  and  persons  of  character,  seem  to  give  more  time  to 
the  distribution  of  it,  and  place  it  more  beneath  a  system  of 
benevolent,  and,  so  far  as  charity  can  be  healthful,  we  may  say 
healthful  organization.  Mr.  Jerrold  says  : 

I  find  that  the  twelve  administrators  of  charity  to  the  first  arrondisse- 
ment  are  assisted  in  their  labours  by  no  less  than  sixty-two  cominis- 
sioiiors  and  ladies  of  charity.  The  administrators  and  commissioners 
are  men  of  position.  Some  are  retired  merchants,  many  are  retired 
advocates,  one  is  an  inspector  of  markets,  another  is  the  editor  of  the 
JCcho  Agricole,  a  third  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Prudhorames. 
The  duties  are  not  light.  Every  commissioner  or  lady  of  charity  has 
his  or  her  streets,  or  parts  of  streets — or  allotted  houses,  for  the  poor 
of  which  he  or  she  is  responsible,  and  on  the  condition  of  which  a 
report  is  due  to  the  bureau.  The  administrators  have  to  hold  ragged 
levees.  Som(*  receive  every  morning  at  home  as  early  as  seven  o’clock; 
others  use  the  houses  of  relief  lor  their  receptions ;  but  all  have  their 
appointed  hours  and  places.  There  is,  indeed,  in  a  bureau  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  time  and  place  for  everything,  bandages,  for  instance,  are 
distributed  on  Mondays  and  Friflays,  from  ten  o’clock  till  noon,  while 
orthopoodic  contrivances  are  given  out  on  Wednesdays  from  eleven 
until  one  o’clock.  The  blind  and  paralytic  who  are  applicants  for 
pt'iisions,  must  present  themselves  on  the  third  Thursday  of  the  month, 
at  two  o’clock.  Vaccinations  take  place  on  Wednesdays  at  noon. 

“You  see,  then,”  said  the  secretary,  as  we  left  the  House  of  Relief, 
most  courteously  conducted  by  the  sister- superior,  who  has  done  duty 
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to  the  poor  in  many  lands,  and  performed  her  duties  as  though  she  was 
enjoying  a  holiday— “  on  see  what  we  do  in  this  house.  Here  is 
gratuitous  education  for  children — we  even  bribe  their  parents  to  have 
them  vaccinated.  We  give  gratuitous  medical  advice  to  all  comers, 
and  free  physic,  food,  clothing,  and  baths  to  the  poor.  We  send  doctors 
and  nurses  to  their  homes.  We  tempt  those  who  are  leading  immoral 
lives,  to  marry.  We  support  the  old  and  the  infirm ;  and  the  most 
trying  of  all  this  labour  is  done  by  unpaid  servants.”  The  secretary 
handed  me  his  “manual”  to  the  Bureau  of  Benevolence  of  the  first 
arrondissement. 

Then,  if  the  reader  will  follow  Mr.  Jerrold,  he  w  ill  conduct 
him  in  liis  first  volume  tlirou<?h  the  amazing  varieties  of  Paris 
Ixmevolenee ;  he  will  find  in  one  bureau,  crutches  and  wooden 
legs  distributed,  costing  the  city  and  state  in  one  year  exactly 
£‘d42  1#.  10^(/. — mechanical  corsets  distributed  by"  the  sisters  of 
the  Maison  de  Seronrs — such  distributions  as  these,  however,  are 
given  to  [)oor  jxtsoiis  whether  they  are  on  the  books  of  the 
iUirirau  or  not.  Ordinarily,  no  poor  person  can  claim  help  un¬ 
less  he  be  a  Frenchman,  that  is,  naturahzed  in  France  by  ten 
years’  residence,  nor  unless  he  can  prove  that  his  children  go  to 
scdiool,  or  while  he  refuses  to  have  them  vaccinated.  The  help 
given  strikes  the  English  reader  as  given  not  like  our  benevo¬ 
lences,  harshly,  repulsively,  grudgingly,  but  cheerfully ;  the 
poor  do  not  feel  that  they  suffer  in  8elf-rcsj)cct  in  receiving ; 
tlie  givers  do  not  manifest  scorn  and  indignation  in  the  giving. 
Some  tilings  seem  to  exhibit  the  inborn  laziness  of  the  poor  in  a 
ludicrous  light.  One  of  the  sisters  at  a  Bureau  said,  “We 
“  have  fifteen  hundred  sheets  in  use  ;  these  we  lend  to  the  |)oor 
“  and  exchange  the  dirty  ones  for  clean  ones  once  a  month.” 
The  mention  of  the  sister  reminds  us  how  truly  interesting  a 
chapter  Mr.  Jerrold  devotes  to  the  orphanage  of  Paris,  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  little  foundlings  of  the  Rue  d’Enfer,  and  their 
gigantic  nursery.  In  that  establishment  were  four  hundred 
and  fifty  children  and  new’-born  babies,  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
ten  and  tw’cntv  per  day  ;  this  is  a  nursery  for  the  poor  and  the 
ubandoiUHl  children  of  Paris.  Mr.  Jerrold  w^ent  into  the  cJeche 
or  nursery,  a  magnificent  and  lofty  hall,  so  brightly^  polished 
that  ho  says  y’ou  might  have  taken  y’our  dinner  off  it.  Along 
its  entire  length  w'ere  four  row’s  of  snow’-white  cradles,  and  a 
car|H^t('d  pathw’ay’  upon  which  tlie  steps  fell  noiselessly’,  leaving 
the  little  sleepers  folded  W’ithin  the  snow’y’  curtains,  undisturbed ; 
the  sisters  and  the  nurses  flitted  about  silent  as  shadow’s — the 
sisters  in  their  linge  caps,  and  nurses  in  their  dresses  of  blue 

and  white.  He  savs  : 

% 

Bftoro  the  (-ipnntic  fireplace,  about  which  were  all  kinds  of  infant 
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apparel,  a  long  and  broad  mattress  was  spread  on  a  slanting  frame,  and 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Between  this  and  the  fire  the  nurses  sat, 
packing  and  unpacking  the  babies — depositing  those  whose  packing 
was  complete  side  by  side  in  an  artistic  way,  on  the  mattress.  The 
children  looked  most  ridiculous,  tightly  bandaged  like  the  pappoos  of 
the  Indian  squaw;  and  seemed  to  be  quite  prepared  for  hanging  up  to 
the  nearest  tree.  The  business-like  way  in  tchich  baby  after  baby  was 
turned  outy  fedy  and  deposited  in  its  white  cradloy  and  the  curtains  folded 
orecy  was  most  amusing.  The  babies  themselves  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  to  understand  that  the  exact  moment  had 
come  when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  they  must  go 
to  sleep.  I  drew  the  curtains  aside  from  one  little  mummy,  who  was 
grunting  and  crowing  to  himself.  It  was  a  mild  indulgence  in  a  little 
exuberant  cheerfulness,  to  which  not  the  most  peevish  of  nurses  could 
have  objected.  The  rapidity  and  system  with  which  all  the  wants  of 
the  little  colony  were  attended  to,  justified  the  remarks  made  to  me  by 
my  military  attendant.  He  said:  “They  are  much  better  attended  to 
here  than  they  could  ever  have  been  with  their  parents.  These  are  all 
the  recent  arrivals.  They  come  in  every  hour,  sometimes  ten,  some¬ 
times  not  half  that  number,  in  the  day.  They  are  all  waiting  to  be 
fetched  away  by  nurses,  who  come  up  every  day  from  the  country. 
They  are  sent  off  directly  they  have  strength  enough  to  bear  the  journey, 
and  they  remain  under  the  guardianship  of  the  administration  until 
they  are  of  age.” 

He  went  into  another  room,  however,  where  little  invalids 
were  lying  or  moving  about,  attended  by  the  gentle  sisters 
and  nurses.  There  were  convalescents,  and  opposite  the  sick 
w'ard  the  surgical  ward,  a  distressing  place,  nearly  every  child 
suffering  acute  pain — the  crydng  was  one  incessant  chorus  that 
smote  to  the  heart.  It  was  pitched  in  every  key ;  there  was  the 
sharp,  sliort  erv  of  intense  pain,  and  the  moaning  sob  of  the 
dull,  even  ache.  Mr.  J errold  noticed  only  one  child  that  seemed 
to  be  at  peace,  a  little  girl  with  a  bright  and  happy  face,  a 
little  wearied  by  sickness,  with  her  toys  lying  idle  upon  the  bed 
under  her  thin  white  hand.  From  thence  he  went  into  the 
weaning  room,  inhabited  by  a  set  of  babies  who  seemed  to 
object  most  decidedly  to  the  process  they  were  undergoing. 

A  sister,  witli  a  baby  in  her  arms,  advanced  to  meet  us.  It  was 
curious  to  remark  how  tender  slie  was  with  the  sick  child  she  held  in 
her  arms,  and  yet  how  husiuess-like  and  liard  in  her  manner  when  she 
spoke  of  its  death  as  certain.  She  lifted  its  liand  and  showed  it  to  mo 
and  tlie  attendant,  and  then  went  rapidly  through  the  fatal  symptoms 
of  her  charge.  I  couhl  see  that  this  sister  was  a  most  kindly  and  gentle 
creature,  and  that  what  appeared  hardness  was  only  long  custom. 
Death,  to  her,  was  an  every-day  visitor,  whose  presence  was  not  more 
startling  than  the  rising  sun. 
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Tills  description  of  the  great  nursery  of  Pans  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining,  pathetic,  and  instructive  in  the  volumes. 
Situated  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  observatory,  yet  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  pleasant  wood  from  whence  on  summer  evenings 
the  nightnigale’s  note  is  lieard  singing  over  the  rest  of  four  or 
five  huiulriKl  dosertc*d  children — children  ivhose  fathers  and 
mothers  are  unknown,  ildmitted  by  a  declaration  made  by  a 
commissary  of  jiolice — children  left  uniirotected  by  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  their  parents  to  a  term  of  imprisonment — orphans 
who  have  lost  father  and  mother,  or  their  mother  only,  if  they 

hildren  whose  parents  are  awaiting  their 
ion  of  an  infant,  'wliich  is  subject  to 
of  public  charities,  the  name  is 

a  piece 


be  natural  children 
trial.  TTjkui  the  final  recept 
the  approbation  of  the  minister 

inscrilHHl  in  a  register  kei)t  by  date  and  numbers,  and 
of  parchment,  containing  the  name  of  the  infant,  the  date  and 
number  of  his  admission  is  tied  to  his  arm.  He  is  undressed, 
washwl  and  wra])ped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  institution, 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  a  nurse  to  be  her  charge  till  conveyed 
into  the  country ;  for  all  the  children  are  distributed  into  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  child  leaves  with  it  s  nurse, 
a  necklace,  closed  with  a  silver  fastening,  is  put  round  its  neck — 
the  lUH'klace  costs  about  elevenpence,  and  consists  of  seventeen 
Ixme  beads,  held  together  by  a  silk  cord,  consisting  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  threads.  It  is  closed  with  a  padlock  and  seal 
in  silver,  and  has  a  medal  attached  to  it,  on  one  side  the  elligy 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  on  the  other,  the  number  of  the 
infant  on  the  books.  The  country  nurse  is  placed  beneatli  tlie 
vigilant  superintendence  of  a  dwtor  and  inspector  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  ;  her  character  also  is  certificated  ;  she  must  be  unmarried, 
lead  a  j)ro|X'r  and  regular  life,  and  be  not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  fortv  vears  of  age.  The  necklace  cannot  be  un- 
fastened  until  the  child  reaches  its  sixth  year;  should  it  die 
before  it  readies  its  sixth  vear,  the  necklace  cannot  be  removed 
until  the  (Undor  has  certified  the  death.  The  necklace  is  then 
retiiriuxl  to  the  asvlum.  Nurses  receive  about  twelve  shillings 
a  month  for  their  trouble  during  the  first  year,  and  the  sum 
goes  on  decreasing  till  the  child  has  completed  its  twelfth  year, 
when  the  payment  is  about  half  the  original  sum.  Nurses  who 
have  rweived  a  child,  and  protected  it  from  accident,  and  sent 
it  regularly  toChurcli  and  school,  receive  in  its  twelfth  year  an 
indemnity  of  about  two  pounds;  its  clothes  are  delivered  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  nurse  is  made  to  have  a  direct  pecuiimrv  interest 
in  watching  its  wellbeing.  The  sum  is  small,  but  money  in  the 
rural  districts  of  b  ranee  is  very  different  in  value  to  money  in 
Kngland.  If  a  child  has  l>een  to  school  more  than  one  hundred 
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and  fifty,  and  less  than  two  hundred  times  in  the  year,  the  nurse 
receives  n  franc  and  a-half;  if  its  school  attendances  are  more  than 
three  hundred  in  the  year,  the  nurse  receives  three  francs.  The 
villa<T^e  schoolmaster  is  paid  by  the  Assisfauee  Puhlique,  the  same 
institution  which  saved  it  in  infancy,  apprentices  and  provides 
tools,  watclies  its  marriage,  and  in  every  way  seeks  to  guard  the 
future  welfare  of  the  orphan,  and  provide  for  its  entrance  into 
life.  If  the  nurses  fail  in  their  duties,  the  children  are  returned 
to  the  asylum,  and  better  guardians  are  provided  for  them.  ^Ir. 
Jerrold  gives  a  great  prelerence  to  this  system  over  our  own 
system  of  Orphan  Asylums.  Doubtless  it  has  many  favourable 
points  of  consideration  to  commend  it  to  our  notice  ;  it  is  the 
contrast  of  the  family  system  with  the  asylum  system.  lie 

says — 

% 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  comparison  between  this  family  system 
and  our  asylum  system.  We  employ  architects  to  build  pji^antic 
orplum  asylums;  we  have  set  up  hundreds  of  industrial  schools;  we 
send  children  in  re"iments  to  an  institution  like  that  at  Feltham  ;  and 
our  pauper  children  are  carted  into  the  country,  into  ])auper  establish- 
menls  in  which  no  child’s  nature  could  grow  healthily.  There  is  a 
model  establishment  for  ])auper  childnui  at  Margate  that  I  took  the 
trouble  to  examine  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  clean,  the  dormitories 
were  show  dormitories,  the  children  were  tidy ;  but  there  was  an 
atmo‘<]>here  about  the  place  the  most  chilling,  the  most  repugnant. 
llaj)leas  little  groups  of  drilled  creatures,  fed  by  a  diet  table,  and  shown 
as  curiosities !  There  was  not  one  whose  face,  dulled  and  heavy,  did 
not  tell  its  story  at  once.  It  had  probably  never  felt  a  kiss  upon  its 
lips. 

The  treatment  of  pauper  children,  in  truth,  must  be  looked  at  from 
so  many  ])oints  of  view ;  it  is  a  question  so  difficult  to  decide — to  most 
people  so  uninviting,  although  dealing  with  creatures  who  have  the 
most  sacred  claim  on  our  protection — that  our  busiest  social  philosophers 
have  not  troubled  themselves  much  on  this  head.  When  I  think  of 
the  boy-barracks  I  saw  in  the  winter  of  1863  in  London,  where  children 
were  l)eing  treated  for  poverty  only ;  and  compare  them  with  the 
picture  of  20,000  homes,  snug  and  happy,  dotted  all  over  France,  in 
every  one  of  which  is  a  ])oor  ‘‘  assisted  ”  child  from  Paris,  happy  in  the 
midst  of  adopt('d  brothers  and  sistcTs,  and  father  and  mother;  it  does 
app(‘ur  to  me  most  monstrous  that  the  people  of  London  should  go  on 
spending  tens  of  thousands  on  bricks  and  mortar — -squabbling  as  to  the 
order  of  architecture  that  shall  hold  a  roof  over  the  children  of 
Lazarus  I  Kngland  is  the  country  w  here  home  is  supposed  to  be  the 
dominant  social  influence,  and  she  has  not  yet  tried  this  cheap  and 
satisfactory  manner  of  disposing  of  the  young  unfortunate.  I  cannot 
help  insisting  on  this  again  and  again,  and  still  adding  facts  in  support 
of  the  conclusions  at  w'hich  the  directors  of  the  Assistance  Publique 
have  arrived ;  more  especially  as  a  great  body  of  social  doctors  meet 
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annually,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  may  perhaps 
deign  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  section  to  w  hich  it 
belongs.  It  is  a  question  of  drill  under  u  gothic  roof  with  a  number 
for  a  name;  or  a  new'  home  in  a  wayside  cottage  and  free  labour  in 
the  fields.  If  the  thousands  of  children  now  lying  in  long  model 
dormitories,  w'ith  thermometers  over  their  noses,  and  hot  baths  at  hand; 
w  ho  are  monitored  out  of  their  senses,  and  are  allow'ed  to  see  anybody 
who  has  the  least  affection  for  them  just  once  a  month ;  w'ere  asked 
w’bether  they  would  prefer  a  turn-up  bedstead  in  a  country  cottage, 
w  ith  the  freedom  of  a  home,  and  the  affections  thereof,  which  they  have 
never  know'n,  how  many  would  be  left  in  any  of  these  model  establish¬ 
ments  ?  Our  neighbours  Imve  invented  families  for  the  destitute  young, 
and  w’e  have  invented — w'ood-chopping  I 

The  sum  expended  on  the  “assisted’^  children  of  France  is 
upon  £400,000  per  annum,  and  of  this  £300,000  is  spent  on 
children  placed  in  country  houses.  But  we  are  persuaded  Mr. 
Jorrold  is  somewdiat  unjust  to  our  orphan  asydums.  Every  nation 
follows  its  own  method,  and,  admirable  as  is  the  French  plan, 
it  w'ould  perhaps  be  scarcely'  possible  to  follow  it  with  the  same 
success  here. 

Our  w'riter  devotes  some  interesting  attention  to  other  fea¬ 
tures  in  w  hich  Paris  seems  to  be  moving  forward ;  especially  its 
system  of  baths  and  washhouses  seems  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
ours.  There  is  much  in  Paris  that  is  not  suggestive  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  there  arc  some  usages  which  look  very  repulsive  ;  hut,  on 
the  contrary',  there  arc  some  aspects  in  which  the  poor  French¬ 
woman  shines  in  snow'y'  w'liiteness  by  the  side  even  of  her 
London  sister  of  the  same  class. 

Hie  second  volume  is  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  tlie 
working  classes  w'lio  live  independent  of  those  cliarities  wliicli 
form  the  subjects  of  the  first  volume.  It  seems  to  contradict 
the  developments  of  the  previous  chapters,  that  ^Ir.  Jerrold 
tells  us,  that  all  1‘aris  workmen  are  conspicuous  for  an  audacious 
air  of  independence.  All  the  races  of  France,  of  course,  find 
their  home  in  Paris ;  the  Alsatians  take  to  the  light  business  of 
waiters  ;  the  Normans  and  Savoyards  to  the  cah-hox  ;  the  pure 
Parisian  seems  to  ho  a  saving  creature,  y^et  full  of  estimable 
qualities,  while  the  Auvergnats  and  other  provincials  evince  a 
stoical  disregard  of  comfort  and  steadiness  of  purpose — the  one 
end  is,  to  return  home  w'ith  enough  for  old  age  in  the  old  stock¬ 
ing.  But  it  tH'ems  that,  in  spite  of  a  certain  general  prosperity, 
the  condition  of  the  Pai’is  workman  is  not  a  prosperous  one  just 
iiow' ;  he  say's  he  cannot  save ;  life  is  hard  among  the  w'orkiug 
classes;  the  tendency'  of  Paris  trades,  like  the  tendency'  of  Lou¬ 
don  trades,  is  not  to  benefit  the  working  classes — luxuries  are 
cheapened,  not  necessaries. 
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The  dearness  of  lodging's  is  a  constant  subject  of  conversation  every¬ 
where.  IN'ople  find  tlieinselves  driven  on  an  Irishroan’s  journey  through 
ft  house — tliat  is,  from  the  first  fioor  to  the  attics  of  it.  The  ingenuity 
with  wliich  families  of  decent  position  are  packed,  w  ould  awaken  the 
admiration  of  the  lute  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers.  When  this  pressure  is 
put  upon  the  middle  classes,  the  condition  of  the  w^orking  community 
must  he,  as  M.  Simon  assures  us  it  is,  alarming.  The  lodgings  of  the 
working  classes  in  London  arc  had  enough  ;  hut  w  hen  we  compare  their 
situation  and  their  condition  w’ith  the  situation  and  condition  of  those 
inhabited  by  the  families  of  Paris  operatives,  w'c  are  no  longer  surprised 
that  when  delegates  from  French  trades  visited  London  in  they 

W  (‘re  struck  with  the  general  comfort  they  saw.  London  improvements 
have  not  the  exterior  beauty  of  those  of  Paris  ;  indeed,  it  w'ould  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  any  comparison  between  them.  But,  at  least,  the 
new  arteries  that  have  been  made  in  the  British  metropolis,  have  been 
designed  chietly  for  the  ventilation  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhai)itants.  It  has  often  been  said  by  ambitious  architects,  that 
London  requir(‘S  the  presence  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  of  the  Bonaparte 
type,  for  tw  o  years.  He  w^ould  build  us  boulevards,  and  lay  out  our 
great  sites  to  the  best  advantage.  Jules  Simon  would  answer  these 
gentlemen  by  saying,  “  I  repeat,  with  the  authority  of  great  experience, 
that  a  great  city,  wdiich  includes  an  enormous  population  of  men  and 
w’omcn,  who  earn  low^  w^ages,  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  their  w  ishes  and  their  necessities.”  To  men  who  know  the 
population  of  Paris,  and  the  hard  lives  tens  of  thousands  lead,  the  lines 
of  palaces  that  have  been  pushed  through  the  poor  quarters  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine,  are  monstrous  lumps  of  wickedness.  The  workmen 
who  raise  them,  look  upon  them  in  dismay.  The  poor  people  on  the 
sites  of  whose  houses  they  are  built  shift  their  humble  household  gods 
farther  out  of  the  wucked  city,  and  wonder  wdien  the  powders  that  rear 
these  palaces  will  think  of  them  and  their  little  ones.  While  these 
great  w’orks  go  forwuird  year  after  year,  the  poor  working  classes  are 
driven  closer  and  closer  together  in  the  still  fewer  and  few'er  tenements 
that  are  left  for  their  use.  The  Home,  as  M.  Simon  most  truly  and 
effectively  observes,  continually  suffers,  and  every  day  the  w^orkman  is 
more  tempted  than  he  w'as  yesterday,  to  obey  the  friends  who  call  him 
to  spend  his  evenings  by  the  cheery  fire,  and  behind  the  red  curtains 
of  tlie  cabaret . 

AVe  must  speedily  hid  farew^ell  to  these  interesting  volumes, 
but  w  e  have  touched  but  few  of  the  topics  of  interest  w  ith  which 
they  abound.  The  Paris  dining-table  is  w^orld-renowned  ;  there 
are  rr.stanrants  and  cabarets  adapted  to  every  pocket ;  there  is 
tlie  California  wdiere  every'  ronrirc  is  in  rags  ;  there  are  cafes 
w  here  the  ragman  can  spend  his  hour  in  the  sr/ZA’  over  his  penny 
consotnmafion  and  read  his  Siecle.  The  Parisian  must  have  his 
after-dinner  coffee,  wdicther  he  takes  it  w'ith  Tortoni  or  with 
Mother  Patience  in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge  of  La  Tournelle. 
On  all  sides,  we  know',  alight  where  we  may  in  Paris,  there  are 
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establishments  where  the  children  of  the  light  purse  may  obtain 
for  a  few  sous  enough  to  satisfy  hunger.  The  man  in  rags  may 
buy  his  penny  dish,  and  his  penny  plate  of  soup.  There  is  no 
waste  of  food  in  Paris  ;  the  relics  of  great  feasts  become  at  last 
the  frirot  of  the  poor,  and  wonderful  is  the  genius  of  adminis¬ 
tration  presiding  over  the  dining-tables  of  the  strange  city — live 
hundred  persons  dining  together  create  no  perplexity  in  the 
servers.  What  motley  companies  meet  the  eye  everywhere,  too — 
enjoying,  especially  if  we  look  at  the  California,  with  the  relish 
hunger  gives  to  coarsest  food,  fricot — a  hash  of  everything,  or 
the  penny  dish  of  vegetables. 

The  diners  present,  in  one  coup  d'ceily  every  conceivable  variety  of 
misfortune.  The  blouses  are  in  great  numbers,  and  there  is  every 
description  of  worn-out  and  tattered  costume.  There  is  the  broken- 
down  man,  who  in  his  time  has  worn  good  coats.  He  looks  more 
abject  than  any,  in  the  greasy  and  tattered  relics  of  his  departid 
respectability.  There  are,  again — and  these  are  the  majority — the 
children  of  poverty,  who  have  known  no  better  (lays,  and  to  whom  this 
room  has  all  the  aspects  of  a  fete.  The  honest  and  dishonest  are  elbow 
to  elbow.  Alfred  l)elveau  says  that  it  was  here,  listening  to  the  strange 
jargon  which  pervaded  the  place,  that  he  heard  the  many  ways  in 
which  these  pictun*sque  tongues  describe  the  deaths  that  lead  to  the 
fonne  commune  in  the  cemetery  hard  by.  The  man  who  has  gone  to  his 
rest,  is  describt‘d  as  having  broken  his  pipe,  or  lost  his  taste  for  bread, 
or  swallowed  his  tongue,  or  torn  the  cloth  of  the  billiard-table,  or  spit 
out  his  soul,  or  dressed  himself  in  deal!  Conversation,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  is  plentifully  peppered  with  slang,  and  is  not  seldom  obscene. 
In  the  midst  of  the  coarse  revelry  there  are  groups  of  silent  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  whom  the  conversation  of  the  habitues  is  torture.  Ihit 
he  cannot  be  choice  in  his  convives  who  needs  must  dine  for  a  few  sons 
It  is  very  clear  that  this  wondrously  cheap  dining  establishmeiit  is  a 
godsend  to  thousands  of  people,  who  could  not  satisfy  their  hunger  in 
this  great  city  if  it  did  not  exist.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
5000  dishes  are  served  every  day,  and  that  they  are  washed  with  eight 
pieces  of  wine. 

From  scones  like  this  flow  up  to  the  observer  profound  reflec¬ 
tions  on  those  which  have  been  called  the  dangerous  classes  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Jerrold  writes  from  his  own  eyesight  and  apparently 
dot's  not  travel  beyond,  else  what  innumerable  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  for  statistics  and  speculation  are  here  !  His  work  has 
called  to  our  memory  that  published  in  1840,  by  Fregier, 
the  Prefet't  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  the  start¬ 
ling  work  of  Parent  Duchatelet — **  the  Newton  of  Harlotry,^’ 
as  he  has  been  called,  author  of  an  elaborate  work  JJc 
Prostitutwn  dv  la  1  t/le  dc  Paria.  These  are  topics,  however, 
which  Mr.  Jerrold  has  not  diminished  the  value  of  his  Tvork  by 
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dismissing  iintoucliod ;  yet,  in  such  a  city,  they  obtrude  upon 
the  attention — they  have  a  curious  and  ghastly  interest.  This 
is  a  subject  upon  which  we  never  like  to  write,  but  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  shrink  from  it  as  we  may,  a  subject  of  most  mournful 
and  painful  interest ;  it  may  be  feared  that  the  number  of 
women  leading  absolutely  immoral  lives  is  few^er  in  Paris  than 
in  London — a  considerable  number  economize  their  gains,  and 
are  depositors  in  savings*  banks,  and  acquire  the  means  of 
quitting  their  vicious  course  of  life,  and  do  ultimately  obtain 
readmission  into  their  original  classes  in  society  ;  but  it  may 
be  feared  that  it  is  the  absence  of  a  high  moral  tone  in  society 
which  renders  it  possible  for  beings  who  have  degraded  them¬ 
selves  to  recover  the  station  they  have  lost.  But  we  have  no 
disposition  to  linger  on  this  department,  yet  the  moral  topo- 
gra})hy  of  Paris  is  a  subject  for  a  very  interesting  sketch, — the 
homes  and  haunts  of  the  children  of  Lutetia  might  furnish 
the  material  for  descriptions  in  which  Mr.  Jorrold  has  not  in¬ 
dulged — the  dark,  dirty,  narrow  streets ;  the  lofty  and  many- 
storied  houses — many,  however,  as  ViC  have  seen,  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing.  French  writers  have  made  English  readers  tole¬ 
rably  familiar  wdth  the  physiology  of  French  society,  and  the 
pliysiognomy  of  character,  even  if  walks  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  have  not  done  so.  M.  Balzac  has  attained  pre-eminence 
in  this  department  of  French  letters;  but  Eugene  Sue  and 
Victor  Hugo,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  inferior  pens,  have 
made  us  >vell  acquainted  with  people  we  meet  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  individualities,  here  is  femme  comme  il  fanty 
who  has  a  manner  all  her  own  of  folding  and  wearing  a  shawl, 
and  needs  no  patent  to  keep  the  invention  to  herself — she  talks 
a  mixture  of  bad  politics  and  doubtful  religion  till  her  visitor 
has  had  enough,  and  goes  away  exclaiming,  Decidedly  this 
“  is  a  superior  >voman  !  **  or,  the  grisette  of  whom  M.  Jules 
Janin  tells  us  that,  “travel  as  long  as  wc  choose  in  distant 
“  countries,  we  shall  meetwdth  triumphal  arches,  royal  gardens, 
“  museums,  cathedrals,  and  churches,  more  or  less  Gothic^  as 
“  also,  go  w  here  we  w  ill,  w  e  may  be  elbowed  by  tradesmen  and 
“  highnesses,  bishops  and  captains,  clowuis  and  great  lords  ;  but 
“  nowhere,  neither  at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  or  Vienna, 
“  or  Philadelphia,  w  ill  you  encounter  that  thing  so  young,  so 
“  gay,  so  fresh,  so  slender,  so  delicate,  so  light,  so  satisfied  with 
“  little,  that  W’e  denominatea  grisette  ;  then  the  gamin — “  the 
“  most  lively,  the  most  rapid,  the  truest  understanding  in  the 
“  world  ;  a  mind  which  is  ever  in  advance,  clear  and  quick  as 
“  lightning  :**  these  portraits,  and  the  like  of  them,  are  familiar 
to  our  readers,  and  we  question  whether  any  city  on  the  face 
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especially  of  the  lower  class,  is  merry,  but  scarcely  sardonic, 
and  yet  it  is  Sterne-like,  Swift-like,  coarse  and  unclean.  The 
i'oijayeiir  through  the  streets  of  Paris  frequently  meets  with 
ilhistratious  of  it  on  walls,  in  shop-windows,  and  in  innumerable 
places  in  print  and  in  picture,  where  it  may  serve  its  turn.  But 
we  will  leave  these,  which  are  not  pleasant  considerations, 
while  we  most  cheerfully  admit  that  our  interesting  author  has 
brought  out  into  prominence  a  number  of  particulars  almost 
new  to  us.  We  were  not  strangers  to  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  Parisians  treat  poverty  in  whatever  guise  it  presents 
itself.  Poverty  is  not  accompanied  in  Paris  by  the  shame  and 
disgrace  which  weigh  upon  it  in  London,  and  indeed  in  any 
part  of  England.  There  is  less  of  patronage  in  giving,  and 
less  of  the  shame  of  dependence  in  receiving.  We  confess  the 
administration  of  charity  in  Paris  is  comparatively  new  to  us, 
and,  with  ^Ir.  Jerrold,  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  reservations  we 
have  made,  admirable  and  inimitable. 

Idle  poor  quarters  are  not  compelled  to  support  their  own 
misery,  and  the  whole  distribution  of  the  funds  of  charity  is 
carrii^l  on  not,  as  in  London,  by  rival  philanthropists  or  be* 
neath  the  hand  of  the  clergyman,  who  will,  for  the  most,  only 
help  (duirch  of  England  sufferers.  In  the  work  of  philan¬ 
thropy  in  Paris  are  doctors,  sisters,  visitors,  commissioners,  and 
ladies  of  charity-— crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  up 
and  at  work  on  winter  mornings  at  seven  o’clock. 

District  visiting  has  failed  in  London,  because  it  has  been 
placed  exclusively  under  the  patronage  of  the  clergy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  Paris,  the  charitable  lady  visits,  recommends  the 
distress,  wdiatever  it  may  be,  to  the  Bureau  to  which  she  be¬ 
longs  ;  if  it  be  a  real  case,  and  deserving  relief,  neither  she  nor 
the  object  of  her  interest  have  any  reason  to  fear  examination  ; 
and  the  help  is  prompt,  complete,  and  tenderly  bestowed.  As 
we  read  these  interesting  items  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  most  instruc¬ 
tive  volume,  we  lay  them  down,  after  glancing  over  our  own 
heavily  taxed  but  badly  administered  charities,  and  quote 
Sterne’s  saying,  for  something  more  than  the  millionth  time, 
“They  order  these  things  better  in  France.”  We  hope  these 
volumes  may  enable  us  to  order  them  better  in  England. 
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III. 

CHRISTOLOGY.*— THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

KT^VER,  it  may  be  believed,  did  writer  make  greater  mistake 
thau  the  German  poet  when  he  wrote  those  two  melancholy 
lines, — 

“A  secret  thin",  Oh  Jesus,  fills  me  with  alurm, 

It  is  the  echo  of  thy  voice  ever  growing  weaker.” 

Is  it  so  indeed?  We  confess  there  have  been  moments  in  our 
life,  but  they  are  separated  from  us  by  many  years,  when  we  too 
had  almost  feared  so,  yet  certainly  the  vast  library  of  books,  many 
of  them  bulky  and  expensive — all  of  them  the  result  of  years  of 
patient  scholarsliip  and  painful  thought  seem  to  give  a  very 
distinct  contradiction  to  the  expression,  and  a  very  decided 
dismissal  of  the  fear.  The  galleries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
stately  churches  of  the  same  period,  were  crowded  with  tlie 
contributions  of  art,  as  an  expression  of  homage  to  the  Saviour. 
Those  w’ere  not  the  times  of  the  printing  press  of  criticism  and 
of  w’CK^d  engravings.  Rude,  passionate  and  sensuous,  they  took 
up  the  idea  of  the  Christ  in  their  own  way,  and  adored  w  ith 
their  thoughtless  passion  of  grief  and  tears,  of  joy,  and  sensuous 
stillness.  Rut  the  ages  of  reformation  and  fact,  of  the  printing 
press,  and  of  thought,  have  led  to  a  very  different  kind  of 

1.  The  Life  of  thf.  Lord  Jems  Christ:  a  Complete  Critical  Examination 
of  the  Origin^  Contents^  and  Connection  of  the  Gospels.  Translated 
IVom  the  <ierniau  of  J.  V.  Lange,  R.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  lionn.  Six  volumes.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

2.  The  J/istorg  of  our  Lord  as  Exemplified  in  Works  of  Art.  Com- 
inenet‘d  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson.  Continued  and  completed  by 
Lady  Kastlake.  In  two  volumes.  Longmans. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Attempted  Application  of  Tantheistic  Principles 
to  the  Theory  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  Gospels,  l^y  W.  H. 
Mill,  l).l).,  F.U.A.S..  Second  edition.  Cambridge:  Deightou, 
bell  &  Co. 

4.  The  Gospel  History :  a  Compendium  of  Critical  Lnvestigations  tn 
i^upport  of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  A.  Kbrard.  T.  '1‘.  Clark. 

b.  1  he  Li  fe  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earthy  in  its  Llistorical^  Chronological, 
and  Geographical  Relations,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andre\YS. 
Alexander  Strahan. 

6.  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Gospels;  intended  as  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  Harmony  and  Commentary.  Ly  the  Kev.  Isaac  Williams, 
b.  1).,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  F.  &  J.  Kiviugtou. 
7.  Lamest  Renan.  Fie  de  Jesus.  Paiis. 
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homage.  There  is  much  in  us  that  hovers  with  tenderness  over 
the  elder  and  simpler  Ibrms  of  worship — the  quaint  devices  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  altar-pieces — the  canvasses  of  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
Guido,  and  Raphael,  and  the  like ;  and  we  see  how  each  age  sends 
its  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  by  its  own  Magi,  and  in  vessels 
of  its  own  moulding.  The  Saviour,  whose  name,  and  merits,  and 
mercy,  received  rich  incense  from  the  ofterings  of  art  then, 
receives,  we  may  hope,  not  less  precious  adoration  from  the 
colder  but  perhaps  more  trustworthy  forms  of  criticism  now. 

The  greatest  miracle  of  Christianity  is  Christ  himself.  This  was 
always  true,  and  every  effort  made  to  account  for  this  stupendous 
mvstery  of  humanity  only  makes  the  miracle  more  distinct. 
Criticism  upon  the  life  of  Christ  is  simply  foiled.  The  critic  did 
not  intend  it  so,  but  not  the  less  have  his  cold-blooded  achieve¬ 
ments  turned  into  acts  of  adoration  and  hymns  of  praise ; 
humanly,  Christ  will  not  be  accounted  for — his  presence  on  the 
earth  both  in  the  history  of  his  own  person,  in  the  history  of 
opinions  about  himself,  and  the  history  of  his  church  increases 
in  marvellousness  the  more  intently  the  circumstances  are 
surveyed.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  increasingly  felt  that  all 
rehgious  controversies  are  converging  more  and  more  dailjjr 
round  the  person  of  Christ — all  questions  relating  to  man^s 
religious  nature — his  hopes,  his  future  life  and  destinies — the 
subtlest  forms  of  modern  heresy  and  speculations.  Round  about 
the  still  and  awfully  beautiful  form  of  the  world's  Redeemer, 

8.  Eanmt  Renan.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospehy  and  the  Romance  of  M. 

Renan.  Three  Essays.  13y  the  Rev.  Du  SchafF,  and  M.  Napoieon 
Roussel.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

9.  Earnest  Renan.  The  Critical  School  and  Jesus  Christ.  A  reply  to 

M.  Renatf  s  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Edmond  l)e  Prepens^.  Translated 
by  L.  Corkrau.  Elliot  Stock. 

10.  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By 
Charles  J.  Ellicott,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Parker,  Son,  and 
Bourn. 

11.  The  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Albert  Reville,  D.D.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  reprinted  from  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Theologisy  by 
John  R.  Beard,  D.D.  Simpkins. 

12.  Jhrner  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  Six  volumes.  Clark’s  Foreign 
Theological  Library. 

13.  A  Defence  of  *  the  Eclipse  of  Faith.''  By  its  Author.  Being  a  re¬ 
joinder  to  Professor  Newman* s  Reply.  (  Criticism  on  the  Perfection 
of  Christ.)  Longmans. 

14.  the  Christ  of  History.  By  John  Young,  LL.D.  W.  Allan. 

15.  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  By  Horace  Bushnell. — Chapter  X. 

The  Character  of  Jesus  forbids  his  possible  Classification  with  Men. 
New  York:  Scrivner. 
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rage  the  fiercest  conflicts  of  the  great  casuists  of  the  ago.  In 
our  own  time,  almost  every  fonn  of  intellectual  strife,  waged 
since  the  Master  ascended,  finds  itself  ^elle^yed.  The  press 
abundantly  shows  that  cold,  critical,  sceptical  intelligences  can 
no  liiore  let  alone  the  name,  the  history,  the  irorh\  and  tlie 
presence  of  Him  who  is  to  us  the  Son  of  Mary  and  the  Son  of 
God,  than  can  His  most  devoted  disciples.  Every  few'  years 
beholds  some  brave  unbeliever,  leading  on  some  ncw^  regiinent, 
displaying  some  new  banner  as  a  forlorn  hope,  attemi)ting  to 
scale  the  citadel  w^e  may  w’ell  call  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Around 
that  Rock,  in  all  directions,  lie  the  graveyards  of  heretics  and 
unbelievers  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and,  amidst  the 
crowds  of  graves  and  ‘‘  bones  with  us  to  this  day,^’  here  and  tliere 
a  solitary  tombstone  recording  the  epitaph  and  the  opinion 
of  some  one  more  lK)ld  or  presumptuous  than  the  crowd  of  t 
annihilated  comrades  around  him.  It  has  been  all  in  vain. 
Millions  of  arrows  have  been  hurtled  against  the  Rock  ;  if  they 
have  touched  it,  they  have  fallen  harmlessly  by  its  side— the 
arrow^  which  strained  all  the  strength  of  the  marksman  has  left 
its  object  unhurt.  The  greatest  miracle  of  all  time,  we  say — 
the  greatest  miracle  of  Christiatiitg,  especialhjy  is  Christ  Him- 
self 

But  how  will  it  be  with  M.  Renan  ?  What  of  the  w^ork  of 
^I.  Renan  ?  Is  not  this  a  notable  and  memorable  exception  to 
our  too  sweeping  condemnation  ?  Will  not  this  w  ork  abide  and 
stand  the  test  To  w'hich  also  we  may  reply  as  w^e  replied  to  a 
like  question  proposed  to  us  some  weeks  since  by  an  earnest 
admirer  of  M.  Renan  in  Paris — the  earnest  admirer  had  never 
read  anything  like  this  precious  little  gem  of  heretical  bijouterie 
— he  went  ofi‘  into  Pindarics  at  the  mention  of  the  book,  tucked  ^ 
up  his  singing  robes  about  him  and  ascended  on  the  wdngs  of 
dithyrambics.  He  had  read  the  Vie  de  Jesus  six  times;  w’as 
prepared  to  read  it,  w’e  cannot  tell  how^  many  times  more.  M  e 
cut  across  his  pathw’ay  by  asking  his  opinion  of  M.  Renan^s  Vie  [ 
de  Charlemagne,  He  had  never  heard  of  that  book.  **  Oh,^’  ( 

exclaimed  w’e,  ‘‘and  w’hat  ignorance  in  a  Frenchman,  and 
especially  of  the  w  orks  of  so  beloved  an  idol !  and  are  you,’^  we  ^ 
exclaimed,  “  not  awuire  of  the  altogether  new  and  ingenious 
view  M.  Renan  has  given  of  the  character  and  achievements  of 
the  great  Frank  how’  he  has  very  much  left  out  of  sight  the 
minor  considerations  of  his  fierce  conflicts — the  vast  empire  he 
founded  and  consolidated,  and  has  brought  into  view'  with  a 
Ix'autiful  na'ivetey  how  that  to  him  France  is  indebted  for  its 
fame  as  Mistress  and  Empress  of  the  fashions  and  amusements 
ol  the  w'orld  to  him  it  ow’es  its  victory  over  the  dance  and  over 


‘‘  Have  you  read  Remuis  Vie  de  Charlemagne  ?  ** 
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the  fiddle — its  leadership  in  the  fashions  of  the  ball-room  and 
the  palace.’^  Our  friend  grew  rather  impatient — was  not  disposed 
to  have  it  thought  that  the  great  Charlemagne  was  only  a  leader 
ot‘  fiddles  and  of  frolic.  Moreover,  there  was  something 
impertinent  suggested  in  the  way  of  putting  the  thing,  want  of 
historical  fact,  Sic.y  ‘‘  Oh  Monsieur,’'  we  exclaimed, 

“  Monsieur,  Monsieur,  what  have  historical  facts  to  do  with 
disciples  of  M.  Renan  Charlemagne  was  indeed  a  great  king 
and  a  great  coiupicror — not  the  purest  or  most  moral  in  life 
certainly — hut  we  forgive  him  that  for  the  sake  of  his  age. 
Yet  we  "could  tell  the  story  of  his  life  with  exactly  the  accent 
with  which  M.  Renan  has  told  the  life  of  Christ.  What  is  M. 


Kenan’s  life  of  Christ?  Well,  is  it  not  a  lie?  For  our  false 


version  of  the  great  Emperor’s  life,  perhaps  if  our  name  gave 
us  any  right  to  the  condescension  of  consideration  at  all,  critics 
would  say,  ‘‘  facts,  facts  !  where  arc  tlie  facts  ?^’  Even  this  wo 
have  to  say  to  M.  Renan,  “  Oh,  M.  Renan,  where  do  you  get 
your  facts  ?  ”  and  pert  and  flippant,  he  gives  us  two  replies, 
jH'rhaps — “  facts !  oh,  well,  that  is  not  material.”  (Reply  the 
first.)  “Facts!  oh,  well,  by  the  science  of  modern  criticism  I 
evolve  that  view  of  things.”  (Reply  the  second.)  The  science 
of  modern  criticism  enables  M.  Renan  to  behold  in  Jesus  “  the 


man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,”  who  mourned  over 
his  loneliness,  and  plaintively  enquireil  of  liis  disciples,  “  will  ye 
also  go  away  ?  ” — who  spent  niglits  among  the  cold  mountains 
in  ])raye*  who  had  neither  the  home,  although  so  bald  and 
deserted,  of  a  fox  or  a  bird.  M.  Renan  sees  in  this  awful  and 


most  matchless  sufferer  a  man  of  the  world,  talking  to  it  with 
delicate  wit  and  exquisite  raillery — describes  Him  as  a  young 
and  ])opular  Rabbi,  leading  on  the  pleasure-inspired  races,  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  Galilee — speaking  in  accents 
amiable  and  charming — j)ossessed  of  a  handsome  person,  and 
gathering  around  Himself  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely — a 
beautiful  young  Nazarene  with  something  of  the  character  of  a 
troubadour,  and  more  of  the  character  of  a  magician,  shading 
off  into  an  impostor.  Thus,  “  Johanna,  wife  of  Chusa,  one  of  the 
“  stewards  of  Antipas,  Susanna,  and  others  who  have  remained 
“  unknown,  followed  him,  and  constantly  ministered  to  him. 

Some  u  ere  rirhy  and  by  their  fortune  enabled  the  young  prophet  to 
“  hre  without  following  the  trade,  whleh  he  had  until  then  practiHedf* 
In  innumerable  places  we  pause  and  exclaim,  well,  but  where 
are  the  facts  for  the  inferences  ?  to  which  M.  Renan  would 
|)olitely  reply,  “  Oh  reader,  you  have  the  inferences,  never  mind 
the  facts!”  “Oh  Monsieur,  where  are  the  faetn  ?  Where 
arv  the  facts  for  this  exalted  essay  on  biographic  Chris tology  ? 
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You  ask  me  for  facts  for  my  version  that  Charlemagne  founded 
an  empire  of  fiddlers  and  fashions  ^  ask  your  friend,  ^1.  Henan, 
for  his  facts.  My  theory  has  a  shade  of  possibility  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  even  the  stately  Charlemagne,  but  there  is  no  remote 
possibility  of  the  most  shadowy  support  of  evidence  for  yours.” 

Tho  greaUfif  miracle  is  Clfrist  Himself. — That  same  evening 
in  which  we  discoursed  thus,  we  created  another  little  sur¬ 
prise  bv  inquiring  of  a  saranf  who  was  loud  in  his  praise 
of  M.  "Renan,  “Rut  have  you  not  then  seen  the  great 
“reply?’*  Our  friend  confessed  that  he  had  seen  innu¬ 
merable  replies ;  he  thought  he  had  not  seen  one  worthy  of  the 
designation  of  a  great  reply.  **  Ah  !  ”  said  we,  “  but  how  sur- 
“  prising  that  is;  the  reply  to  which  we  allude  has  many 
“  circumstances  very  remarkable  about  it ;  it  is  altogether 
“  irresistible ;  it  was  written  bv  four  friends  at  very  wide  inter- 
“  valsof  time,  each  furnishing  actual  personal  reminiscences,  and 
“  you  know  now  the  names  of  the  four  friends,  ^latthew,  Mark, 
“  liuke,  and  John.  Why,  indeed,  Xenophon  wrote  some  account 
“  of  Socrates,  and  1  quite  assure  you,  T  would  rather  receive 
“  Xenophon’s  account  than  M.  Renan’s — if  your  great  Master 
“  chose  to  enlighten  me  upon  the  life  of  the  sage,  his  criticism 
“  might  furnish  me  here  and  there  with  some  little  matters  of 
“  verbal  elucidation,  but  I  obtain  from  Xenophon  a  full  and 
“  quite  sufficient  portrait  of  his  friend.  What  folly  this  is  to 
“  attempt  to  school  me  into  the  thought  that  I  shall  get  my 
“  first  clear  conception  of  the  character  of  Jesus  from  the  fancies 
“  and  criticisms  of  a  modern  Frenchman.  I  think  those  four 
“  men  were  likelv  to  know  Christ,  but  1  am  abundantly  charmed 
“  and  satisfied  with  their  picture.  Four  pictures,  and  all  giving 
“  different  features  and  aspects  of  one  face,  and  that  face  a 
“  combination  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  suffering  and  strength 
“  in  Majesty — Oh  !  what  nonsense  to  tell  me,  or  men  like  me, 
“  about  this  little  discrepancy’  or  that — that  a  ainfli  hour  is 
“mentioned  in  one  Gospel,  and  a  siHh  in  another  —  that 
“  Matthew  gives  one  genealogy’  and  Luke  another — I  am  so 
“  smitten  and  overawed  by  another  thing,  that  these,  although 
“  reconcileable  enough,  never  occur  to  me.  But  T  say’,  how 
“  came  those  four  men  to  conceive  that  one  thing  ?  to  present 
“  no  contradiction  of  character  in  Him — each  doing,  with  artless 
“  simplicity’,  what  it  is  absolutely’ certain  neither  Shakspeare 
“  nor  Corneille  could  have  done,  presenting  the  portrait  of  one 
“  at  whoiu  we  can  look,  with  all  his  aspects  of  suffering  and  in¬ 
i'  dignation,  and  call  the  Perfect  and  The  Holy  ?  I  know  the 
deplorable  plight  y’our  master  has  got  into  in  his  attempt  to 
conceive  his  perfect  man — he  has  made  him  satirist,  magician, 


**  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  ** 
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“  and  impostor,  but  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  combined 
“  more  perfectly  and  completely  in  their  trade  of  falsehood  and 
“  traffic  of  collusion ;  if  they  were  rogues,  oh,  not  to  say  how 
“  admirably,  how  infinitely  thej'  agreed — so  that  their  portrait 
“  is  perfection — the  circumstantial  evidence  is  demonstration — 
“  their  little  tracts,  winds  blowing  at  once  from  the  four  points 
“of  the  compass  to  tear  and  scatter  to  their  merited  obscurity 
“  the  pages  of  your  Master,  while  the  great  fact  remains 
“  just  where  it  was — the  (jtrdfvst  tnirade  of  Christianity  is  Christ 
“  HimselfV^ 

The  term  Christology  is  not  one  we  very  much  love.  It  is 
not  only  expressive  but  it  is  necessary,  yet  it  seems  open  to  a 
charge  of  irreverence.  It  expresses  that  new  determination, 
however,  of  modern  thought,  which  has  applied  the  most  rigid 
tests  of  criticism  to  the  historical  person  of  Christ,  to  the 
opinions  respecting  Him,  and  to  the  documents  by  which  His 
name,  II is  works  and  memory  are  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  comprehensive  term;  and  truly,  when  mind 
travels  over  the  history  of  Christian  dogma  and  doctrine 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  it  seems  as  if  a  new  kind  of 
evidence  for  Ilis  divine  and  infinite  Being  comes  to  light.  The 
simple  and  sensuous  mind,  satisfied  with  (ffirist  after  the  flesh, 
nay,  the  simple,  faithful  mind,  cultured  in  its  simplicity,  has 
been  well  satisfied  with  a  very  plain  reception  of  Ilis  person  and 
work ;  but  when  we  step  down  from  the  earliest  (ffiristian 
periods  through  the  successive  schools  and  creeds  of  the  East  and 
tlie  West,  what  wonderful  variety  of  thought  appears  !  How  in¬ 
numerable  the  aspects  are  from  whence  He  has  been  regarded ! 
The  greatest  minds  of  the  (church,  passing  on  in  the  long 
procession  of  opinion,  have  found  rest  for  the  heart,  and  rest  for 
the  vision  in  Him.  The  idea  of  the  God-man — what  endless 
spe(‘ulation  as  to  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment,  and  the  nature  and 
ultimate  end  of  it.  It  is  amazing,  this  interminable  variety  of 
opinion — opinion  more  or  less  substantial — now  touching  the 
most  earthly  theory  with  Arius,  and  now  rising  to  the  most 
vast,  awful  and  heavenly  with  Athanasius — now,  as  in  the  words 
and  hymns  of  Ambrose,  or  Basil  or  ('hrysostom,  a  present  sense, 
a  person  and  a  power — and  now,  as  in  later  days,  in  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  and  airy  nothings  of  Hegel  or  Kant,  and,  we  must 
add,  of  Strauss  also — an  idea,  an  abstract  and  absolute  idea — 
all  this  is  very  remarkable;  for  with  all  and  through  all  runs  the 
thought  that  there  is  that  in  Christ  as  a  manifestation  and 
revelation  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  All  find  in  Him  the 
Eternal  Word,  and  its  utterance  to  humanity  ;  and  the  science  of 
f  'hristology  brings  the  mind  to  the  front  of  the  great  thought. 


that,  in  whatever  way  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  rep^arch'd,  he 
impresses  every  truly"  tlioughtlul  mind,  even  when  not  alilieted 
with  too  great"  a  weight  ot‘  reverence— how  much  more  when 
reverent  as  its  ultimate  idea  and  end  :  thus,  the  greatest  luiiids 
have  moved  about  at  case,  \\c  may  almost  say,  perhaps  with  too 
much  ease,  in  the  contemplation  ot  that  Divine  Person.  The 
thought  of  Christ  rises  like  a  vast  mountain  chain  ;  its  highest 
j)oint  is  lost  in  the  light ;  at  the  foot  of  that  vast  and  awful 
thought  lie  the  vales  and  lields  and  folds  for  the  sim})le  sheep 
of  the  goiKl  Shepherd — jiasturage  for  11  is  flocks — ascending, 
there  are  rich  vineyards  of  refreshment  for  those  who  leave  the 
hot  field  and  the  scorching  sun — higher  still  are  the  cool  and 
shady  grots,  nooks,  j)leasant  passes,  where  lonely  meditation 
rests  itself  at  noon.  Put  the  mountain  chain  has  also  depths 
unfathomable,  passes  that  are  even  frightful,  where  winds  of 
indignation  and  storm  and  judgment  sleep — ways  of  mysterious 
thought  and  ])urposi' — forbidden  grounds  where  only  irreverent 
feet  can  feel  themselves  perfectly  at  home,  where,  if  the  holier 
and  more  reverent  nature  unexpectedly  finds  itself,  it  trembles, 
kneels,  reverentially  turns  aside,  while  retaining  u])on  its  mind 
for  ever  after  the  awe  and  the  power  as  of  a  great  vision — and 
when  these  paths  have  been  touched,  they  never  can  be  ex- 
jdored.  Still  there  are  the  clear  heights,  lines  which  at  last  lose 
themselves  in  veils  and  vestures  of  infinite  light,  where  feet  eaii 
never  tread,  but  Ixaieath  whose  glow  the  mystic  sits  and  wonders 
and  dreams,  lake  down  from  the  s\\c\t‘  J)onfrr\s  ('/frisfohgi/. 
What  a  universe  of  opinion  about  Christ  as  God  maniiest  in  the 
flesh,  vet  how  cold  and  hard  it  all  reads.  On  the  contrary,  the  eve 
c»f  the  Christian  sees  Christ  as  some  mount  of  holiness — mount  of 


thought — mount  of  Providence,  thronged  by  innumerable  feet, 
bathed  by  tears  from  millions  and  myriads  of  eyes — hunger  has 
fed  ujKUi  it — passion  has  become  quiet  upon  it — unchastity  has 
become  pure  upon  it — weakness  has  become  strong  upon  it— 
disease  has  found  health  upon  it,  and  death  has  found  life  upon 
it.  Let  every  otlier  miracle  reported  of  the  Christian  system  be 
disproved,  ami  still  there  remains  this,  that  Christ  has  furnished 
such  infinite  thought  to  men,  such  infinite  refreshment.  lie  is 
not  a  past  tense  even  yet.  He  who  enehained  cities,  empires,  and 
monarchies — whom  kings  and  queens  followed  through  forests, 
thorns  and  rocks,  forsaking  even  themselves  for  Him — whom 
millions  of  souls  have  loved — and  those  most  who  were  the  most 
wise  and  tender,  and  thoughtful  and  pure — even  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  flames  and  the  dislocation  of  bones.  He  has  so  w  rought 
Himself  into  the  life  and  experience  of  the  w-orld,  that  millions 
of  catheilrals,  churches,  and  chapels  have  been  reared  where  to 
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fan  the  flames  of  affection  to  Him ;  tlie  aid  of  science  and  the 
fine  arts,  of  sculpture  and  painting,  have  been  called  in  to  per¬ 
petuate  love  to  Him  ;  devotion  celebrating  and  symbolizing  in 
a  thousand  ways.  Him,  seen  and  believed  in  monuments  on 
mountain  summits  and  by  the  road  sides — in  cemeteries — in 
words  bv  the  beds  of  the  dving — in  crosses  on  the  crowns  of 
Joiners — or  the  breasts  of  soldiers — on  the  bosoms  of  Christian 
maidens;  so  accomplishing  those  wonderful  words,  “1,  when  1  am 
“  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me;  or,  to  translate  them 
more  freely,  “  When  I  have  been  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  died 
“an  iirnominious  death,  the  whole  world  will  adore  me.’^  Such 
recollections  and  thoughts  as  these  prevent  any  escape  from  the 
conclusion,  let  scepticism  and  criticism  do  what  they  will,  the 
(jreatest  mintc/e  in  Christian  it  is  Christ  Himself. 

'J'o  an  honest  mind,  what  absurdity  starts  to  view  from  all  the 
sophistical  illusions  of  Hegel  or  Strauss.  The  analytic  and 
destructive  process  of  Nehburh  is  (‘Jirried  forward  to  some  won¬ 
derful  consecpiences,  when  all  notion  of  a  personal  Christ  is 
dismissed  with  contempt — when  it  is  asserted  that  many  not  a 
man,  but  man  at  large,  is  the  present  God — the  individual 
altogether  sunk  in  the  species — when  the  spirit  that  is  in  man 
is  simply  identified  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe  —  when 
nothing  but  a  glorious  human  race  exists,  in  which  the  pulse  of 
])i  vine  Hie  is  ever  beating,  itself  the  truest  effluence  and  mani¬ 
festation  of  Divinity — Ciirist  is  simply  and  only  the  highest 
outcome  of  this  humanity.  Here  is  the  expression  of  this  plea¬ 
sant  creed  in  the  words  of  Strauss  : — * 


“  The  kef/  to  the,  whole  of  Christolofjy  is  this  :  that  an  idea  instead  o  f  an 
indind'tal  is  set  forth  as  the  suhje.ct  of  the  attributes  which  are  predicated 
of  i'hrist  in  the  i'hurch  doctrine:  but  then  it  is  a  real  idea,  not  a 
Kantian  or  unsubstantial  one.  Taken  as  resifling  in  an  ind iridual 
man,  tlie  properties  and  lunctioiis  whieli  the  Cluirch  doctrine  aseiioes 
to  the  Clirist  are  incotisistenl  and  self-contradictory  :  but  in  the  idea  of 
tin*  (^or  race  of  men  )  they  liannonize  togt*tlier.  Humanity  is  the 

union  ot  both  natun*s  :  it  is  the  God  made  man,  tbe  infinite  manifesting 
itself  in  the  finite,  tbe  finite  spirit  reminding  itself  of  its  infinity:  it  is 
the  cldld  of  tbe  visibh*  Mother,  Nature,  and  the  invisit)le  Fatlier,  Spirit. 
Humanity  is  tiu*  miraclc’Worker  ;  in  so  far  as  in  tin*  course  of  the  history 
of  man  Spirit  is  ever  acapiiring  a  more  ])erfect  mastery  over  Nature, 
botli  within  and  without,  which  is  subjected  as  a  powerless  material  to 


•  ridi  precious  passage  is  indeed  a  key  to  tbe  whole  mythical  view  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  l>r.  Mill  (piotes  it  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the  whole 
system,  in  his  masterly  and  most  destructive  analysis,  which  we  are  glad 
to  see  n<»w  in  a  new  edition  : — Observations  on  the  attempted  application  of 
Pantheistic  Principles  to  the  Theon/  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  Gospel. 
by  W.  11.  Mill,  D.D.,  F.K.A.S.,  &c.,‘ &c. 
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itR  activity.  Humanity  is  the  ginlees  one :  inasmuch  as  the  course  of  its 
development  is  a  wholly  blameless  one :  pollution  ever  cleaves  to  the 
individual  only,  but  in  the  jj^enus  and  its  history  it  is  taken  away. 
Humanity  it  is  tchtch  dies  and  rtsee  (if/atHy  and  agcende  towards  heaven: 
inasmuch  as  from  the  negation  ol  its  mere  natural  state  its  higher 
spiritual  life  is  ever  proceeding,  and  from  the  removal  of  its  finite 
character  as  a  personal,  a  national,  and  a  mundane  spirit,  its  oneness 
proceeds  with  the  infinite  Spirit  of  heaven.  Through  faith  in  this 
Chriet  and  especially  in  hie  death  and  reeurrection  is  man  justified  before 
Ood :  i.  e.  the  individual  man  also  becomes  partaker  of  this  divino- 
human  life  of  the  genus  at  large,  solely  through  the  quickening 
influence  of  the  idea  of  humanity  in  itself;  and  especially  in  this 
momentous  circumstance,  that  the  negation  of  the  merely  natural  or 
stmsual  state,  which  is  itself  the  negation  of  spirituality,  being  con- 
w^quently  the  negation  of  a  negation,  is  the  only  way  for  man  to  the 
true  spiritual  life. — This  alonk  is  the  absolute  subject-matter  of  Chrislo- 
logy  :  the  circumstance  that  this  appears  bound  up  in  the  person  and 
history  of  an  individual  [viz.  Jesus  of  Nazareth]  belongs  only  to  the 
historical  form  of  the  doctrine.” 

Honest,  plain,  and  simple  minds,  we  say,  will  bo  disposed  to 
treat  as  sheerest  nonsense  such  sublime  excursions  of  modern 
Gnosticism ;  while  they  will  be  disposed  also  to  accept  as  a 
wonderful  homage  to  the  real  and  substantial  Divinity  of  the 
Dinne  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith,  that,  in  order  to  evade 
its  miraculous  character,  those  who  deny  its  supernatural  claims 
and  demand  regard  as  the  leaders  in  peculiar  speculative  insight, 
are  compelled  to  see  in  Christ  the  idea  of  the  last  and  most 
ultimate  reach  and  stretch  of  the  human  spirit.  Strauss  equals 
Renan  in  this.  Renan  closes  his  Vie  de  Jesnsy  saying,  ”  What- 
”  ever  may  be  the  unexpected  phenomena  of  the  future,  Jesus 
”  will  not  lx‘  surpassed  ;  His  worship  will  constantly  renew  its 
”  youth  ;  the  tale  of  his  life  will  cause  ceaseless  tears  ;  his  suf- 
”  ferings  vriW  soften  the  best  hearts ;  all  the  ages  will  proclaim 
“  that  among  the  sons  of  men  there  is  none  born  who  is  greater 
“  than  Jesus.”  Many  years  before  this  sentence  was  penned, 
Strauss  also  had  written,  “  If  religion  then  is  the  relation  be- 
“  tween  God  and  man,  become  vital  in  the  human  spirit,  in 
“  recognised  spiritual  oneness,  the  goal  of  religious  development, 
“  the  insuperably  highest  step — this  oneness  was  ever  thus 
”  present  in  Christ,  and  thus  in  a  religious  respect  it  is  for  all 
”  aj^s  imjiossible  to  exceed  his  attainment.”  These  are  the 
conlessions  of  the  two  masters  of  the  infidel  aspects  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  Ordinary  minds  will  perhaps  be  unable  to  draw  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  fact  of  Christ  as  a  miracle,  and  that  alto¬ 
gether  extraordinary,  not  to  say  miracidous,  character  associated 
with  Him.  It  is  certainly  marvellous  enough  when,  having 
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confessed  so  much,  the  two  writers  turn  round  upon  their  readers 
and  sav,  **  Ah,  but  Christ  was  but  an  idea  ;  in  point  of  fact.  He 
“  had  no  substantial  and  real  existence  at  all ;  He  was  only  the 
“  shadow  of  humanity  ;  He  was  the  full-length  portrait  of  the 
“  possible  attainments,  the  last  realization  of  the  ideal  of  the 
numan  race/*  It  is  very  strange  that  this  ideal  of  humanity 
should  have  taken  this  shape — very  remarkable,  indeed,  that 
upon  this  young  Nazarene  should  have  descended  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  become  thus  representative.  It  seems  more  and  more 
certain  that  He  worked  with  the  carpenter.  His  reputed  father, 
till  He  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  then  He  appeared  for  a 
brief  period  of  three  years  before  his  countr}nnen  ;  and  then  He 
died,  and  the  w'orld  has  never  been  quite  the  same  w^orld  since. 
There  is  no  proof  that  He  w^as  called  to  the  extraordinary  mis¬ 
sion  to  which  He  gave  Himself.  Very  strong  efforts  are  made 
by  these  intellectual  gentlemen  to  show'  how  ignorant  He  was 
— this  ultimate  idea  **  of  ‘‘  Humanity.**  Imther  also  w'as 

ignorant ;  Erasmus  and  Melancthon,  and  many  since  then, 
have  depreciated  the  attainments  of  the  forest  miner*8  son  ;  yet, 
although  he  led  a  very  hard  youth,  he  w'ent  to  many  schools — 
Mansfeld,  Magdeburg,  and  Eisenach,  and  to  the  University  of 
Erfurt,  and,  as  Schatf  remarks,  “  having  passed  through  the 
“  ascetic  discipline  of  convent  life,  lived  in  a  university,  sur- 
“  rounded  by  professors,  students,  and  libraries,  he  was  inno- 
“  cently,  as  it  w'ere,  made  a  refonner  bv  extraordinary  events 
**  and  the  irresistible  current  of  his  age.^*  It  was  not  so  with 
Jesus ;  in  Him  all  looks  like  miracle.  Most  great  reformers 
find  their  wdll  moved  by  circumstances  beyond  their  owm  keep¬ 
ing,  but  Christ  looks  perfectly  miniculous,  and  perfectlv  volun¬ 
tary.  There  is  no  natural  explanation  to  be  given  of  liim  ;  He 
w  as  absolutely  original  and  independent.  “  He  taught  the 
“  world  as  one  who  had  learned  nothing  from  it,  and  w'as  under 
“  no  obligation  to  it.**  But  what  was  all  this  ?  Ah,  w'e  have 
to  trim  the  sails  of  comprehension  as  w'e  read  the  life  of  Christ ; 
the  modern  ex])onents  w'ill  have  it  that  a  delusion  has  regene¬ 
rated  the  world,  and  exalted  the  hopes  of  humanity — at  best, 
the  life  of  Christ  was  only  a  happy  coincidence,  and  if,  as  M. 
Henan  says,  w'e  only  ‘‘  gently  entice  the  texts  of  the  Gospels,** 
w  o  may  find  many  meanings  wdiich  seemed  to  have  no  existence 
before.  But,  in  fact,  as  to  the  actual  existence  and  work,  and 
even  words  of  Christ,  it  has  been  ingeniously  said,  that  “  the 
“  ])roofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Homan  hlmpire  are  far  from 
“  equalling  in  number  and  value  those  of  Jesus  Christ.**  Written 
proofs,  silent  proofs,  living  proofs  abound  everyw'here ;  to  the 
most  enlightened  half  of  the  universe,  the  existence  of  the 
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ancient  masters  of  the  world  is  only  by  hearsay,  and  to  the 
remaining  half  their  very  name  is  unknown.  The  exist  once  of 
(Mirist  is  aftinnod  by  the  heaps  of  early  Christian  docuincnts, 
and  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  biographies  of  thousands  of 
saints  ;  by  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  theologians,  apologists, 
controversialists,  critics,  liturgical  and  ascetic  writers,  poets, 
philosophers;  by  inscriptions  on  tombs,  and  documents  bearing 
the  year  of  Christ ;  and  beyond  all  these,  the  living  proofs  in 
the  immense  family  adoring  in  Jesus  Christ  the  true  God-inade 
man,  to  reconcile  man  to  God.  America  and  Europe  peopUd 
by  this  family,  and  colonies  of  Christians  spreading  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  all  the  archipelagos  of  the  seas — forming 
(‘(‘rtainly  the  most  favoured  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  exercising  undivided  sway  everywhere  in  virtue  of  their 
moral  and  material  superiority  All  that  can  be  alleged  against 
the  ( diristian  religion  is,  that  it  is  beyond  our  capacities.  Hut  can 
man  invent  and  create  a  religion  beyond  himself?  How,  then,  can 
a  man  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Homan  Empire,  yet 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  actual  personal  existence  of  Jesus  Clirist? 
Compared  with  the  foolish  absurdities  of  such  speculators  as 
Strauss  and  his  school,  there  is  common  sense  in  the  words 
understood  to  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Aai)oleon; 
he  brings  out  into  distinctness  the  truth  not  only  that  dying  for 
Ghrist  proves  that  he  really  did  exist,  but  that,  dying  himself, 
he  has  never  ceased  to  reign  over  souls  with  incomparable  power. 
The  following  words  were  addressed  to  one  of  his  generals,  who 
appeared  to  consider  Christ  merely  in  the  light  of  a  great 
genius : — 


“  'flu'  triumph  of  love  is,  without  dispute,  the  greatest  of  the  miracles 
of  (Mirist.  I!«‘,  and  he  only,  has  suceee(l(‘d  in  raising  the  heart  of  man 
above  vi>ihle  thiiii's,  even  to  the  sacritiee  of  time  ;  he  alone,  by  establish¬ 
ing  sucli  an  immolation,  has  established  a  link  between  heavtn  and 
(‘artli. 

‘‘  .\11  thos(‘  who  sincerely  b(  lieve  in  him  experience  this  admirable, 
snpernatni al,  all  powerful  love,  which  is  an  inexplicable  phenoincnoii, 
and  cannot  b(‘  attained  bv  the  reason  and  streimth  of  man;  it  is  a 
sacred  tire  which  has  been  given  to  (‘arth  by  this  new  l^roinetheus,  and 
of  wliich  time,  that  jrreat  dcstrover  of  all  thiims,  can  neither  waste  the 
Htrength  nor  limit  the  duration.  I,  Napoleon,  admire  this  fatd  more 
than  any  other,  because  I  have  often  reth'eted  upon  it,  and  it  ati’ords 
me  complete  pro»d*  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ ! 

**  1  have  fasc  inated  multitudes  who  would  have  died  for  me.  Cod 
loridd  that  1  shoiild  form  any  comparison  bidween  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  soldiers  and  Christian  charity,  which  are  as  different  from  one 
another  as  their  causes  ! 

“  hut,  in  tine,  it  was  by  my  presence,  by  the  electricity  of  my 
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bv  one  single  word  that  I  lighted  the  sacred  tire  in  all  hearts  .... 
Certainly  1  possess  the  secret  of  that  magic  j)Ower  which  carries  the 
mind  of  man  along  with  it,  but  1  eoiibl  not  communicate  it  to  any  one; 
not  one  ot  my  generals  has  received  or  imbibed  it  from  me;  neither 
have  I  the  secret  of  causing  my  name  and  my  love  for  ever  to  remain 
enshrined  iu  the  heart  of  man,  aud  of  working  wonders  therein,  un¬ 
assisted  by  matter. 

“Now  that  I  am  at  St.  Ifdena, . now  that  I  am  fastened 

down  alone  upon  tins  rock,  who  tights  my  battles,  and  conquers  empires 
for  me?  Where  are  the  courtiers  of  my  misfortunes?  Do  men  think 
of  me  /  Who  exerts  himself  for  mein  Europe?  Who  has  remained 

faithful  to  my  cause?  Where  are  my  friends? . Yes,  two 

or  three,  immortalised  by  their  tidelity,  j)artake  and  console  my 
exile ! . 

“  Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men  !  such  is  the  fate  of  (^lesar  and 
Aleximder;  aud  then  we  are  forgotten!  and  the  name  of  a  comjueror, 
as  well  as  that  of  an  emperor,  is  nothing  more  than  the  subject  of  a 
college  theme!  Our  exploits  are  at  tlie  mercy  of  any  pedant  who 
chooses  to  praise  or  insult  us ! 

“  Ilow  many  and  various  judgments  are  passed  on  the  great  Louis 
XIV.!  Scarcely  was  he  dead,  than  the  great  king  himstdf  was  left 
alone  in  the  solitude  of  his  bedroom  at  Versailles  ....  neglecte<l  by 
his  courtiers,  and  perhaps  their  laughing-stock!  He  was  no  longer 
their  master,  but  a  corpse,  the  tenant  of  a  cotHu  and  a  grave,  and  an 
object  of  horror  from  the  fear  of  that  decomposition  which  hud  already 
begun  ! 

“Such  is  the  ap{)roaching  fate  of  the  great  Napoleon!  JFhat  an 
aht/ss  is  there  between  the  depths  of  my  misery  and  the  eternal  reign  of 
Chrifitj  who  is  preached^  praised^  loved,  adored,  and  living  throughout  the 
fonrerse  /  ....  Can  that  be  called  death?  Is  it  not  rather  life? 
Jiehold  the  death  of  Christ!  behold  the  death  of  a  (tod  !^' 

The  languao^e  has,  indeed,  much  of  the  influtioii  of  the  French- 
inan,  hut  it  is  admirable  common  sense  compared  with  the  senti¬ 
mental  and  dogmatic  vapidity  of  Renan.  Such  is  a  natural 
exj)iession  of  feeling  contrasted  with  that  cold  and  inobjcctive 
spirit  which  knows  “  no  Christ  after  the  flesh  ’’ — merging  all 
Worship  in  mere  self-contemplation — and  waiting  with  cold 
delight  the  coming  of  the  time  it  shall  break  the  illusion  of  the 
sej)arating,  1  and  Thou — meditating  on  the  One  Eternal  and 
I  rue  till  the  vessel  that  holds  the  soul  as  a  separate  individual, 
IS  broken,  and  its  ethereal  fluid  merged  in  an  ocean  of  pure 
sj)irit.  Closing  his  analysis,  in  which  he  crushes  the  arrogance 
and  the  conceit  of  the  cold,  heartless,  and  unhistorical  scholar¬ 
ship  of  these  vaunted  dreamers,  Dr.  Mill  says  : — 

'1  his  may  sufKcc  to  repel  th(‘  pretenc(*  of  superior  wisdom  in  the 
impugm  r  of  a  personal  ('hrist.  Hut  if  the  suporior  might  of  the  so- 
calletl  spiritualities  which  he  alleges  be  the  main  iuducement  oflered 
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to  the  Christian  for  merging  in  them  his  faith  and  religion,  ho  mnv 
remember  that  twice  have  these  been  signally  triumphed  over  by  the 
apparent  weakness  of  the  people  of  God.  Once  a  rude  nomadk 
company,  contemptible  as  they  might  be  deemed  by  Manetho  or  by 
modem  admirers  of  his  nation,  burst  the  bands  thrown  around  them  by 
the  gigantic  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt ; — which  now  leaves  but  the 
sad  wreck  of  monuments  with  empty  names  to  the  wondering  bobolder, 
while  the  cause  of  those  emancipated  serfs  is  interwoven  with  the 
sympathetic  recollections  of  the  best  and  the  wdsest  of  the  human  race. 
And  again,  in  the  most  extcuided  and  powerful  empire  that  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen,  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  strength  and  illumination, 
the  Cross  of  an  expiring  convict  became  the  ensign  of  a  new  and  unheard 
of  kingdom,  a  kingdom  that  subdued  its  oppres.sors,  and  is  never  to  be 
destroyed.  With  this  double  Paschal  victory  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  yearly  and  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  it  will 
not  avail  to  talk  of  the  “  insignificance”  of  any  transactions  in  which 
her  Founder  was  concerned,  or  of  the  weakness  of  her  cause  at  any 
time.  The  conviction  of  the  adversaries  themselves  must  belie  their 
contemptuous  words.  They  who  cannot  bring  their  intellects  to  coiil'ess 
that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  must  discover,  in  the  utter 
impotence  of  their  endeavours  to  set  up  their  own  speculation  on  its 
ruins,  that  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  modern  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  Christ  grow  from  their  arrogant  hatred  and  contempt  for 
all  thoughts  that  recognise  a  personal  God.  What  is  the  God 
of  M.  Renan?  “The  Abyss — our  Father  the  Abyss;  and  it 
has  been  truly  said,  that  three-fourths  of  the  present  disbelicl’ 
in  Christ  arises  from  an  under-current  of  disbelief  in  a  true  and 
living  God.  The  only  life  this  spirit  recognises  is  a  subjective 
life ;  it  is  the  w’orship  of  the  ancient  Chronos  ;  how,  then,  can  it 
sit  in  judgment  u]>on  the  history  which  put  an  end  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  sw’ay  of  Zeus  ?  As  Lange  eloquently  says,  “  The 
“  Naturalist  makes  of  the  confluence  of  forces  a  holy  Ganges, 
“  which  he  w’orships,and  in  which  the  personal  Being,  engulphed 
“  and  drow’iied,  rushes  past  him,  till  he  himself  plunges  into  the 
“  dark  and  sacred  stream.”  But  again,  the  Resurrection  is 
the  rock  on  w'hich  Pantheism  sufters  shipwreck.  “  For  the  his¬ 
torian,”  says  M.  Renan,  “  the  life  of  Jesus  finishes  with  his  last 
“  sigh.”  Yet  there  is  as  much  documentary  evidence  to  certily 
to  the  tact  ot  his  resurrection  as  of  his  life  and  mission  ;  it  is 
convenient  to  eliminate  all  matters  from  the  story,  tending  at 
all  to  embarrass  the  consistency  of  the  idealistic  speculation. 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  w'ould  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  vast 
phantom  kingdom  constructed  bv  these  dreamers,  w’ho  see  in 
the  Godhead  only  an  abyss,  and  w  lio  use  their  own  fancies  as  an 
unsubstantial,  inany-colourtHl,  airy  bridge  to  pass  across  the 
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abyss  into  some  hopeless,  and  cold  and  mist-^irt  continent  of 
being,  in  which  there  will  be  still  no  personality,  no  shape,  no 
consciousness,  no  will — only  a  dreary  monotony  of  unformed 
abstractions.  How  clever  and  ingenious  that  such  a  pleasant 
creed  should  be  derived  from  Christianity  and  from  Christ. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  life  of  Christ,  no 
two  can  be  named  more  dangerous  to  faith  than  Strauss  and 
Renan.  They  differ,  but  they  resemble.  Strauss  is  cold  and 
unsubstantial,  but  unpleasantly  penetrating  like  a  mist ;  Renan 
is  cold  and  unsubstantial,  but  like  a  rainbow — the  one  is  more 
charming  than  the  other,  but  equally  illusive.  Strauss  is  coldly 
and  simply  irreverent  without  intending  to  be  so  ;  he  is  critical, 
analytical,  and,  in  disbelieving,  simply  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
his  own  nature.  Renan  is  conceited,  opinionated  and  senti¬ 
mental,  and  his  way  of  patronising  Christ  is  far  more  offensive 
to  us  than  all  the  hardy  disbelief  of  Strauss.  No  pictures 
illuminate  the  pages  of  Strauss,  but,  separated  from  their  inten¬ 
tion,  they  lighten  with  a  kind  of  beauty  the  pages  of  Rcnan^  like 
the  beauty  of  a  bright  eye  or  fair  face  in  a  bad  woman,  or  like 
some  pleasant  landscape  seen  from  a  room  in  which  murder  has 
been  committed.  Strauss  can  never  be  read  by  the  multitude  ; 
his  work  is  a  heavy,  dreary,  disintegrating  mass  of  German 
scholarship,  and,  when  read,  it  produces  upon  the  honest  mind 
tlie  impi’ession  only  of  amazement,  not  at  the  author’s  success 
in  his  work,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  together  all 
this  vast  appliance  of  power  in  order  to  destroy  the  story  of 
Jesus.  It  is  like  trying  what  ingenuity  of  torture  can  be 
invented  to  kill,  when  every  method  of  ordinary  death  seems  to 
have  failed  to  destroy.  It  is  like  elalK)rately  attempting  to  dis¬ 
solve  an  overwhelming  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence — a  vast 
array  of  ponderous  pages  to  destroy  four  little  tracts  of  a  few 
leaves.  Rcnan^Sy  on  the  contrary,  is  just  the  book  for  the 
multitude.  It  is  light,  showy,  fanciful,  pictorial  and  Frenchified 
throughout  ;  in  fact,  M.  Renan’s  scholarship  has  not  done  much 
here.  It  is  critical,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Strauss  is 
critical ;  it  is  a  criticism  which,  as  its  author  admits,  gently 
“  entices  texts  ”  into  double  meanings,  and  it  is  plausible  and 
friendly  and  jx)lite.  If  the  work  of  Strauss  has  all  the  dry  hard 
outline  of  a  German  study  or  university,  that  of  Renan  has  all 
the  affability  and  heartlessness  and  glitter  of  Paris.  Strauss 
delights  only  in  abstractions  ;  concrete  forms  are  an  abomination 
to  him  ;  all  facts,  all  things,  with  him,  exist  only  to  be  dissolved. 
He  is  a  hard  positivist;  the  human  consciousness  with  him  is 
aware  only  of  what  the  sense  sees.  If  it  ever  becomes  the 
subject  of  other  impressions  it  is  because  of  this  very  abstracting 
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tendency  in  the  linman  mind  ;  but  it  is  to  bo  warned  of  it  and 
its  illusion,  for  all  faith  is  illusion,  and  is  to  bo  accounted  for,  that 
it  iniiv  be  dissolved,  lleuau,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  mind  ever 
disjKiscHl  to  j^eneralizc;  but,  to  him,  facts  become  poetic;  that 
is,  they  assume  forms,  imaginations,  and  become  creations. 
While"  Strauss  aims  to  scatter  that  which  has  been  gatliered, 
Reuau  aims  to  gather  that  which  has  been  scattered.  Tlie  vice 
in  both  has  been  an  invincible  disgust  at  Christian  belief,  and 
an  inability  to  perceive  any  religious  tacts  by  the  aid  of  the 
higher  lights  of  faith,  or  indeed  to  recognise  at  all  faith  as  the 
highest  jiower  and  gilt  of  the  human  soul.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  when,  in  Strauss,  logical  acuteness  becomes  wrapt  in 
reverie,  and  in  Urnau  when  fact  brightens  off  into  poetry.  In 
fact,  the  thing  both  these  men  do  is  an  old  and  often  repeated 
thiny:,  and  Kz(‘kiel  verv  trulv  and  admirablv  describes  the  men 
and  their  results,  when  he  described  the  foolish  propliets  of  his 
own  day — “  T//c//  Jturr  foUourd  thvir  oicn  spirit  aud  hair  seen 
uidhiuij''  They  have  syieiit  their  time  in  ingenious  trifling 
with  truth,  like  some  writers  in  our  own  country.  A  watch  is 
a  revelation  of  Cod — it  is  a  revelation  of  the  truth  of  (lod  in 
nature.  How  then  if  a  man  determines  that  he  will  not  receive 
the  te.stimony  of  the  watch  unless  he  can  fully  coinpndieiid  it? 
He  stops  it,  and  says,  “Ah!  how  is  this,  a  little  insigniticant 
“  lifele.ss  ticking  monster  to  regulate  all  the  actions  of  my  life! 
“  It  shall  not  be;  moreover,  1  will  attemjit  to  create  such  a 
“  revulsion  of  feeling  here  that  men  shall  universally  abandon 
“  tlieir  ticking  guide  as  monstrous.  Great  cities,  the  world  over, 
“  led  by  that  little  alnuKst  inaudible  noise,  and  those  silent  ever 
“  pointing  ghostly  hands  !  And  how  did  it  come  about  in  the 
“  tirst  instance,  this  degrading  superstition,  this  clironomelctrv — 
“  banks — railways  —  otlices  of  state,  princes  and  emperors, 
“  regulating  their  atfairs  by  the  watch — away  with  it!  1  will 
“  reform  this  altogether,  or  seek  to  do  so,  ami  if  1  fail  to  ])luck 
“  awav  the  degrading  superstition  it  will  be  a  glorious  1‘ailure. 
“  What  !  has  not  man  a  sense  of  time  within  himself?  Should 
not  his  own  intuitional  consciousness  be  his  guide  hat 

would  the  world  say  to  all  this  ?  ^yhat  would  the  reader  say  ? 
d he  wmdd  would  argue  very  little;  it  would  still  hold  to  and 
listen  to  the  ticking  of  the  watch.  The  ehrononietroelastes, 
however,  is  a  very  picture  of  Messrs.  Strauss  and  Renan,  also  ot 
Messrs,  dowett,  Golenso,  and  Williams. 

I’or  the  sim])le  reader,  the  simple  enquirer  into  the  truth 
which  Christ  came  to  live,  and  to  die,  to  reveal,  and  to  proclaim, 
it  is  siitistactory  to  know  that  the  (iospels  themselves,  and  the 
epistles,  us  euimueutaries  u|k)u  the  Gospels,  wdll  be  suiHcieiit  lor 
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stiulonts  who  desire  to  sound  every  word  and  to  survey  elosely 
and  attentively  every  aspect  of  the  Divine  life.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  if  seei)ticisni  and  irreverent  sentiment  have  seized 
upon  the  life  of  Christ  for  their  literary  purj)oses,  faith  and 
reverence  have  also  followed  for  the  purj)(>se  of  guiding  the 
inapt  attention  and  subliming  the  views.  The  canvasses  of  the 
nii(ldle  aji^es  exhibit  some  ])ietures  of  Christ  which  shock  the 
taste  rather  than  aid  the  devotion,  and  the  ajj^c'of  the  press  must, 
of  course,  have  such  exhibitions  amonji;  books  as  we  have  often 
heheld  amon^  pictures.  AVhat  is  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ  will 
depc'ud  on  what  is  brought  to  the  study  of  it  ;  as  Kbrard  has 
well  said,  “We  do  not  enter  on  the  evangelical  history  with  spy- 
“  glass  in  hand,  to  seek  our  own  credit  by  essaying  to  disclose 
“  fresh  instances  of  what  is  contradictory,  foolish  or  ridiculous, 
“  but  with  the  faithful,  clear  and  open  eye  of  him  who  joyl‘ully 
“  rtcognises  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  noble,  wheresoever 
“  h(*  finds  it,  and,  on  that  account,  finds  it  with  joy,  and  never 
“  lays  aside  his  favourable  prepossession  till  he  is  ])ersuaded  of  the 
“  contrary.  e  give  ourselves  up  to  the  plastic  influenee  of  the 
“  gos])els,  live  in  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  to  ourselves 
“  while  we  thus  act  in  the  spirit  of  making  all  our  own,  a  deeper 
“  insight  into  the  unity,  beauty,  and  dei)th  of  the  evangeli(*al 
“  history.^'  When  we  enter  a  vast  forest,  or  climb  some  Alpine 
hill,  we  do  not  carry  ill  tem])er  and  criticism,  and  a  sneering 
indisposition  to  the  majesty  of  the  scene  with  us  as  we  go,  for 
if  we  did  so  we  may  be  sure  what  iiiHuences  we  should  derive 
and  what  memories  we  should  retain  of  the  views  unfolded. 
“We  should  never  forget,  in  all  our  investigations,^'  as  Kllieott 
has  said,  “that  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  history  of 
“  our  redemption,  and  these  records  can  only  be  seen  from  this 
“  ])oint  of  eontem])lation.’'  This  we  Ix'lieve  to  be  natural. 
Some  writers  deny  that  such  presup])osition  should  rule  in  the 
mind  ;  the  Christian  consciousness,  it  is  said,  is  not  innate  but 
ae(|uired,  the  result  of  education  and  therefore  of  no  authority. 

e  cannot  believe  this;  the  Christian  consciousness  in  its 
rudiment  is  an  undeniable,  self  revealing  power;  it  is  intuitive 
like  the  instinctive  apprehension  man  has  of  God.  Man  has  to 
do  violence  to  his  nature  to  root  out  the  idea  of  God ;  so,  also, 
he  h  as  to  do  violence  to  his  nature  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  Jesus  is  not  Divine,  is  not  the  Christ.  Dut,  now,  if  he 
approaches  the  study  of  the  Christ  with  reverence,  lie  will  find 
many  guides  to  helj)  him.  One  of  the  best  is  one  we  have 
seldom  seen  referred  to — “Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
“  (iosjiels,  intendtHl  as  an  introduction  to  a  harmony  and  a 
“  coinincutary,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams."  Then,  com- 
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prehending  much  of  the  light  of  the  critical  school,  and  not 
wanting  in  tenderness  of  feeling,  we  have  Ellicott’s  ‘‘  Historical 
Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.’^  But  if  it  is  from  Germany 
we  have  received  the  most  cold  and  heartless  emanations  from 
the  unclean  spirit  of  profane  criticism,  it  is  also  from  Germany 
we  receive  the  most  helpful  words  and  conclusions  of  reverent 
and  healthful  criticism ;  and  the  works  we  are  disposed  to  place 
in  the  foremost  ground  of  notice  are,  Iliv  Gospel  Jli.sfory  of 
Ebrard,  and  the  voluminous  but  brilliant  Life  of  C/n'ist,  by 
Lange.  Ebrard  set  himself  to  the  work  of  closer  criticism; 
Lange  is  not  less  critical,  but  he  does  not  use  his  criticism  as  if 
it  were  his  most  chosen  and  delightful  task.  He  has  a  play  and 
brilliancy^  of  imagination,  a  dramatic  insight  for  character,  and 
a  charming  way"  of  holding  the  telescope  of  the  imagination 
over  the  most  lovely  scenes  of  the  gospel  story",  very  pleasant 
and  relieving  to  the  mind  after  the  colder  but  even  still  more 
necessary"  pages  Ebrard.  The  reader  will  be  safe  from  the 
audacity"  oi’  Paulus  or  of  Bruno  Baur  with  Ebrard ;  he  delights 
in  the  application  of  the  severe  test  to  the  alleged  contradictions 
of  the  Gospels.  Lange  exhibits  less  of  the  simple  exercise  of 
the  mere  intellect,  the  faculty"  for  sifting  evidence,  but  more  of 
the  faculty"  which  unites  in  the  life  of  Christ  the  subjective  with 
the  historical,  and,  while  most  devoutly  holding  the  truth  of  the 
last,  sees  in  him  really  the  desire  of  all  nations,  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  all  prophecies.  Ebrard  is  carefid  and  cautious ;  his 
mind  is  in  no  danger  from  metaphysical  illusions  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  the  vast  tracts  of  debateable  mental  country^  Lauge^ 
always  reverent,  is  sometimes  bold,  even  rash.  We  do  not 
know"  that  lie  is  ever  misled  by  the  dazzle  of  false  speculation, 
but  his  mind  is  more  oriental,  tropical  and  speciJative ;  and, 
while  he  deals  w"ith  truth  in  the  Life  of  Christy  he  deals  also 
with  those  roots  in  human  character  w’hich  shoot  up  into  such 
vast  branches  and  shadow’ y",  and  poisonous  overawming-'*  of 
unbelief  or  superstition. 

To  readers  able  to  devote  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to 
a  perusal  of  the  w’ork  of  Lange,  it  w’ill  furnish  rich  food  for 
every  excursion  of  the  mind  and  the  soul ;  it  has  w"ork  for  the 
intellect  in  ita  pages,  and  it  w’ill  give  w"ings  to  the  heart ;  it  is 
an  exhaustive  w’ork ;  it  deals  w’ith  the  w’hole  question  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  But  w"e  should  like  to  see  a  studenCs  edition — a 
condensed  r^^nime  of  its  whole  patlnvay  of  thought.  The  read¬ 
ing  it  is  delightful  w"ork.  There  is  a  completeness  and  coin- 
potency’  in  it^  editorial  notes,  most  satisfactory" ;  but  w"e  suppose 
few*  will  be  able  at  once  to  travel  through  its  nearly"  three  thou¬ 
sand  pages  coloured  with  happy  geographical  description ; 
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nvid  perception  of  dramatie  and  individual  characteristics ; 
rapid  remarking  ;  touches  which  reveal  how  thoroughly  the 
accoinplislied  author  has  read  and  thought  through  the  various 
infinite,  Divine  and  human  aspects  of  his  illustrious  and  nobly 
accomplished  task.  As  with  all  that  comes  from  Germany,  the 
reader  will  sometimes  say  this  is  too  diffuse ;  but  the  diffuse¬ 
ness  of  Lange,  unlike  that  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  is  always 
pleasant,  delightful,  mid  awakening  reading.  We  break  our 
article  by  an  illustrative  quotation.  Here  is  a  picture  of 

CANAAN. 

Canaan  unites  within  itself  a  ricli  variety  of  most  significant  con¬ 
trasts,  by  the  blending  of  which  is  formed  that  unity,  the  chosen  land, 
which  was  destined  to  ])e  the  place  of  education  for  the  chosen  people. 
As  little  as  Israel,  with  its  theocratic  and  divine  blessings,  was  destined 
to  isolate  itself,  with  respect  to  other  nations,  by  a  bitter  and  pharisaic 
pietism,  so  little  was  Canaan  shut  up  from  the  world.  It  lay  midway 
between  the  most  polished  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe;  land¬ 
wards,  it  was  either  bounded  or  traversed  by  the  most  famous  caravan 
roads;  seawards,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  frequented 
sea* passages,  and  the  most  noted  navigators.  Surrounded  by  nume¬ 
rous  nations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  world-blessing  Phoenicians, 
of  the  world-compiering  Assyrians,  and  of  the  world-frequented 
Kgyptians;  exposed  to  being  involved  in  all  the  great  catastrophes  of 
the  heathen  world  ;  the  land  could  not  but  experience  every  pulsation 
of  the  world’s  life,  nor  could  its  people  fail  to  retain  the  feeling  of  the 
etibrt  in  which  its  destination  for  the*  world,  the  consciousness  that  its 
theocratic  blessing  was  destineil  for  the  world,  was  to  ripen.  Its  very 
position  would  continually  give  Israel  occasion  to  appreciate  and  main¬ 
tain  the  j)ower  of  its  faith  contrasted  with  the  secular  pow'er  of 
baby  Ion — the  light  of  its  Monotheism  contrasted  with  the  learning 
of  Egypt — its  (piiet,  ha])py,  festal  lib*  contrasted  with  the  8})lendour  of 
I’hoenicia,  nay,  its  own  inward  worth,  its  own  reality  carried  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  contrasted  with  the  plastic  ‘  appearance  carried  to  reality  ’  of 
the  G  rccian  world. 

Kven  the  very  conformation  of  the  earth  on  which  lay  the  sacred 
localities,  seemed  to  share  in  the  de.stiny  of  the  country.  It  wuis  such 
that  the  country  could  everywhere  be  easily  Ibrtilied.  Jerusalem  is 
almost  a  natural  fortification  ;  the  coast  is  protected  by  noble  heights, 
Gerizim  and  Tabor  seem  raised  like  citadels  ;  even  in  the  lesser  firatures 
and  details  in  the  formation  of  this  glorious  land,  adaptability  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  fortification,  and  fitness  to  become  tin*  abode  of  a  sacred  spirit 
of  kindliness,  is  every w'here  manifested.  From  Lebanon  downwards 
towards  Egypt  the  chalk  formation  is  continued  in  a  series  of  hills  and 
niountains,  which  offer  rude  clefts  and  mountain  fastnesses  for  the 
retreat  of  an  opj)rcssed  people  (Judg.  vi.  2),  and  especially  lor  per¬ 
secuted  prophets  (1  Kings  xviii.  4)  and  royal  fugitives  (1  Sam  xxii.), 
among  which  the  caves  upon  Carmel,  particularly  that  attributed  to 
Elijah,  as  well  as  David’s  cave  at  Adullam,  are  specially  celebrated. 
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I  tMudes  thii*  of  hiU‘  rv^ks,  a  vein  of  blaek  runs  tlm'ugh 

the  » a*tem  bonlci>  of  the  wuntry;  and  indicates  the  subtemiiu  an  tir\' 
H  hich  fonntHl  the  rt^i'»n,  and  pi\>Kably  played  its  part  in  the  t  arlur 
thtwrmtic  and  miraculous  history  of  the  jH'i'ple.  hrv'm  north  to  south, 
and  frx>m  east  to  west,  the  gr\‘atest  variety  is  met  with  in  the  vvu- 
lormation  of  the  country.  Fn>m  the  tniot  of  cv>ast  in  the  west  \>e 
aiH'end  to  the  hill  country,  with  its  terrace-like  formations.  iii\i»lt\i 
into  two  parts  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jonian,  the  ca'^tom 
hills  feeing  lK>uudt^  by  the  gri'at  di‘s<'ri,  Fr\»iu  north  to  svuith  chaius 
of  hills  run  thix'Ugh  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  Jorvian.  as  if  they 
would  bury  it  in  mort*  sacri'd  and  silent  si'litude.  and  ert^wn  the  solitary 
i-herilani'e  of  ‘the  silent  one*  with  heights  and  jH*aks,  Intween  whose 
o|Hnings  are  obtaintnl,  in  some  jvirts.  views  of  the  si'a,  but  genet  ally  of 
the  distant  country.  How  rich  is  this  country  in  glorious  and  charm¬ 
ing  pn»sp*vts  fn»m  hill  to  hill — southwaixis  fi\>m  the  hills  of  Naphtali 
to  the  hills  of  Kphniim.  and  from  these  to  the  hills  of  Jinlah,  but 
esiK-eially  betwt‘en  the  heights  of  the  eastern  and  western  sities  of 
Jonian  I  There  are  rcyiV)w,<  trhich  tuiJres^^  the  human  spirit,  so  to  sprai, 
in  the  major  (one,  e  y.,  eatensive  plains  or  mountain  scenerp,  f>liu'rs 
s|H'ak  in  a  minor  key  to  the  mind.  Gn'manp  is  rich  in  minor  tt,nes. 
(’anaan,  however,  strms  to  have  a  great  variety  of  transitions  frvmi  one 
to  the  other,  and  yet  to  iK^Sik'ss  a  stnnigly  marked  unity  of  character. 
In  its  ea.stern  highlands  it  exhibits  the  .\siatie  eharaeteristie  of  mono¬ 
tonous  vastiu'ss;  in  its  western  formation  of  hills  mui  valle\s  an'  stvu 
touches  of  its  atViuity  to  EurojH';  tow  anls  the  skuith  are  rethvted  Egypt 
and  .\frica,  in  the  glaring  contnists  it  pn  st'nts  of  both  paradisiiie  and 
terrible  si'eiu's;  towards  the  north  the  mountainous  district  of  Lebanon 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  huid.  The  white  peak  of  Herinon,  si'cn  far 
thn)ugh  the  country,  n'prescnts  the  rt'gions  of  eternal  winter ;  while 
in  the  low-lying  tracts  of  the  valley  of  Jordan  the  palm,  the  priile  of 
tn)pical  n'gions,  rt'vels  in  the  hot  climate  of  Arabia.  How  extt'nsive  is 
the  sc-alo  of  cliinatal  contrasts  in  this  land  !  .\nd  what  a  happy  medium 
exists  in  those  warm  lH)undaries  of  the  temperate  zone,  in  which  it  is 
e;isiest  to  man  to  maintain  the  due  proportion  httwi'i'ii  labour  and  rst, 
in  which  in  the  plcasiint  contrast  of  their  alternation,  both  light  and 
darkm'ss  could  ^  calltHl  gifts  of  OihI,  and  looktHi  upon  as  welcome 
bles.sings  !  \\  ith  the  plcasfint  occupations  of  rural  life  between  st'tnl- 

time  and  harvt'st,  was  inh'rmixwl  the  romantic  feature  of  nomade  life, 
and  the  anchorite’s  frctHlom  from  care  for  supplies  was  experienced 
within  the  sphere  of  pastond  life;  while  the  domestic  comforts  of 
NN  estern  life  wert'  hert'  met  with,  on  the  very  boundaries  of  the  desert, 
ami  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  Israelite  could  often  pass  both  night  and 
day  m  the  o|H'n  air,  hut  not  u'ithout  experiencing  the  excitement  tchich 
A  *A^^*  tn  the  romantic  trildernesses  of  the  earth.  He  was  sur- 
T>»un  i  by  the  kindly  sights  and  sounds  of  natuix';  hut  the  snhlitne 
icae  eterpK  ere  the  predomtnatinp  element.  His  country  w  as  rich  in  en- 
joyments,  >ut  expos<Ml  to  the  vicissitudes  of  great  natural  catastrophes, 
f  Me  sharp  contrast  lH'twi>en  oitsis  and  de.sert.  In'tween  the  soil  of  the 
aromatic  and  \aricguted  ]»alm,  and  the  naked,  burning,  sumly  rmk  of 
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rn't^rr  of 
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AntbiA.  is  tbimd  hei\‘ ;  #»y..  in  the  ivnlrasts  iH'twtvu  iho  lVi^)\Uul  rtvkv 
wiMonu'ss  of  Quamutanirt  aiui  lht»  bKH>miu4:  jrir\lei\s  of  Joriohi\  aiul  osjh>« 
cisUly  bt'txvivn  the  fertile  Kmlers  of  the  l.sHke  of  t»ahhv  hiuI  the  desi'rt 
jihorx'S  of  the  IVjid  Sea  Tht'^'  ivntnists  ^H'int  to  the  ilelieate  ami  spiritual 
natim'  of  the  tHxunlrv.  to  'ts  ilelieate  susjH'usiou  on  the  line  l^'twivu 
the  Messing  aiul  the*  ourso  y^lVut,  xi.  Canaan  was  fivin  the  first 

a  (Nnmtrv  intinilely  susvvptihle  of  eh.‘U\»;:x's  of  wiuiition,  like  the  |>tH'ple, 
with  which  it  was  to  form  a  siinotuary  for  (hnl.  It  lies  miilway  In'- 
twtvn  those  ^ri‘al  natural  extivmes,  in  which  the  earth  stvms  alimv'it 
to  oYer|Kover  man,  as  e.y.  ui  the  luat  ami  luxuriance  of  the  Kast 
Imiics.  aihi  in  the  ftvren  deserts  of  ilna'nlami.  Ke»*ions  of  this  kind 
have  either  a  paralxsiuj:  or  an  intoxicatinj;  etlecl  U|H>n  sinful  man, 
fanniriuj?  in  either  cas<'  the  divams  \»f  sensual  life,  I'atman,  on  the 
contrary,  sharx's  the  lot  of  its  inhabitants,  as  if  it  sympathiixHi  with  it, 
,as  the  harp  dvH's  w  ith  the  ftvlinjjs  of  its  playxu*.  The  ivasott  lies  in  the 
chaui^'able  and  delieale  tone  of  the  climate  ami  soil.  Hoth  are  in 
the  hijjhest  dejjrta'  intluenced  by  ve^:x'tatioi\.  Vx'^etation,  however,  in 
Canaan  presupposes  a  peaivful,  numenms,  imlustrious,  and  pious 
jHvple.  What  is  moiv  or  less  tnu'  of  the  x'arth  ii»  irt  neral,  is  especially 

of  Canaan — that  the  country  deterior.itx's  and  impiwes  with  the 
|HH>ple  ^Isa.  xiii.  1 1,  etc.,  xxiv.,  xxx.  'Jd,  and  other  pa.ss^ijji .s). 

I'his  ivuntrv  could  Ih»  chanj^^nl  into  a  garden,  ami  it  was  a  garxlen  at 
its  U'st  times.  The  hills  of  terracedikx*  form  weiv  otten  chan^tal  into 
terraces.  On  these  happy  hills  the  joy  of  harvx'st  was  ever  ivsoundin^; 
on  thx'se  pastures  the  shepheixl  was  ever  rejoicing;.  Hut  when  Israel 
forsiH>k  (imi,  they  btvame  the  prx'V  of  the  itations  whose  j;>hIs  they 
worshipped.  The  jjovul  land  was  trinldt  ii  down,  ami  Invame  a  ivad  for 
the  enemy,  disjjraced,  stripped  of  its  foila^e,  and  converted  iitto  a  sun¬ 
burnt  stony  fu  Id.  nesjleetx  d,  and  in  its  de.solation  otien  over^i\>wn  with 
thorns,  'fhe  varying  soil  of  the  human  heart,  tin'  bad  reception  given 
by  many  to  the  seed  of  the  divine  woid,  was  retUvtxal  ui  the  desolation 
of  the  laml  ^Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  Old  Testament  nwisl  Im  ri'ad  to  perceive  hoir  e<wi7y  fA#  eoMNfey 
iHftHfncfd  its  ftfitplt,  hoic  u'fll  thf  p0oph  umWsftHni  th^ir  coHHtty.  This 
huul  is  related  to  the  highest  pixxblems  and  do.stinix*s  of  humanity; 
there  is  a  constant  iittenu'tion  betwivn  the  countenance  of  man  and  tlio 
face  of  the  country.  This  theocratic  and  poetic  consxvratiixn  ol  the 
wells  and  springs,  of  the  caves  and  hills  of  Israel — tlu'  gh'ams  of  the 
blessing,  the  slnulows  of  the  curse,  which  are  interwoven  into  tho 
whole  coimtry,  but  especially  the  perptdual  fragrance  of  that  christo- 
logical  consecratix>n  winch  hovers  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  sur 
rounding  the  Sea  of  (lalilee,  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, — t'VtTV  part 
ot  the  Holy  laind  is  an  enduring  tt'stimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  Isratd 
human  nature  was  awakened  and  ileveloptal,  in  intxTaction  with  tho 
pmmised  laml,  to  that  state  i>f  mind  which  umlerstands  the  iileal  natui'o 
ut  the  earth,  its  deep  harmony  with  mankind. 

e  have  made  thestx  rt'iuarks  not  mendy  to  introxlnco  some 
valuable  volumes  t4>  the  notice  of  our  riMwlers,  hut  Ikmuiusi'  we 
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104  Christology, 

think  it  well  from  time  to  time  to  review  the  foundations  of  our 
faith.  Our  readers  will  confess  that  if  our  faith  in  Christ  is  vain, 
all  is  found^  on  a  dream,— ‘‘  the  Christian  religion,  it  has  been 
said,  is,  in  fact,  and  will  soon  be  generally  recognised,  as  no 
better  than  an  old  wife’s  fable.”*  But,  if  not,  then  we  should 
know  what  we  believe,  and,  if  we  are  true  to  our  name  of 
Christians,  we  shall  find  how  more  and  more  our  faith  hangs 
upon,  and  anchors  upon,  the  personal  life,  character,  and  work 
or  Christ.  From  the  study  of  it  we  believe  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  deduced : — 

1.  Chmtianity  in  in  the  mrhi.  There  is  a  fact  in  the  world,  a 
Church  is  in  the  world ;  it  is  true,  it  is  not  what  its  best  friends 
and  members  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  it  is  in  the  world.  The 
Church  acknowledges  a  higher  than  itself,  Christ ;  “  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  by  his  personality  is  a  bright  and  blessed  one.  His 
remembrance  is  a  continued  festival.”  It  outweighs,  outlasts, 
illuminates,  and  purifies  the  memories  and  remembrances  of  all 
believers;  it  brings  them  into  connexion  with  itself.  The 
Church  is  a  lasting  and  real  remembrance  of  Jesus ;  it  is  the 
continuous  operation  of  his  life.  JIow  near  Christ  is  to  us  !  As 
the  moon,  a  thousand  times  more  distant,  is  nearer  to  our  room 
than  a  lamp  in  a  neighbour’s  house  ;  the  sun  is  infinitely  nearer 
than  the  moon,  though  with  respect  to  space  alone  it  is  situated 
at  an  infinitely  greater  distance — and  so  Christ,  though  so  far 
removed  from  us  as  to  his  glorified  body — by  mere  external 
relations  of  space — is  yet  nearer  to  us  by  his  operation  than  any 
man  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  fills  all  things.  The 
geography  of  the  spirit  and  of  love  has  very  different  estimates 
of  neaniess  and  distance  from  the  geography  of  mathematical 
science.t  “  Lo,”  said  he,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.”  The  ever-enduring  Church  of  Christ  is  his 
ever-enduring  memorial.  Dispute  about  Truth  ?  What  is  true  ? 
How  distant  it  is  !  how  far  off  the  words  are,  but  let  truth  take 
human  shape,  and  how  near  it  is.  The  speculations  of  Abelard 
are  very  remote;  the  entrance  of  the  glorious  Luther  into 
Worms  is  very  near  ;  it  might  have  happened  yesterday,  it  is  so 
near.  But  what  do  vou  think  of  him  who  has  so  filled  the 
generations  since  his  death  ?  Truly  the 
us  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
that  the  Church  says,  “  He  was  but  just 
come  again.  Ho  comes  quickly.”  Wh 
being?  “  h  not  thin  the  Christ .?” 

2.  Hotc  did  this  Church 
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Hk  Influence  on  all  the  Ages, 

the  beloved  of  all  the  ages  ?  What  a  dark  society  was  that  in 
which  it  was  born,  in  which  the  person  of  Christ  first  appeared. 
What  a  cruel  world — what  a  sensual  world — what  a  strong, 
iron-willed,  animal  world.  That  society  has  passed  away.  It 
may  have  sought  to  perpetuate  itself  in  other  portions  of  the 
world,  but  there  it  perished ;  how  came  it  to  perish  ?  It  fell 
before  the  touch  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  because  that 
Church  recu'uited  itself  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  the 
despised,  often  heavily  oppressed  b}'  persecution,  she  presented 
to  the  world  a  society  based  on  perfectly  new  principles ;  based, 
not  on  selfishness  like  heathenism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  love 
and  mercy.  And  to  whom  are  \ye  to  refer  the  life  and  the 
lesson  which  changed  the  world  and  fundamentally  transformed 
society.  Jesus  was  the  turning  point  of  the  world’s  history.” 
It  w’as  the  infidel  Shelley  wdio  said — 

A  power  Irom  the  unknown  (iod — 

A  Promethean  conqueror  came  ; 

Like  a  triumplial  path  he  trod 
'rhe  thorns  of  death  and  sliame  ; 

A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Jf'as  like  the  vapour  dim, 

Which  the  Orient  planet  animates  with  lij^ht, 

Hell,  Sin,  and  Slavery  came. 

Like  hlooodhounds,  mild  and  tame. 

Nor  prey'd  nnlil  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 

The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set. 

While,  blazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon, 

The  Cross  leads  yenerations  on. 

Sw  ift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep, 

From  one  w  hose  dreams  are  paradise. 

Fly,  w  hen  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 

And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank  eyes; 

So  fleet — so  faint — so  fair, 

The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 

And  even  Olympian  Jove, 

Grew  weak,  for  Killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them. 

Advancing  science  may  say  what  it  wull,  confessing  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  w^ho  he  w^as,  wdiat  he  did,  or  what  he  said.  No 
matter,  the  world,  science,  the  ages  have  to  “  stand  silent  before 
him  as  before  an  eternal  problem.”  He  it  so ;  let  it  be,  as  the 
Scripture  says  it  is,  a  problem  about  wdiich  we  do  not  know 
what  to  think.  The  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  exclaims,  **  Is 
not  this  the  Christ  .^” 

3.  If  you  cannot  account  for  Christ,  then  is  it  not  equally 
difficult  to  account  for  Paul,  that  powerful  intellect,  the  author  of 
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tliose  wonderful  epistles?  Here  is  a  witness;  what  a  yearning: 
aft4*r  moral  purity  was  in  tliat  inaiiy  and  he  found  all  his  yeani- 
in^^  resjwnded  \o  in  Jesus.  He  lal)oured  lor  many  years, 
(ItH'ades  of  years,  in  eyery  kind  of  peril  by  land  and  by  w'a ;  by 
the  depth  of  his  eonvietions,  he  soundiMl  and  moved  to  the 
centre  the  eonvietions  of  otlier  men.  His  nature  was  eminently 


one  eomiM'lhKl  to  seareh  tlie  foundations  of  his  own  belief,  hut 
he  lu'ver  thought  of  jiassin*]^  his  Master;  in  some  thiny^s  he 
bi'lon^iMl  to  an  order  of  mind  whieh  usually  suppos(‘S  itself  to  be 
Inj^her  than  the  imaginative  and  the  emotional — his  mind  was 
lo;;ieal.  “ 'I'lie  hidden  life  of  Christ, “the  resurreetion  of 
Christ/*  “  fellowship  in  and  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ/* — he 
never  thought  to  pass  IkwoiuI  these.  To  these  he  seareely  even 
thought  he  had  attaiiuHi.  He  veiled  all  his  pretensions  before 


the  earjHUiter’s  son  ;  yet  he  might  have  elainunl  to  be  the  actual 
founder  of  the  Church.  Some  have  claimed  it  for  him.  Not  so 


ht^ — he  s|H*nt  his  life  to  jn^rsuade  man,  to  exclaim,  “There  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  — to  exclaim, 


“  J'he  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesnn  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.** 


1.  Again,  try  to  conreirr  such  a  person  (fs  Christ  tafs.  What 
would  men  do  if  they  a^lemptiHl  to  draw  from  their  own  resources 
a  sinless  man  ?  Men  have  jiainted  ideals  from  their  own 
favourites  and  friends.  We  know  the  Cyrojnrdin  of  Xenojdion — 
we  know  the  SiKuates  of  Plato — hut  the  greatest  poet  has  never 
attemptiHl  to  paint  the  ]H'rfeet  man.  The  sinless  perfection  of 
.h*sus  is  the  great  marvel  of  his  eharaeter.  He  was  his  own 
idi*a,  a  lowly,  youthful,  uncultivated,  and  unesteemed  earjienter 
of  Nazareth — (‘haraeteri/.iHl  himself  as  a  perfect  man.  “  AVhich 
of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?**  “  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.**  ( Jirist 

is  all  in  himself  that  he  enjoins — “the  ideal  and  the  ])henomenal 
do  not  contradict  each  other.”  The  })rophet  was  more  than  a 
prophet  tiH);  lu*  anmuinced  (mhI’s  will  ])raetically  to  renew  the 
creature,  and  lu'  himself  j)ossessiHl,  in  the  fullest  measure,  the 
imvkiu'ss  and  love  he  enjoimHl  on  others.  His  word  is  con- 
tiriiuHl  by  his  character — “  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.*’ 
Hut  whence  came  the  man  himself?  He  enjoins  ])rayer — he 
teaches  his  discdples  to  pray,  “  Forgive  us  our  tresj)asses,**  but, 
lor  himsidt,  there  is  never  an  approach  to  the  confession  of  a 
|H‘rs<)nal  cons('iousiH's.s  ot  sin.  In  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul 
ot  Jesus  there  is  never  the  slightest  consciousness  of  sin,  we 
may  1h'  sure.  He  siiys,  “  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,**  but  he  does 
not  rangt»  himstdt  with  the  evil  ones.  His  eni'inies  exalt  him 
by  their  reprtMich,  “This  man  receiveth  sinners;**  but  no  one 
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pretends  that  Jesus  is  one  of  them.  He  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
8jive  those  that  were  lost;  no  neixl  that  any  seek  and  save  him. 
It  is  amazing  tlie  distinction  we  draw  in  the  character  of  Christ 
as  to  the  attributes  admirable  and  wonderful  in  him.  As  it  has 
been  remarked,  tliere  is  humility — yet  he  learned  obedience  by 
the  tilings  he  siitiered.  But  it  is  not  the  humility  of  conscious 
unworthiness,  like  8t.  raul’s ;  it  is  consitious  dependence,  it  is 
filial  perfection.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  self-reproach 
we  identify  with  humility,  but  which  only  belongs  to  imperfect 
and  sinful  men — “  it  is  uniipie  in  history.’*  Wherever  deep 
humility  is  found  among  men,  it  is  accompanied  by  self-distrust 
and  self- accusation,  as  in  8t.  Paul ;  self-reliance  is  usually  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  dependent  and  filial  spirit ;  it  is  found,  if  at 
all,  in  some  Goethe*  standing  with  serene  brow  above  the  clouds 
of  human  sorrow  and  weakness. 


“  He  took  the  sufl’eriiig:  human  race ; 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear, 
He  struck  his  tinj^cr  on  the  place. 

And  said  thou  ailest  here,  and  here. 

He  looked  on  Kurojie’s  dyin<^  hour 
Of  fitful  dreams  and  feverisli  power. 

And  said  the  end  is  everywhere, 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there  ; 

And  he  w  as  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet,  to  see  the  lurid  tlow' 

Of  trouble  and  insane  distress, 

.\nd  headlong  fate  be  happiness.” 


On  the  contrary,  while  Christ  was  perfect,  humble,  holy,  he 
was  self-conscious — his  life  rose  to  agony.  In  everything  he 
overcomes,  even  in  the  pure  impulse  of  his  nature  to  resist 
suffering  and  death.  He  surrenders  himself  filially — “  Not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done.”  lie  was  made  perfect  through  suffer¬ 
ing,  yet  there  was  in  him  none  of  the  timidity  or  ajiprehensioii 
of  the  sinner.  What  can  you  make  of  this  mysterious  being,  as 
you  read  his  life  and  surveys  his  person  ?  ‘‘  /s  not  this  the 

C/trist  And  how  is  it,  then,  that  men  will  not  believe  in 
Him  we  call  the  Christ?  Why  is  this  disposition  to  argue 
away,  to  get  rid  of  the  Christ,  so  powerful  ?  it  is,  in  fact,  because 
he  is  so  perfect  and  so  fair  that,  as  an  existence,  he  is  incon¬ 
ceivable,  and  these  dreamers  are  compelled  to  account  for  him 
in  imagination,  as  he  is  inconceivable  in  fact ;  that  is,  in  brief, 
he  is  too  good  to  exist  as  a  being,  therefore,  he  exists  only  in 
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ourselves ;  the  modesty  of  the  thought  is  equal  to  its  logic. 
But  what,  in  fact,  do  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Christ  ? — a 
succession  of  most  wonderful  and  happy  coincidences.  The 
Gospels  do  conUiin  the  story  of  a  life  once  spent  on  earth  ;  and 
how  amazing  the  apparent  flow  of  undesigned  circumstance 
with  that  life, — is  circumstantial  evidence  of  any  value,  then  it 
is  here,  and  it  is  |K'rhaps  only  a  bold  and  daring,  and,  we  trust, 
not  irreverent  thing  to  say,  we  believe  in  Christ  on  the  same 
evidence  on  which  we  hang  a  man ;  there  is  a  higher,  and  diviner, 
and  deeper  testimony,  but  the  circumdantml  is  surely  cumula- 
tire  and  irresistible.  The  coincidences  converge  close,  and  clasp 
round  ;  and,  at  la.st,  the  sceptic  wdio  examines,  fairly  starts  at 
his  own  irreverence,  blushes  at  liis  own  proffered  indignities, 
and  exclaims,  like  tlie  first  sceptic  of  the  church,  ^ly  Lord 
“  and  my  God  I  ” 

This  is  not  a  high  kind  of  faith  ;  it  is  scarcely  a  belief  in 
the  unseen  at  all ;  but  perception  leads  on  to  intuition,  dis¬ 
covers  that  intuition  was  before  it,  that  ‘‘  truth,  which  is  proved, 
“  has  for  its  foundation  truth  which  cannot  be  proved,”  but  which 
exists  as  truth  to  the  mind  by  the  simple  and  direct  act  of  its 
own  consciousness,  even  as  the  senses  are  the  organs  of  the  mind 
but  not  its  foundations — thus  the  evidence  for  the  Divine  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  our  Saviour  grows  upon  us,  especially  as  we 
enquire  what  was  His  opinion  of  Himself,  what  was  His  own 
opinion  of  His  work  ?  Certainly,  He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  certainly,  t(H),  He  became  the  conscience  of  Ilis  own  age, 
and  He  has  been  the  conscience  of  every  age  since  ;  and  He  was 
what  He  taught  ;  in  Him,  amidst  all  the  accommodations  and 
iiKHlifications  of  His  tetiching,  we  have  to  make  no  allowances  for 
the  phenomena  surrounding  Him  ;  in  Him  the  “  ideal  and  the 
phenomenal  never  contradicted  each  other ;  ”  He  said,  I  am  He  ! 
I  am  the  Messiah  ; — and  certainly  His  life  was  all  that  seems 
to  us  to  harmonize  with  His  exalted  and  awful  claim.  Both 
Lange  and  Neander  have  remarked  iqxm  the  plan  of  Christ, — 
we  s|H*ak  of  His  plan,  we  speak  of  the  plan  of  salvation, — it  is 
obvious  that  He  had  a  plan,  that  is,  He  had  an  intention  and 
determination  ;  he  wont  forward  his  whole  life  to  meet  it,  in  the 
light  of  it.  ‘‘That  hour,”  “My  hour,”  “His  hour,”  “the 
“  hour  and  the  |X)wer  of  darkness ;”  but  W’e  must  not  use  the 
wonl  “  plan”  with  reference  to  Him  as  we  use  it  with  reference 
to  ourstdves ;  the  whole  course  of  our  Lord’s  life  shows  us  that 
plan  with  him  was  not  like  the  rearing  of  the  structure  by  the 
architect,  or  the  working  out  a  succession  of  problems  by  u 
mathematician.  Plan  is  foresight  with  him ;  it  could  not  take 
the  shape  of  reflection,  or  laborious  deduction — what  reflects  is 
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inferior ;  we  are  logicians  because  we  are  fallen  bein^.  What 
deduces  is  narrow  and  short-sighted  and  weak.  The  plan  of 
Christ  was  a  settled  consciousness,  it  was  assured  and  confident 
knowledge. in  our  sense  of  the  word  he  had  not;  he  had 
fore- vision ;  he  had  prescience,  and  he  had  perfect  spiritual  rest. 
Christ  could  no  more  possess  faith  than  he  could  repent  or  con¬ 
fess  personal  sin ;  hence,  we  see,  he  never  modifi^  his  plan, 
never  altered  his  plan,  it  was  all  along  unchanged.  We  forgive 
a  man  a  mistake,  and  do  not  think  him  inconsistent  if  he 
modifies,  in  some  measure,  his  measures,  only  abiding  true 
by  his  great  purpose  ;  but  Christ  makes  no  such  demands  upon 
us ;  He  veils  His  plan,  but  he  never  ceases  to  see  it ;  and  lie 
never  turns  aside  from  it :  Lange  says — “  W e  address  ourselves  to 
human  hearts,  and  it  is  like  running  against  heaps  of  stones. 
“  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  be  cheerful  and  to  keep  up  our  spirits 
“  when  soul  does  not  answer  to  soul ;  but  Christ  withstood  the 
“  antipathy  of  the  whole  world.''  It  is  of  such  growing  cohe¬ 
rent  coincidences  as  these.  Dr.  John  Young  says — ‘‘  When 
“  the  whole  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  destined  deve- 
“  lopment  of  His  character  and  His  life  was  effected  shall  have 
been  carefully  examined,  it  will  then  appear,  we  presume,  that 
“  that  character  and  life  were  not  a  natural  growth,  for  which  Uis 
“  circumstances,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Proridence  and 
“  the  human  mind,  sufficiently  account,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  were 
“  originated  and  sustained  in  spite  of  circumstances  with  which  no 
“  earthly  force  could  have  contended,  and  must  have  had  their  real 
“  foundation  in  a  force  which  was  preternatural  and  DivineP 
5.  The  marvel  grows  upon  us  wdien  we  consider  from  the 
centre  what  he  professed  to  teach,  and  what  he  professed  to  do.  He 
says  he  came  “  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost."  IIow  will  he  save 
the  lost  ?  He  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  Stephen,  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth ;  so, 
in  a  short  time,  Peter,  and  James,  and  Paul ;  also  IIuss,  and 
Kidley,  and  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  died  for  the  truth.  Was  it 
thus  Christ  died  ?  ‘‘  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
“  Church;"  it  has  been  also  the  salt  of  the  world.  No,  it  is  not 
thus  we  are  taught  by  Christ  to  look  at  the  fact  of  his  death. 
“  My  life,"  he  says,  is  a  ransom — this  is  the  blood  of  the  new 
“  covenant,  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  It  was  the  blood  of 
atonement,  and,  through  this,  Jesus  claims  to  bring  about  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner's  soul  with  God — a  reconciliation 
effected  actually,  and,  as  we  realize  this,  consciously  effected. 
How  is  this?  First,  he  sounded  all  the  depths  of  sin  ;  he  only 
has  been  able  of  all  men  to  discern  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
am.  Only  one  so  sinless  was  able  to  see  how  black  was  its  stain. 
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Ho  only  was  able  to  apprehend  with  penetrating  o;aze  the  whole 
of  the  j^lory  and  the  worth  of  whicdi  God  creattxl  huinanitv 
eapahle.  He  apprehended,  too,  the  nieanin*^,  the  terrible  moan- 
inj;  of  death.  He  saw  the  root  out  of  wliieh  death  grows;  lie 
saw  all  clearly,  he  saw  it  in  the  alienation  of  the  sinner  from 
eoiiiniunion  with  G<hI,  which  is  the  source  of  life.  If  we  take  a 
tre('  out  of  th(»  soil  from  whence  its  roots  derive  iiourislnnent 
it  di<*s;  so  when  sin  takes  us  and  our  raee  from  our  life  of 
ft'llowship  with  the  living  God.  According  to  the  first  ordi¬ 
nance  of  life,  no  doubt,  as  a  happy  writer  has  intimated,  our 
sjiirits  would  have  evolved  for  themselves  a  higher  and  undying 
Ihwly.  We  took  a  step  backward,  and  now  we  have  to  be 
unclothed  that  we  may  be  clothed  upon.  Do  we  not  feel  how 
sin  treads  of  necessity  upon  the  heels  of  death?  Christ  planted 
our  nature  again  in  a  new  soil,  the  soil  of  his  own  nature.  He 
bore  the  holy  judgment  of  (jod  ;  he  exhausted  the  judgment. 
He  creattnl  a  new  organic  life.  lie  is  a  free.  He  is  the  root  from 
which  millions  of  branches,  and  millions  of  leaves  are  suspended. 
He  is  the  r(H)t.  “  As  the  children  were  partakers  of  Hesh  and  blood 
he  also  t(K)k  ]>art  of  the  same,*’  but  he  put  our  nature  on  a  now 
fo(»ting,  a  new  rooting;  and,  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
one  .lew  has  suhjecte<l  to  his  mild  yoke  millions  of  souls  out  of 
ev«uy  nation — Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saxons, 
(Vlts,  Sidaves,  have  said  to  him,  “  ‘Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life!*  vea,  thou  hast  not  onlv 
the  words,  but  thou  thyself  art  the  life.  He  who  hath  the  Son 
ol  (hnl  hath  life,  /s  tiof  f/ns  f/te  (Vtrisf 

(>.  Tnj  to  look  orer  ('krisf.  You  will  not  find  it  difhcult  to 
liKik  over  other  men,  even  men  of  considerable  might — poets, 
statesmen,  compierors.  (.)n  the  contrary,  you  cannot  look  over 
(*hrist,  if  vou  think  vou  can.  Look  steadilv,  for  instance,  at 
his  first  reply  to  his  mother,  or  his  death,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
ninth  lumr,  on  the  cross.  You  will,  as  you  look,  be  smitten, 
and  rtHHul  and  fall  backwards.  Like  tlu)sc  men  who  came  to 


him  tempting  him,  but  who  only  met  with  such  rejdies  tliat 
from  that  time  durst  no  man  ask  him  any  (|uestions,  you  find 
that  the  In'ing  of  (Miristianity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  from 
either  Ih'braism  or  heathenism,  and  that  he  alone  brings  both 
to  their  truth.  He  gives  expression  to  that  wdiich  all  religions 
stH'k,  he  embraces  wliatever  is  true  in  heathenism  or  Judaism; 


w  hile  the  idea  of  LW  ma intrsfcd  w  hich  characterizes  Christianity 
has  not  (MuergcMl  irithout  (Jiristianity  hut  within  it.  “  I  saw  in 
the  night  visions,  and,  Indiold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  (‘amo 
from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
“  and  there  was  given  to  him  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
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‘‘  (loin,  that  all  peoples  and  nations  and  lanpfuages  should  serve 
“  hini/^  “  llii^  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
“  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be 
“  destroyed/'  “  Is  not  this  the  Christ 

“  Is  iiot  this  the  Christ  How  his  character  brought  itself 
out  into  distinctness  as  he  came  into  relationship  with  individual 
minds.  John  the  lhi])tist  was  perfected  us  a  projihet  by  know¬ 
ing  him,  when  he  testified  of  the  Divine  depths  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  cast  away  his  own  reputation  and  lionour  and  exten¬ 
sive  (liscipleship  for  the  honour  of  Christ.  “  He  must  increase, 
“  but  1  must  decrease."  He  attracted  his  first  disciples  by  the 
marvellous  glances  he  cast  into  their  hearts.  His  master  hand 
turiKxl  aside  the  curtain  from  the  concealed  soul  of  the  Phari- 
siiic  rabbi,  Nicodemus.  He,  the  holy,  gentle,  and  unfettered 
8011  of  Han  made  some  nobler  things  than  she  had  ever  sus- 
p(H  tcd  to  shine  from  the  depths  of  the  poor  daughter  of  Samaria. 
Prince  of  all  confessors,  hovV  in  his  paths  human  love  blossoms 
again  from  the  rubbish  and  ruin  of  the  confessional — mightiest 
test  of  a  minister’s  power  and  influence.  Hearts  thronged 
around  him,  returned  and  told  him  in  confidence  and  ])urity  all 
that  ever  tliey  did.  Hearts,  barren  and  dead,  bloomed  like  Eden 
with  hope  and  love  at  his  approach.  Even  ])ublicans  and  harlots 
turiuKl  out  to  be  human,  won  his  compassion,  were  sought  by 
him,  ri'ceived  his  smile,  his  tears,  his  pity,  his  love ;  and  pressed 
into  heaven  even  before  the  Pharisees,  to  be  with  him  for  ever. 
“  Was  not  this  the  Christ 

He  has  been  ever  since,  he  is  now,  “  the  light  of  the  world." 
“  He  that  followeth  me,"  said  he,  “  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
“  hut  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  Wliat  the  ])illar  of  fire  was, 
in  the  type,  over  the  sleeping  camj),  the  unslumbering  God ; 
wliat  tlie  temple  lights  designated,  that  is  (Jirist  for  ever.  In 
him  burn  ever  the  seven  sjurits  which  flame  before  the  throne. 
He  is  the  eternal  pillar  of  tire  which  shines  on  all  wanderers 
tb  rough  the  wilderiu'ss  of  life,  who  follow  its  guidance  through 
the  dark  night  of  this  W'orld.  He  imparts  a  tnu'  light  of  life,  a 
light  which  secures  life,  rescue's  life,  (lispenses  life — itself  life — 
giving  life.  He  sanctifie's  and  siddimes  all  the  ide'ality  of 
nature' — the  Dove,  sign  of  the  animating  principle  of  his  life. 
His  elis|x)sition.  His  sufferings.  The  rusliing  night-'svind  amidst 
his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  is  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  its  mystic  operation  on  the  human  soul.  We  look  into  the 
dark  night  and  we  recoil,  for  he  use'd  it  as  the  image  of  the  evil 
walk  and  way.  We^  look  down  into  the  well  and  l(*arn  how  he 
make's  the  fountain  to  be  the  image  of  the  ete'rnal  principle  of 
motion  and  renovation,  and  of  that  life  wdiiedi  epienedu'S  all  thirst. 
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LORD  HOUGHTON’S  POEMS 


has  performed  a  wise  and  pleasant  task  in 
ito  one  small  volume,  selections  from  the 
lublished  during  the  last  twenty-five  vears. 
has  never  appeared  to  rate  verv  highly  his 
lowers.  His  verses  are  quiet,  reflective  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  very  beautiful  and  thoughtful  mind,  having  all  the 
advantages  of  a  gentleman’s  culture  and  leisure  ;  they  probably 
do  not  rank  far  beyond  what  most  gentlemen  with  such  tastes, 
occasions,  and  education  would  be  able  to  put  on  paper  ;  but  the 
world  is  not  so  rich  yet,  nor  are  such  men  so  common,  that  we 
can  afford  to  treat  such  verses  with  indifierence.  liord  Houghton 
is  better  known  by  his  name  as  a  Commoner,  Monckton  Milnes, 
the  biographer  of  Keats,  and  more  honourably  still  as  the  kind 
friend,  the  tender  and  judicious  adviser  of  the  poor  peasant  lad, 
David  Gray,  whose  poetical  remains  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  which  have  come  to  us  from  such  departments  of 
literary’  labour.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  faculties  of 
either  prophet  or  seer,  and  the  way  in  which  he  introduces 
himself,  in  his  volume  of  Palm  Leares^  to  the  reader,  is  sufficient 
to  disarm  every  unkindly’  criticism,  if  it  were  possible  for  un¬ 
kindly  criticism  to  flourish  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  No  w  orks 
can  be  farther  removed  from  any’  appearance  of  pretension ;  the 
verses  have  no  show’iness,  but  a  simple  reflective  beauty’,  showing 
that  their  author  does  not  travel  or  read  w  ithout  receiving,  and 
reflet'ting  that  which  has  been  received.  The  volume  immediately 
before  us  is  very’  happily’  compiled.  We  are  certain,  how’ever, 
that  he  has  omitted  in  the  selection  some  pieces  which  ought  to 
have  been  included  ;  ^lohammedanismy  for  instance,  a  vigorous 
^rtraiture  of  the  mission  of  the  fiery’  Arabic  prophet.  We  are 
disposed  to  justify’  our  criticism  upon  his  Lordship  by’  a  quota¬ 
tion — 

Thus  in  a  life  and  land,  such  as  of  old 
The  Patriarch  name  bej^ot, 

Rose  a  new  Prophet,  simple  to  behold, 

Cast  in  a  humble  lot ; 

Who  in  the  wrild  requirements  of  his  state 
Let  half  his  life  po  by. 

And  then  stood  up  a  man  of  faith  and  fate. 

That  could  the  world  defy. 

*  ^eUct tout  from  the  Poetical  IVorki  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes^  Lord 

Houghton.  John  Murray. 
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God  and  his  Prophets,  and  the  final  day, 

He  preached,  and  little  more, 

Resting  the  weight  of  all  he  had  to  say 
On  what  was  said  before. 

He  bade  men  mark  the  fissureless  blue  sky, 

The  streams  that  spring  and  run. 

The  clouds  that  with  regenerate  life  supply 
The  havoc  of  the  sun  : 

All  forms  of  life  profuse  and  different, 

The  camel  and  the  palm. 

To  them  for  sustenance  or  service  sent. 

And  wondrous  herbs  of  balm ; 

He  bade  them  mark  how  all  existence  comes 
From  one  Creative  will. 

As  well  the  bee  that  ’mid  the  blossoms  bums. 

As  human  pride  and  skill. 

No  Poet  he,  weaving  capricious  dreams. 

To  please  inconstant  youth. 

But  one  who  uttered,  without  shows  and  seems, 

The  serious  facts  of  truth. 

In  the  following  lines,  the  contrast  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia 
and  our  Divine  Redeemer  is  well  drawn — 

— Thus  in  the  faiths  old  Heathendom  that  shook 
Were  different  powers  of  strife; 

Mohammed’s  truth  lay  in  a  holy  Book, 

Christ’s  in  a  sacred  Life. 

So,  while  the  world  rolls  on  from  change  to  change. 

And  realms  of  thought  expand, 

'Die  Letter  stands  without  expanse  or  range. 

Stiff  as  a  dead  man’s  hand  ; 

While,  as  the  life-blood  fills  the  growing  form, 

'Die  Spirit  Christ  has  shed 
Flows  through  the  ripening  ages  fresh  and  warm. 

More  felt  than  heard  or  read. 

And  therefore,  though  ancestral  sympathies. 

And  closest  ties  of  race, 

.May  guard  Mohammed’s  precept  and  decrees. 

Through  many  a  tract  of  space. 

Yet  in  the  end  the  tight-drawn  line  must  break, 

'fhe  sapless  tree  must  fall. 

Nor  let  the  form  one  time  did  well  to  take 
Be  tyrant  over  all. 

The  tide  of  things  rolls  forward,  surge  on  surge. 

Bringing  the  blessed  hour, 

When  in  Himself  the  God  ol  Love  shall  merge 
The  God  of  Will  and  Power. 

We  also  wonder  that,  in  the  volume  of  selections,  The  Two 
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Throhgirs  did  not  find  a  place,  though,  indeed.  The  Ttco  Theologies 
is  principally  confined  to  the  description  of  the  mystic,  and  it  is 
the  mystic  who  speaks  in  the  following  lines — 

It  must  he  that  the  li^ht  divine 
That  on  your  soul  is  pleased  to  shine 
Is  other  than  uhat  falls  on  mine : 

For  you  can  fix  and  formalize 

The  Power  on  which  you  raise  your  eyes, 

And  trace  him  in  his  palace-skies  ; 

You  can  perceive  and  almost  touch 
11  is  attributes  as  such  and  such. 

Almost  familiar  overmuch. 

You  can  his  thoui;hts  and  ends  display. 

In  fair  historical  array, 

From  Adam  to  the  judgment-day. 

You  can  adjust  to  time  and  place 
The  sw  eet  clVusions  of  his  grace, 

And  feel  yourself  before  his  face. 

You  walk  as  in  some  summer  night, 

With  moon  or  stars  serenely  bright, 

On  which  you  gaze — at  ease — upright. 

Ilut  I  am  like  a  (lower  sun-bent, 

F.xhaling  all  its  life  and  scent 
Beneath  the  heat  omnipotent. 

/  hare  not  comforts  such  as  you, — 

/  rather  suffer  good  than  do, — 

Yet  (iodis  my  Deliverer  too. 

I  cannot  think  Him  here  or  there — 

/  think  Him  ever  everywhere — 

Un  fading  light,  unstifted  air. 

1  lay  a  piteous  mortal  thing, — 

Yet  shadowed  by  his  spirit’s  wing, 

A  deathless  life  could  in  me  spring : 

/Ind  thence  I  am,  and  still  must  he; 
lUhat  matters  whether  I  or  He  ? — 

Little  was  there  to  love  in  me. 

I  know  no  beauty,  bliss,  or  worth, 

III  that  which  we  call  Life  on  earth. 

That  we  should  mourn  its  loss  or  dearth  : 

That  we  should  sorrow  for  its  sake. 

If  Ciod  will  the  imperfect  take 
Unto  Himself,  and  perfect  make. 

()  Lord!  our  separate  lives  destroy! 

Merife  in  thy  gold  our  souls’  alloy, — 

Pain  is  our  own,  and  'fhou  art  Joy  ! 

Such  versos  as  the  foregoing  will  shew  how  certain  a  claim 
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Lord  Houghton  has,  not  morel upon  taste,  but  men  to  whom 
pcx'try  is  chiefly  useful  as  ministering  to  the  precision  or  illus¬ 
tration  of  thought.  Perhaps  the  title  Valm  Learefi,  suggests  to 
the  reader  the  world  through  which  he  principally  likes  to 
— the  world  of  the  East  with  its  kiosks,  mosques,  veiled 
and  latticed  worked  harems — vast  extent  of  sweeping  sands — 
great  society  of  traditions  and  storytellers.  He  seems  to  have 
Ix'cn  fond  of  lying  on  the  desert’s  edge  before  the  pyramids, 
tasting  the  placid  splendours  of  the  Nubian  nights,  dreaming  of 
the  distant  Abyssinian  Alps  in  the  regions  consecrate  and  set 
apart  to  the  memory  of  acts  and  djmasties  long  since  dead.  One 
of  the  happiest  of  these  poems  is  included  in  the  Selections,  and 
realizes  in  a  very  expressive  manner  the  life  of  the  desert.  It 
our  readers  have  not  seen  it,  they  will  thank  us  for  making 
them  acquainted  with 

THE  TENT- 

Why  should  a  man  raise  stone  and  wood 
Between  him  and  the  sky  ? 

Why  should  he  tear  the  brotherhood 
Of  all  thing^s  from  on  high  ? 

Why  should  a  man  not  raise  his  form 
As  shelterless  and  free 
As  stands  in  sunshine  or  in  storm 
The  mountain  and  the  tree? 

Or  if  we  thus,  as  creatures  frail, 

Before  our  time  should  die, 

And  courage  and  endurance  fail 
Weak  Nature  to  supply  ; — 

Let  us  at  least  a  dwelling  choose. 

The  simplest  that  can  keep 
From  parching  heat  and  noxious  dews 
Our  pleasure  and  our  sleep. 

'I'he  Fathers  of  our  mortal  race. 

While  still  remembrance  nursed 
Traditions  of  the  glorious  place 
Whence  Adam  fled  accursed, — 

Rested  in  tents,  as  best  became 
Children,  whose  mother  earth 
Had  overspread  with  sinful  shame 
The  beauty  of  her  birth. 

In  cold  they  sought  the  sheltered  nook. 

In  heat  the  airy  shade. 

And  ol't  their  casual  iionie  forsook 
The  morrow  it  was  made ; 

Diverging  many  separate  roadsj 
They  wandered,  fancy-driven, 

Nor  thought  of  other  fixed  abodes 
Than  Paradise  or  Heaven. 

And  while  this  holy  sense  remained, 

*Mid  easy  shepherd  cares. 
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In  tents  they  often  entertained 
The  Angels  unawares : 

And  to  their  spirits'  fervid  gaze 
The  myste'ry  was  revealed^ 

How  the  world's  wound  in  future  days 
Should  by  God's  love  be  healed. 

Thus  we,  so  late  and  far  a  link 
Of  generation’s  chain, 

I)elif[:ht  to  dwell  in  tents  and  think 
The  old  world  young  again ; 

With  Faith  as  wide  and  fhought  as  narrow 
As  theirs,  who  little  more 
From  life  demanded  than  the  sparrow 
Gay-chirping  by  the  door. 

The  Tent !  how  easily  it  stands^ 

Almost  as  if  it  rose 
Spontaneous  from  the  green  or  sand^ 

Express  for  our  repose  : 

Or,  rather,  it  is  we  who  plant 
This  root,  where’er  we  roam. 

And  bold,  and  can  to  others  grant. 

The  comforts  of  a  home. 

Make  the  Divan — the  carpets  spread. 

The  ready  cushions  pile  ; 

Rest,  weary  heart!  rest,  weary  head! 

From  pain  and  pride  awhile : 

And  all  your  happiest  memories  woo. 

And  mingle  with  your  dreams 
The  yellou^  desert  glimme'ring  through 
The  subtle  veil  of  beams. 

We  all  have  much  we  would  forget — 

Be  that  forgotten  now  ! 

And  placid  Hope,  instead,  shall  set 
Her  seal  upon  your  brow  : 

Imagination’s  prophet  eye 
By  her  shall  view  unfurled 
The  future  greatnesses  that  lie 
Hid  in  the  Eastern  world. 

fo  slavish  tyrannies  their  term 
Of  terror  she  foretells ; 

She  brings  to  bloom  the  faith  whose  germ 
In  Islam  deeply  dwells; 

.\ccompli8hing  each  mighty  birth 
That  shall  one  day  be  born 
From  marriage  of  the  western  earth 
With  nations  of  the  morn  ! 

Then  fold  the  Tent — then  on  again  ; 

One  spot  of  ashen  black, 

The  only  sign  that  here  has  lain 
The  traveller’s  recent  track  : 

And  gladly  forward,  safe  to  find 
At  noon  and  eve  a  home, 
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Till  we  have  left  our  rent  hehiiul, 
The  homeless  ocean-foam ! 


Tims  our  readers  may  plainly  see  how  reflect  ion  and  descrip¬ 
tion  grow  together  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  eastern 
|H>eins,  which  are  so  especially  descrij)tive,  arc  suggested  by  the 
reflection  which  anticii)ates  and  gives  birth  to  the  description  ; 
80,  we  suppose,  it  should  always  be — must  always  be,  where  the 
verse  aims  to  be  anything  more  than  the  mere  passing  feather 
tickling  of  sentiment  and  rhyme.  Other  verses  in  the  volume 
are  composed  simply  of  reflection.  AVe  may  8U])pose  that  the 
w  riter  has  not  at  all  times  escaped  the  self  (piestioning  (./ the 
age.  The  following  set  in  a  fresh  and  forcible  manner  the  life 
of  thought  about  God,  unaccompanied  by  the  love  of  God. 


O  (Ireadful  thought !  if  by  God’s  <;ract* 

To  souls  like  mine  there  sliouUl  be  ‘liveii 
That  perfect  presence  of  his  face. 

Which  w  e,  for  want  of  words,  call  Ileaveu, — 
And  unresponsive  even  there 
This  heart  of  mine  could  still  remain. 

And  its  intrinsic  evil  bear 
To  realms  that  know  no  other  pain. 

Better  (town  nature's  scale  to  rotl^ 

Far  as  the  base  unbreathiug  clofb 
Than  rest  a  conscious  reasoning  soub 
Impervious  to  the  light  of  God  ; — 

Hateful  the  powers  that  but  divine 
What  we  have  lost  begond  recaf 
The  intellectual  plummet-line 

That  sounds  the  depths  to  which  we  fall. 


Again,  in  the  last  verse  of  Christ,  as  the  true 

soul,  of  the  world  is  called  to  the  aid  of  the  heart. 


Thou!  to  whom  old  Philosophy  bent  low, 

I'o  the  wise  lew  mysteriously  revealed; 

Thou!  whom  each  humble  ('hristian  worships  innv, 

In  the  j)oor  hamlet  and  the  open  field; 

Once  an  Idea — now  Comforter  and  Friend, 

Hope  of  the  human  Heart!  Descend!  Descend! 

^V  e  believe  the  impression  about  peers  in  general  is,  that 
their  li^  es  hang  between  two  extremes,  either  in  parliament, 
uttending  to  certain  matters  of  sttite,  when  they  usually  make  a 
mess  of  that  to  which  they  attend,  or  hunting  and  game  preserving 
—-a  sort  ol  awdul,  invisible,  inscrutable,  unconscious  omniscience 
of  a  neighbourhood,  apjK‘aring  in  public  occasionally  to  sj)eak, 
and  conveying  the  impression  that  it  w'ould  be  disgracelul  in  a 
nobleman  to  speak  English  wdth  decency,  or  to  assume  any 
other  attitude  than  that  of  a  poker — a  sort  of  being  whose  name 
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it  is  almost  audacity  to  take  upon  the  lip,  and  to  speak  to  whom 
should  inspire  a  kind  of  most  awful  awe.  Pretty  fair  men  of 
the  world  too,  so  far  as  knowing  the  hard  side  of  it,  but  as 
ip^norant  of  its  peoples,  towns  and  cities,  hopes  and  troubles, 
fears,  joys  and  cares  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  This  is,  we 
believe,  \vhat  the  great  multitude  of  the  English  people  think 
of  the  House  of  Lords;  that  there  are  fine  exceptions  to  this 
character  we  are  very  certain.  Lord  Houghton  has  graduated 
in  a  good  many  schools  of  knowledge  and  affection,  and  won  a 
considerable  title  to  regard,  by  many  a  kindly  act  and  generous 
sympathy  with  trial,  pain  and  suffering.  In  his  poems,  he  has 
frequently  shown  ability  to  appreciate  tlie  truly  noble  in  human 
nature,  and  a  power  to  sympathize  with  the  effort  which  can 
never  claim  a  place  in  visible  peerage,  or  be  rightly  canonized 
in  any  earthly  church.  Some  verses  from  the  poem  called  TIip 
Har(t/rfi  of  the  Mind  illustrate  this. 

Honour  to  the  sacred  Past; 

Reverence  to  the  ancient  days  ! 

Yet  believe  them  not  the  last 

'I’hat  demand  your  love  and  praise  : 

Think  not  that  the  olden  story 
Can  within  its  depth  enfold 
All  the  beauty  and  the  j^lory 
That  the  heart  of  Man  can  hold. 

Think  not  rashly  that,  because 
Modern  life  is  smooth  and  fine, 

'Tis  not  subject  to  the  laws 
Of  the  Master’s  hij^h  design  : 

That  we  less  require  endurance 
Than  in  days  of  coarser  plan, — 

That  we  less  demand  assurance 
Of  the  Godhead  hid  in  Man. 

Trust  me.  Truth  is  still  at  war. 

Just  as  in  the  hard  old  time, 

With  a  thousand  thinj^s  that  are — 

Hirths  of  woe  and  food  for  crime  : 

Still  to  vindicate  the  right 

Is  a  rough  and  thankless  game; 

Still  the  leader  in  the  fight 
Is  the  hindmost  in  the  fame. 

True,  the  penal  fires  are  out — 

True,  the  rack  in  rust  has  lain — 

But  the  secret  burning  Doubt 
And  the  pangs  of  Thought  remain  : 

True,  the  mind  ol  Man  is  tree — 

Free  to  speak  and  write  at  will. 

But  a  power  you  cannot  see 
Still  can  plague,  and  waste,  and  kill. 
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Very  tame  our  passions  nestle, 

Very  even  seem  our  brows, 

Outward  forces  rarely  wrestle, 

Soft  the  words  the  a^e  allows  : 

Incommunicable  sadness 

Yet  is  liauntin»r  all  the  while — 

Yet  one  day  the  crouching  madness 
Leaps  from  under  all  the  smile. 

Ours  is  not  the  early  Faith 
Which  our  fathers  gazed  upon, 

Till  the  iron  gates  of  J)eath 

With  a  golden  splendour  shone  ; 

We  must  rest  content  with  Hope, 

Fair  to  aid,  but  frail  to  rule  : 

Gentle  Hope !  too  weak  to  cope 
With  the  villain  and  the  fool. 

Ours  the  shame  to  understand 
That  the  World  prefers  the  lie 
That,  with  medicine  in  her  hand, 

She  will  sink  and  choose  to  die  ; 

Ours  the  agonising  sense 
Of  the  Heaven  this  Earth  might  he, 

If,  from  their  blank  indifference. 

Men  woke  one  hour  and  felt  as  we ! 

Heroes  of  the  inward  strife. 

Whom  your  spirit  cannot  prize  ; 

Saints  of  the  mysterious  life. 

Whom  no  Church  can  canonize ; 

Unremembcred — unrecorded — 

They  are  passing  by  you  now  ; 

Other  gifts  are  here  rewarded, 

Fo  far  other  names  you  bow. 

Yet  the  Power  appears  to-morrow, 

That  to-day  seems  wholly  lost, 

And  the  reproductive  sorrow 
Isa  treasure  worth  the  cost : 

Fate  permits  no  break  or  suture 
In  the’  Ideal  of  Mankind, 

Weaving  out  its  brightest  Future 
From  the  Martyrs  of  the  Mind. 

Many  of  these  verses  have  long  been  favourites.  The  Men  of 
Okiy  for  instance,  which  seems  to  us,  as  many  of  the  poems  seem 
to  us,  a  piece  of  fine,  discriminative  analysis. 

I  KNOW  not  that  the  men  of  old 
Were  better  than  men  now. 

Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold, 

Of  more  ingenious  brow  : 

I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 
A  ghost  of  Time  to  raise. 

As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 
Of  these  appointed  days. 
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Still  it  is  true,  and  over  true, 

That  1  delight  to  close 

This  hook  of  life  self-wise  and  new. 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness, 

The  world  has  since  foregone, — 

The  daylight  of  contentedness 
That  on  those  faces  shone ! 

With  righUy  tho*  not  too  closely  scanned^ 
Enjoyed,  as  far  as  knotrny — 

With  will  by  no  reverse  unmanned^ — 

With  pulse  of  even  tunCy — 

Jh^^y  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 
Expected  nothing  more, 

Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 
Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 
Of  duties  to  be  done, 

A  game  w  here  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run  ; 

A  battle  w  hose  great  scheme  and  scope 
They  little  cared  to  know,' 

Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 
Kach  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  rwu'  his  Virtue’s  diadem 
Puts  on  and  proudly  wears, 

Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 
Like  instincts,  unawares  : 

Blending  their  souls’  sublimcst  needs 
With  tasks  of  every  day. 

They  went  about  their  grayest  deeds. 

As  noble  boys  at  play. — 

And  what  if  Nature*s  fearful  wound 
They  did  not  probe  and  bare. 

For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 

To  watch  the  misery  iherey 

For  that  their  loye  but  tlowed  more  fast, 

'I'heir  charities  more  free, 

Not  conscious  w  hat  mere  drops  they  cast 
Into  the  cyil  sea. 

A  mans  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet. 

It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 
That  we  are  sick  to  greet  : 

For  tlowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 
We  stniggle  and  aspire, — 

Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 
The  air  of  fresh  Desire. 

Yet,  Brothers,  who  up  Reason’s  hill 
Advance  w  ith  hopeful  cheer, — 

0  !  li>iler  not,  those  heights  are  chill, 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear; 
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And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze, 

The  lol’tier  that  ye  go, 

Remeinhering  distance  leaves  a  haze 
On  all  that  lies  below. 

We  liave  quoted  so  much  that  our  readers  will  have  no  doubt 
of  the  true  j>eiiius  which  moves  the  soul  of  this  excellent  writer. 
Probably,  all  that  was  needed  to  have  g^iven  to  him  a  very  much 
higher  place  than  he  car  or  will  occupy  was  the  need  for  severe 
exertion — trial  by  exacting  circumstances.  Flowers  very 
precious  to  the  sight,  reveal  a  beauty  to  another  sense  when  they 
are  crushed  like  the  leaves  of  the  verbena  or  the  geranium.  Lord 
Houghton  has  exhibited  in  his  verses  much  of  the  same  quality 
of  mind  revealed  in  tliose  of  Mr.  Rogers,  without  that  intense 
fastidiousness  and  caution  of  expression ;  a  love  of  travel,  and 
historical  incident,  and  noble  and  stirring  scenery ;  turning 
aside  also  to  the  expression,  sometimes,  of  some  pretty  sentiments 
— sentiments  uttered  for  children,  as  the  following : — 

CiOOD  MGIIT  AND  GOOD  MORNING. 

(A  Child's  Song.) 

A  FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree, 

Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see : 

Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  (bided  it  right. 

And  said,  “Dear  Work!  Good  Night,  Good  Night!'’ 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head, 

(Vying  “  Caw  !  Caw  !  ”  on  their  way  to  bed  : 

She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  (light, 

“Little  black  things!  Good  Night!  Good  Night!” 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  low  cd : 

The  sheep’s  “  Bleat !  bleat !  ”  came  over  the  road  ; 

All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  del  ight, 

“  Good  little  Girl !  Good  Night!  Good  Night!* 

She  did  not  say  to  the  Sun  “  Good  Night !” 

Thoiigh  she  saw  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light ; 

For  she  knew'  he  had  (lod’s  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  his  head — 

The  violets  curtsied  and  w  ent  to  bed  ; 

And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair. 

And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favourite  prayer. 

And  while  on  her  pillow’  she  softly  lay 
She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day; 

And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 

“  (iood  Morning!  Good  Morning!  our  work  is  begun!” 

We  are  certain  we  have  given  not  too  flattering  an  estimate  of 
these  verses.  They  must  have  been  to  their  writer,  through 
many  years,  a  pleasure  to  write.  They  will  be  to  all  such  Lord 
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JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN.^ 


T\rE  expressed  ourselves  explicitly  some  months  since  upon 
^  ’  the  controversy  which  the  hasty  sentence  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
had  created  between  himself  and  Dr.  Newman.  Probablv,  bv 
this  time,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  very  clearly  convinced  that  he  never 
made  in  his  life  a  greater  blunder  than  when  he  used  his  pen  as 
H  spear  to  rouse  up  “  the  old  lion  of  Oriel.”  The  opinion  we 
expressed  then  is  our  opinion  still.  Mr.  Kingsley  uttered  him¬ 
self  with  his  usual  coarseness  of  feeling  and  hardness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  We  have  very  little  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Meyrick  has  said, 
he  was  right,  substantially  right,  after  all.  Dr.  Newman,  how¬ 
ever,  has  removed  the  topic  of  controversy  into  a  far  wider 
range  of  thought ;  in  the  first  pages  of  his  Apologia^  he  says, 
“  And  now  I  am  in  a  train  of  thought,  higher  and  more  serene 
“  than  anv  which  slanders  can  reach — a  wav  with  you,  Mr.  Kings- 
**  ley,  and  fly  into  space.  Your  name  shall  occur  again  as  little 
“as  I  can  help  in  the  course  of.  these  pages.  I  shall  hence- 
“  forth  occupy  myself  not  with  you,  but  with  your  charges.” 
Throughout  the  work  Mr.  Kingsley  is  treated  by  the  mighty 
old  Oxford  logician  with  the  contempt  of  calm  indiflerence, 
w'hich  must  be  annoying  enough  to  the  arrogant  Cambridge 
professor.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  our  readers,  we,  the 
WTitef  of  this  page,  have  far  more  sympathy  with  Newman 
than  Kingsley.  Newman  is  reverent,  and  has,  by  consequence, 
himself  become  venerable.  His  nature  is  earnest,  deep,  holy; 
Kingsley’s  is  impulsive  and  pugnacious,  and  this  sometimes 
piisses  lor  earnestness.  To  him,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  faith — that  is,  the  resolution  of  the  whole  being  into  an 
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Houghton  would  desire  alone  for  his  readers,  pleasant  and 
delightful  reading.  A  real  apprehension  of  life  ;  fine,  noble, 
and  therefore  healthy  sentiment,  and  frequent  couplets  showing 
how’  much  the  author  has  felt,  and  how^  able  he  is  to  express 
well  that  which  he  has  well  felt,  abound  in  the  poems  of  this 
truly  amiable  and  admirable  English  nobleman. 
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earnest  consciousness  of  living  for  invisible  things.  He  has 
quite  as  much  bitterness  as  Newman,  but  it  is  more  offensive. 
The  point  in  the  controversy  which  does  please  us,  in  the 
Apologia,  is  the  distinct  disclaimer  Dr.  Newman  gives  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  doctrines  of  St.  Alfonso  Idguori.  lie  says — and 
we  shall  give  to  Dr.  Newman,  as  he  deserves,  the  advantage 
of  the  quotation  : — 

1  cannot  think  what  it  cun  be,  in  a  day  like  this,  w'hich  keeps  up 
the  prejudice  of  this  Protestant  coiiiiiry  apiinst  us,  uidess  it  be  the 
va'^ue  charges  which  are  drawn  from  our  books  of  Moral  Theology ; 
and  with  a  notice  of  the  work  in  particular  which  my  accuser  especially 
throws  in  our  teeth,  I  shall  in  a  very  few  words  bring  these  observa¬ 
tions  to  a  close. 

Alfonso  Liguorij  it  cannot  he  denied,  lays  doten  that  an  equivoca¬ 
tion,  that  is,  a  play  upon  words,  in  which  one  sense  is  taken  hy  the 
speaker,  and  another  sense  intended  by  him  for  the  hearer,  is  allowable, 
if  there  is  a  just  cause,  that  is,  in  an  extreme  case,  and  may  even  he 
contirmed  by  an  oath.  1  shall  give  my  opinion  on  this  point  as  plainly 
as  any  Protestant  can  w  ish  ;  and  therefore  I  avow  at  once  that  in  this 
department  of  morality,  much  as  1  admire  the  high  points  of  the  Italian 
character,  I  like  the  English  character  better ;  but,  in  saying  so,  I  am 
not,  as  will  be  seen,  saying  anything  disrespectful  to  St.  Alfonso,  w’ho 
was  a  lover  of  truth,  and  w’hosc  intercession  I  trust  I  shall  not  lose, 
though,  on  the  matter  under  consideration,  1  follow'  other  guidance  in 
preference  to  his. 

In  other  words  he  expresses  himself  still  more  decidedly  and 
distinctly ;  but,  regarding  the  Sermon  on  Wisdom  and  Innocence, 
from  which  Mr.  Kingsley  derived  his  quotation,  and  w'hich 
seems  most  especially  to  have  impressed  his  mind,  we  confess 
we  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  so 
irritating  to  Dr.  New’man.  Tlie  respect  w'c  w'ould  desire  to  feel 
for  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  low'ered  by  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
Dr.  Newman  after  the  attack  had  been  made.  It  seems  to  us, 
had  the  charge  been  preferred,  and,  wdien  the  reason  had  been 
called  for,  had  the  unhappy  practices  of  tlie  Catholic  church,  its 
most  elastic  ethical  philosophy,  and  especially  the  acknowledged 
morality  of  8t.  Alfonso  Liguori,  been  hung  up  to  view'  by  the 
side  of  passages  from  Dr.New  inan^s  Wisdom  and  Innocence  ixwd  his 
work  on  Development,  and  had  Mr.  Kingsley  been  able  to  say  in 
a  manly  fashion,  “  Well,  that  is  my  inference ;  if  I  be  wrong  in 
“  my  inference,  I  am  glad ;  so  much  the  better  then  for  you, 
“  hather  Newman  ;  meantime,  I  cannot  escape  from  my  infer- 
“  ence.  •  In  this  case,  he  would  have  looked  much  better. 
^  e  might  have  had  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Newman^s  apology 
and  disclaimer,  but  Mr.  Kingsley  w'ould  not  have  exhibited 
such  a  deplorable  figure  as  a  controversialist  beneath  the 
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alonj^  by  tlie  subtle  lilin-like  threads  and  tracts  of  mental  web- 
work,  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  relations  to  social  usao;e  or 
moral  oblijifation ;  a  principle  of  will,  or  a  principle  of  resist¬ 
ance,  absence  of  necessity  and  of  opportunity  may  leave  him 
free  and  innocent  while  sujif^esting  perplexities  of  inscrutable 
difficulty  to  other  minds.  The  life  of  8t.  Alfonso  Jji<i;uori  is 
not  without  its  charm  to  us — the  strange  romantic  life  of  a 
very  rabid  and  ragged  saint — his  w'orks,  many  of  them,  seem  to 
us  simply  fit  for  some  circulating  library  in  the  bottomless  pit. 
Ihmie  has  blessed  them  ;  neither  she  nor  her  priests  should  re¬ 
ceive  any  measure  of  confidence  until  she  has  as  authoritatively 
doomed  them,  as  assuredly  as  Moses,  in  his  Decalogue,  has 
damned  them.  We  leave  the  origin  of  the  controversy,  and 
use  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Newman’s  publication  for  some  remarks 
upon  it  and  him. 

So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  principles  of  faith  and  life, 
as  distinct  to  us  as  Dr.  Newman’s  are  to  him,  we  could  wish  to 
drop  the  tone  of  the  mere  reviewer,  and  speak  of  a  being  so 
great  and  gifted  with  every  sense  of  affectionateness,  and  even 
of  obligation ;  for  the  fact  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
Knglish  church,  representing  opinions  so  extremely  opposed  to 
ours,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  j)riest  of  the  Romish  church 
now,  cannot  interfere  with  our  rece})tion  of  much  light  and 
comfort,  awakening  of  the  conscience,  and  every  kind  of  intel¬ 
lect  uaT  delight  from  his  numerous  works,  many  of  which  are 
not  less  than  marvellous,  and  come  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
ears  more  like  old  voices  from  a  cloister  of  the  ^liddle  Ages 
than  from  our  busy,  sensational,  flippant,  and  shallow  times. 

“  The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams, 

Hlend  in  liis  solemn  strain.” 

hrom  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  him  with  any 
pleasure.  Dr.  Newman  will  have  now  a  new  chiim  for  tiffection 
by  the  touching  story  of  his  life,  so  charmingly  told, — with 
such  a  sense  of  dignity  and  such  a  remorselessness  to  all  feeling 
ot  self-consideration.  One  can  but  grieve  that  any  scuitem^e 
sluudd  have  hurt  him  so  much,  that  it  should  have  prcKluced 
such  a  power  of  recoil,  that  the  whole  manhood  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  starting  uj)  and  exclaiming  to  all  disposed  to 
listen, — “  is  that  charge*  at  all  like  me  ?  ”  Those  who  read, — as 
we  pr(*sume  most  of  our  readers  will — this  remarkable  and 
interesting  autobiography,  wdll,  ])erhaps,  be  sur])rised  to  find 
that  the  author  starts,  in  his  religious  life,  from  the  evangelical 
school,  hut  he  seems  to  have  been  8hajx*d  in  the  form  of  an 
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enthusiast  and  a  mystic  from  his  earliest  days :  think  of  the 
bov  when  not  qmte  ten  years  old,  alternating  the  wild  reading 
of  Mrs.  Radcline’s  romances  and  the  Arabian  3  njhts^  with  real, 
personal  and  subjective  dreams,  in  which  his  imagination 
whispered  to  him  that  all  life  might  possibly  be  a  dream,  and 
he  an  angel,  and  the  world  a  deception,  and  fellow  angels 
playing  devices  with  him,  concealing  themselves  from  him, 
find  cheating  him  with  the  semblance  of  a  visible  and  materiid 
world, — and  Dr.  Watts  was  somewhat  accountable  for  this; 
the  lad  read  his  RefnnanU  of  Timi\  and  that  beautiful  paper, 
The  Saints  unknoicn  in  this  JTorU,  and  he  supposed  that  he 
must  mean  that  angels  lived  in  the  world,  and  were  disguised, 
—strange  things  mixed  in  the  boy,  as  strange  things  have 
mingled  in  the  man;  undefined  instincts  seemed  to  shape  them¬ 
selves  in  him,  even  in  those  da  vs,  towards  his  ultimate  destinv. 
He  knew  no  catholic,  and  yet,  when  frightened — for  he  s;iys 
he  was  very  superstitious — and  in  the  dark — he  used  to  cross 
himself,  and  he  looks  now  at  some  of  his  old  schoolbov  books, 
and  finds  crosses  drawn  in  them,  and  necklaces  round  the 
cross,  which  he  is  sure  can  be  nothing  else  than  beads ;  and 
the  little  sceptic  was  as  busy  as  the  little  believer, — so  is  the 
child  the  father  of  the  man.  He  read  Voltaire  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  recollects  saying,  “  How  dreadful 
but  how  plausible.**  Then  he  read  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason,  and 
the  little  heretic  found  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  objections 
in  it  against  the  Scriptures.  We  are  persuaded,  however  he 
may  conceal  it  from  himself,  that  here  is  the  secret  spring  of 
his  being  still  what  little  Harry  Newman  was,  that  the  great 
creator  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  the  restorer  of  Oratorianism, 
and  the  author  of  the  Apologia  is,  an  intensely  superstitious 
believer,  and  an  intensely  sceptical  sceptic ;  and  we  shall  dare 
to  say,  that  his  nature  still  stands  between  these  two  great 
aisles  of  his  soul — he  has  not  found  the  great  connecting  nx)! 
or  architrave  yet ;  he  thinks  he  has;  his  readers  will  insist  on 
seeing  the  fox  gnawing  beneath  the  cloak,  and  later  on,  he  con¬ 
fesses  abuost  as  much  himself.  This  is  not  so  wonderful ;  man 
never  finds  his  true  architrave  on  this  side  of  his  last  breath ; 
enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  look  up  and  through  the  rent  nx)! 
of  his  own  being  to  behold  the  life  which  will  unite  and  restore. 

Dr.  Newman’s  experience  seems  to  us  exceedingly  like  that 
of  his  hero,  Charles  Reding,  in  Loss  and  Gain,  “  I’d  give  two- 
“  pence  if  some  one  whom  I  could  trust  would  say — Come,  this 

IS  true :  this  is  not  true, — we  should  be  saved  this  eternal 
“  wrangling.  I  don*t  understand  having  duties  put  on  me 
“  which  are  too  much  lor  me ;  I  don*t  understand,  I  dislike, 
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“  having  a  will  of  my  own  when  I  have  not  the  means  to  use 
“  it  justlv.  In  such  a  case,  to  tell  me  to  act  for  mvself  is  like 
“  Pharaoh  setting  the  Israelites  to  make  bricks  without  stniw. 

“  Setting  me  to  inquire,  to  judge,  to  decide  forsooth  !  it*s 
“  absurd  ;  who  has  taught  me  ?  "  Dr.  Newman  hates  not  only 
the  thing  called  Protestantism,  he  hates  the  whole  method  of 
Protestantism — the  singular  and  rtmiarkable  man.  He  has 
chosen  to  satirise,  in  Los'i  amt  Gain^  Protestantism,  under  the 
designation  of  the^“  British  and  Foreign  Truth  Society,*'  the 
end  and  aim  of  which  was  described  in  the  following  “  Aphor- 
“  isms  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  :  " — 

**  On  the  pureuit  of  Truth, 

1.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Truth  exists. 

2.  It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  found. 

3.  It  is  a  folly  to  boast  of  possessinjr  it. 

4.  Man’s  work  and  duty,  as  man,  consist,  not  in  possessing,  but  in 
seekirg  it. 

5.  His  happiness  and  true  dignity  consists  in  the  pursuit. 

6.  The  pursuit  of  Truth  is  an  end,  to  be  engaged  in  for  its  own 

sake. 

7.  As  philosophy  is  the  love,  not  the  possession  of  wisdom,  so 
religion  is  the  love,  not  the  possession  of  Truth. 

8.  As  Catholicism  begins  with  faith,  so  Protestantism  ends  with 
inquiry. 

9.  As  there  is  disinteresteiiness  iu  seeking,  so  is  there  selfishnetis 
in  claiming  to  possess. 

10.  The  martyr  of  Truth  is  he  who  dies  professing  that  it  is  u 
shadow. 

11.  A  life-long  martyrdom  is  this,  to  be  ever  changing. 

12.  The  fear  of  error  is  the  bane  of  inquiry.” 

Very  good,  very  udtty  and  funny,  but  if  Dr.  Newman  would 
find  a  pi'rfeet  illustration  of  the  cliaracter,  able,  at  any  rate,  to 
indulge  the  spirit  of  this  wit,  he  should  climb  high  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Himalaya ;  there,  in  the  depth  of  some  cave, 
he  may  chance  to  find  some  monk  of  an  elder  tribe  than  the 
tribes  of  Rome,  dreaming  and  dozing  away’  existence  in  the 
thought  of  Nirwana.  Thought  is  painful,  and  certainly’  Truth 
is  long  a  finding,  but  it  is  Wtter  to  he  a  seeking  soul  than  a 
human  sponge. 

The  lad's  religious  life  began  after  our  most  ajiproved  fashion 
of  orthodox  conversion.  “  The  writer,”  says  he,  “  who  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  my  mind  than  any  other,  and  to  whom, 
humanly  speaking,  I  almost  owe  my  soul,  was,” — whom  does  the 
reader  think  it  was)^ — “'fhomas  Scott,  of  Aston-Sandford.” 
For  y’ears  he  used  many  of  Scott's  say’iugs  almost  as  proverbs. 
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such  as  **  holiness  before  peace,’’  and  ‘‘  growth  is  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  life.”  His  mind  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
wu-iting  and  sentiments  of  the  Calvinist ic  school, — the  lad  at 
tifteen  entered,  as  so  many  have  done,  upon  the  great  continent 
of  polemarchy,  believing  devoutly  in  his  own  personal  election 
to  eternal  life,  and  the  tinal  perseverance  of  the  saints;  to  him 
now  this  doctrine  of  ])redestination  seems  detestable,  but  he 
abides  by  the  primary  convictions  of  the  lad  of  tifteen, — is  it 
with  wonder,  or  what  is  the  emotion  with  which  we  listen  to 
him  while  he  siiys,  “  of  that  inward  conversion  of  which  I  was 
“  conscious  then,  I  am  still  more  certain  than  that  I  have  hands 
“and  feet  ”  College  cast  him  all  abroad;  there  he  learned 
what  he  now  regards  as  self-evident,  “  that  Scripture  was  never 
“  intenchMl  to  teach  doctrine,  but  only  to  prove  it,  and  that  if 
“  we  would  learn  doctrine,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  formu- 
“  laries  of  the  church.”  He  dwells  with  all  the  delight  of  memory 
ov('r  his  days  at  ( )xford,  that  queen  of  cities,  with  its  mass  of 
towers  and  pinnacles  and  spires,  its  valleys  sleeping  so  pi'ace- 
fully  around  it,  and  its  ancient  groves,  and  that  lovely  river, 
so  calm  and  |K‘aceful,  and  unlike  what  the  traveller  in  the 
metro|H)lis  sees  it, — dark  and  turbid,  with  its  forest  of  black 
masts;  he  who  has  not  seen  Oxford  High-street  has  not  seen 
what  a  hoar  and  glorious  beauty  England  possesses ;  what 
avenues  of  editices,  which  might  pass  for  palaces,  rich  with  the 
memories  of  the  scluwlmen  and  the  parliaments  of  old  times, — 
and  scholars,  and  fathers,  and  })rinees,  and  warriors,  and  shades 
of  Dante  and  King  Alfre<l!  Hills  and  meadows  how  gentle, 
meadows  how  green ;  the  silver  Isis,  the  grey  willows,  the  far- 
stretching  plains,  the  dark  groves,  wood,  water,  and  stone. 
Cambridge  possesses  no  such  soul-awakening  power,  and  has 
never  Wn  such  a  fact,  never  has  created  the  fervour  of 
( hxford,  for  evil  or  for  good,  first  in  tlie  van  of  English 
thought  in  every  age.  Twenty-five  years  since  beckoning 
on  England  to  mediievalisms,  and  now,  alas!  by  a  strange 
reaction,  lx\*koning  on  to  utter  unbelief, — in  everv  age  true 
interpreter  of  that  which  is  uppermost  in  the  thought  of 
the  age, — John  Henry  Newman  yesterday,  lienjamin  Jowett 
to-day.  lo  Oxford  went  the  young  lad,  in  a  few  years  to  be 
its  chief est  and  nuKst  marked  man  and  teacher ;  there  he 
imbilK'd  that  (hx*trine  about  the  Scriptures  have  stated 
al>ove,  wliieh,  it  a  man  hold,  why,  good-bye  to  Protestantism,  or, 
at  any  rate,  farewell  to  that  Protestantism  which  throws  the  onus 
of  iK'lief  ujM)!!  the  individual  judgement  and  conscience  in  contact 
with  the  Scriptures.  At  Oxford,  Mr.  Newmian  found  very 
opi)08ite  eomiKinions,  but  Whately  and  Keble  seem  to  have 
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exercised  moat  influence  over  his  mind  ;  with  AVhately  in  1829 
came  a  formal  break.  He  speaks  still  of  his  obligations  to  him, 
hut  to  John  Keble  he  turns  with  constantly  renewed  admiration 
and  artection.  Of  the  time  when  he  was  first  introduced  to 
Keble,  he  exclaims,  “  How  is  that  hour  fixed  in  my  memory 
“  after  the  changes  of  forty-two  years,  forty-two  this  very 
“  day  on  which  I  write  !  Keble,  it  seems,  was  shy  of  him  in 
consequence  of  the  marks  he  bore  upon  him  of  the  evangelical 
and  liberal  schools. 

The  Christian  Year  made  its  appearance  in  1827.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  scarcely  becoming,  to  praise  a  book  which  has  already  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  When  the  general  lone  of 
religious  literature  was  so  nerveless  and  impudent,  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  Keble  struck  an  oiiginal  note  and  woke  up  in  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands  a  new  music,  the  music  of  a  school,  long  unknown  in  Knglaiid. 
Nor  can  1  pretend  to  analyze,  in  my  own  instance,  the  effect  of  religious 
teaching  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  beautiful.  1  have  never  till  now  tried  to 
do  so;  yet  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  two  main  intel¬ 
lectual  truths  which  it  brought  home  to  me  were  the  same  two,  which 
1  had  learned  from  llutler,  thougli  recast  in  the  creative  mind  of  my 
new  master.  The  first  of  these  was  what  may  be  called,  in  a  large 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Sacramental  system  ;  that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
material  phenomena  are  both  the  types  and  the  instruments  of  real  things 
unseen, — a  doctrine  which  embraces,  not  only  what  Anglicans,  as  well 
as  Catholics,  believe  about  Sacraments  propeily  so  called ;  but  also  the 
article  of  “  the  Communion  of  Saints”  in  its  fulness;  and  likewise  the 
Mysteries  of  the  faith.  The  connexion  of  this  philosophy  of  religion 
with  what  is  sometimes  called  “  Jferkeleyism  ”  has  been  mentioned 
above;  I  knew  little  of  Berkeley  at  this  time  except  by  name  ;  nor  have  I 
ever  studied  him. 

On  the  second  intellectual  principle  which  I  gained  from  Mr.  Keble, 
I  could  say  a  great  deal ;  if  this  were  the  place  for  it.  It  runs  through 
very  much  that  1  have  written,  and  has  gained  for  me  many  hard 
names.  Butler  teaches  us  that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life.  The 
danger  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  many  minds,  is,  its  tendency  to 
destroy  in  them  absolute  certainty,  leading  them  to  consider  every  con¬ 
clusion  as  doubtful,  and  resolving  truth  into  an  opinion,  which  it  is 
safe  to  obey  or  to  profess,  but  not  possible  to  embrace  with  full  internal 
assent.  If  this  were  to  be  allowed,  then  the  celebrated  saying,  “  O 
God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul !”  would  be 
the  highest  measure  of  devotion  : — but  who  can  really  pray  to  a  Being, 
about  whose  existence  he  is  seriously  in  doubt? 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica ^  Dr.  New- 
nian  shows  the  influence  upon  his  own  mind  of  John  Keble, 
and  of  the  Christian  Yeat'y  but  these  poems  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  smooth  and  easy  flow"  of  pious  narrow'-miiided  versi¬ 
fication  ;  their  ancestry  and  relation  is  immediately  discovered ; 
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they  are  real  in  their  spirit,  but  they  do  not  rise  to  poetry ;  and 
he  lias  not  the  force  and  faculty  of  the  poet ;  they  are  rather 
pretty,  devotional  experiences,  not  free  from  a  certain  affecta¬ 
tion  of  expression,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  hard,  coarse 
mind  of  Hurrell  Froude,  who  is  the  other  writer  who  divides 
with  Dr.  Newman,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the  honours  of 
the  authorship.  Yet  a  mild  spirit,  on  the  whole,  pervades  the 
volume.  If  Keble  is  the  wine  of  Tractarianism,  Newman  is 
the  wine  and  water — more  water  than  wine ;  there  are  a  few 
verses  which  represent  the  happy  flow  of  the  poet’s  mind; 
perhaps  our  readers  have  not  noticed  the  following  on 

FAITH  : — 

Lead,  Kindly  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  1  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on. 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now. 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 

Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on. 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone  ; 

And  with  the  morn  those  Angel  faces  smile 

Which  1  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

4iid  the  foUowing  on  AARON  LIGHTING  THE  LAMPS;- 

Now  the  stars  arc  lit  in  heaven, 

We  must  light  our  lamps  on  earth  ; 

Every  star  a  signal  given 

From  the  God  of  our  new  birth  ; 

Every  lamp  an  answer  faint. 

Like  the  prayer  of  mortal  Saint. 

Mark  the  hour  and  turn  this  way. 

Sons  of  Israel,  far  and  near  ! 

Wearied  with  the  world’s  dim  day. 

Turn  to  Him  whose  eyes  are  here. 

Open,  watching  day  and  night. 

Beaming  un approached* light? 

With  sweet  oil-drops  in  His  hour 
Feed  the  branch  of  many  lights. 

Token  of  protecting  power. 

Pledged  to  faithtul  Israelites, 

Emblem  of  the  anointed  Home, 

When  the  gloiy  deigns  to  come. 
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Watchers  of  the  sacred  flame, 

Sons  of  Aaron  serve  in  fear, — 

Deadly  is  th’  avenger’s  aim, 

Should  th’  unhallowed  enter  here  ; 

Keen  His  fires,  should  recreants  dare 
Breathe  the  pure  and  fragrant  air. 

There  is  One  will  bless  your  toil — 

He  who  comes  in  Heaven’s  attire, 

Morn  by  morn  with  holy  oil; 

Eve  by  eve,  with  holy  fire ! 

Pray ! — your  prayer  will  be  allowed. 

Mingling  with  His  incense  cloud  !  * 

But  the  volume  does  not  please,  and  it  is  not  popular ;  we  feel 
that  it  is,  if  not  imitation,  yet  influence  and  impression — the  result 
of  a  mind  upon  the  author  rather  than  the  creation  of  his  own. 

Another  being  makes  his  appearance  among  his  friends,  for 
whom  we  have  always  had  a  more  cordial  hatred  than  almost 
for  any  literary  thing  we  know.  Everything  associated  with 
the  name  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  is  as  good  as  a  pestilence 
to  us.  He  introduced  Keble  to  Newman,  and  said  of  his  intro¬ 
duction,  ‘‘  Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  murderer  who  had 
“  done  one  good  thing  in  his  life  ?  well,  if  I  were  ever  asked 
“  what  good  deed  I  had  ever  done,  I  should  say  that  I  had 
“  brought  Keble  and  Newman  to  understand  each  other.’^  It 
seems  to  us  a  slight  thing  upon  which  to  build  a  hope  for  eter¬ 
nity.  Froude  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  those  men  as  his  posi¬ 
tion  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  enjoying.  All  the  sayings 
about  him,  recorded  in  his  remains,  in  spite  of  the  aromatic  fra¬ 
grance  with  which  friendship  seeks  to  incense  them,  have  only 
the  knack  to  awaken  within  us  wrath  and  disgust.  We  cannot 
understand  that  kind  of  mind,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  it ;  he  simply  seems  to  us  an  intolerant  and  coarse  buffoon. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  his  gentlemanly  dignity  ;  about  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  Milton  and  Hampden  he  had  a  way  of  talking 
whicli  seems  to  us  merely  disgusting ;  while  about  himself  and 
his  subjective  state,  his  fastings,  and  his  drivelling  “  longings 
“  after  buttered  toast,’’  he  slobbers  off  into  an  idiot.  All  this  lan¬ 
guage  may  seem  to  savour  too  much  of  the  harshness  of  mere 
invective ;  we  are  content,  for  our  justification  for  language 
which  really  seems  unjustifiable,  to  refer  our  readers  to  his 
Remains.”  It  is  an  amazing  mystery  that  so  bitter,  so  coarse 
and  narrow  a  nature  should  have  attracted  and  influenced  men 
and  minds  apparently  so  wholly  unlike. 

Ilut  we  have  no  intention  to  present  in  succession  all  the 
influences  which  Dr.  Newman  either  felt  or  created  in  Oxford. 
The  volume  which  furnishes  us  with  the  occasion  of  these 
remarks  is  at  once  the  history  of  a  movement  and  of  a  mind, 
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and  it  is  interesting  in  both  aspects ;  it  is  the  history  of  the 
building  of  that  fine  bridge  the  Via  Media^  and  our  readers  very 
well  know  for  what  purpose  the  architect  and  the  first  travellers 
used  that  bridge.  It  is  remarkable,  one  of  the  first  words  the 
world  heard  from  the  builder  after  its  erection  was,  “Whatever 
“  be  historical  Christianity,  it  is  not  rrotestantism.  If  ever 
“  there  were  a  safe  truth  it  is  this.” 

The  Via  Media  of  Dr.  Newman  illustrates  most  plainly  how 
vain,  and  almost  wicked,  is  any  such  hope, — it  was  not  to  be 
exiHvttHl,  it  cannot  be  desired.  Dr.  Newman  never  could  under¬ 
stand  the  feelings  of  those  who  could  not  apprehend  his  own 
convictions  ;  he  has  all  the  bitterness  of  narrowness — personal 
amiability,  and  even  affectionateness  to  friends,  does  not  ])re- 
vent  the*  most  (piiet,  self-centred  intolerance  towards  all  who 
do  not  fall  within  the  rank  and  regiment  of  his  own  perceptions, 
— there  can  be  no  via  media  with  him  ;  he  has  an  utter  inability 
to  include  in  his  nature  great  sympathies ;  he  has  no  width  of 
character  ;  indeed,  all  these  men  are  cut  after  one  pattern,  and  it 
is  ijuite  correct  to  say  that,  with  them  men  are  lost  and  damned, 
not  l)ecause  they  are  sinners,  Init  simply  because  they  are  not 
mystics.  In  the  Lyra  A})ost()liea  we  have  some  singular  illus¬ 
trations  of  this.  “  Dissent  ”  is  one  of  the  strings  of  the  poet’s 
harp.  One  of  the  lyrics  is  upon  “  Idolatry  and  Dissent,”  in  which 
the  analoirv  is  drawn  between  the  servinsr  of  idols  in  paganism. 
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It  is  ])itiablc  to  hoar  a  man  dribbling  out  such  contemptible 
nonsense,  consigning  a  brother  to  damnation  for  a  disagreement 
alK)ut  a  chasuble,  or  a  notion;  such  things,  however,  fully  illus¬ 
trate  what  sort  of  da  mt'dia  Dr.  Newman’s  was  likely  to  be;  a 
vain  attempt  then,  and  ever  to  be  a  vain  attempt,  and,  indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  middle  way  between  Rome,  and  simple  honest 
Independency — the  Chureh  of  England  boasts  that  she  stands 
midway  between  Rome  and  Geneva;  that  is  certain,  and  she  has 
ever  been  a  half- way  house  for  tliose  who  were  on  a  voyage 
Roniewards ;  she  has  certainly  not  b(‘en  a  resting-place  for  many 
leaving  the  Chureh  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  the  many  waters ; 
generally  they  have  rather  tied  by  her,  like  men  who  have 
dreaded  the  possibility  of  a  return  l)y  a  residence  in  so  noted  a 
roadside  inn.  Dr.  Newman’s  position  illustrates  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  men  wlio  refuse  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  guide; 
to  us,  tliere  is,  of  course,  something  pitiable  in  liis  confession, 
in  his  celebrated  lecture  on  the  Rrophetical  otlice  of  the 
Cliureh,  tliat  he  travels  by  night,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  tlie  Apostles  is  withdrawn,  and  that  we  are  left  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  tlie  promised  land  by  our  natural 
resourees.  lie  eiupiires  after  “  that  primitive  guide  which 
“  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  enjoyed,  and  which  the  nineteenth 
“  eentury  has  lost:”  and  ho  found  that  primitive  conso¬ 
lation  in  that  strange  congeries,  and  mass  of  heresies  and 
opinions  which  he  unfolds  in  his  Essay  on  Development.  lie 
sliows,  however,  the  bitterness  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
studied,  when  lie  says,  “  Rome  will  not  fail  to  preach  far  and 

wide  the  tenet  which  it  never  conceals,  that  there  is  no  salva- 
‘‘  tion  external  to  its  own  communion.  On  the  other  hand, 

Protestantism  as  it  exists,  will  not  be  behind-hand  in  consign- 
”  ing  to  eternal  ruin  all  who  arc  adherents  of  Roman  doctrine.” 
A  precious  IVotestantism  he  must  have  been  brought  up  in; 
and  so  it  is  we  can  understand,  on  tlie  one  hand,  his  intolerance 
of  dissent,  of  which  we  may  believe  him  utterly  ignorant, 
with  reference  to  its  foundations  and  principles,  and,  on  the 
otlier,  his  drift  to  Rome.  All  his  ideas  were  cast  in  a  machine¬ 
like  mould.  He  holds  ideas,  not  bv  the  eternal  relations  of 
truth,  but  in  many  instances  as  the  deposit,  the  residuum  after 
a  certain  process  of  logical  enjo's,  and  ergol and  ergots.  He  libel¬ 
led  the  Catholicitv"  of  Protestant  judgment,  and  then  proceeded 
to  att(‘mpt  to  be  guilty  of  a  murder  to  justify  his  own  injustice. 

To  us  still  more  interesting  is  the  book  as  a  history  of  a  mind, 
and  in  this  particular  we  know  not  where  we  could  find,  in  our 
language,  a  more  dignilied,  simple,  and  pathetic  story ;  and  this 
18  very  evident  by  the  remarkable  sensation  the  volume  luis 
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created.  As  to  his  antagonist,  he  fares  very  badly  at  his  hands. 
Says  Dr.  Newman : — 

Wh(‘n  challenged  on  the  point  ho  cannot  bring  a  fragment  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  proof  of  liis  assertion,  and  he  is  convicted  ot  talsc  witness  by 
the  voice  of  the  world,  ^^ell,  1  should  have  thought  that  he  had  now 
nothing  more  whatever  to  do.  “  Vain  man  !’^  he  seems  to  make  an¬ 
swer,  “  what  simplicity  in  you  to  think  so!  If  you  have  not  hioki'none 
commandment,  let  us  sec  wdiether  we  cannot  convict  you  ot  tin*  breach 
of  another.  If  you  are  not  a  swindler  or  forger,  you  are  guilty  of 
arson  or  burglary,  llv  hook  or  by  crook  you  shall  not  escape.  Are 
you  to  suffer  or  jy  Whtit  d(K*s  it  matter  to  you  who  are  going  off  the 
stage,  to  receive  a  slight  additionaldaub  u|>on  a  eharaetcT  so  deeply  stained 
already  ?  Hut  think  of  me,  the  immaculate  lover  of 'I'ruth  so  ob«(  rvant 
(ns  I  have  told  you  p.  8)  of  ‘  houit  courage  end  strict  honour,’ — and 
(aside) — ‘  not  as  this  publican  ’ — do  you  think  I  can  h  t  you  go  scot 
frt'e  instead  of  myjH'lf.^  No;  noblesse  ohltge.  Go  to  the  shades,  old 
man,  and  boast  that  Achilles  sent  you  thither.” 

The  following  paragraph  has  a  force  of  peculiar  pathos  and 
tenderness  in  it : — 

Oh  what  a  dying,  dying  fall  was  there. 

I  have  closed  this  history  of  myself  with  St.  Philip’s  name  upon  St. 
Philip’s  feast-day ;  and,  having  done  so,  to  whom  can  I  more  suitably 
offer  it,  as  a  memorial  of  affection  and  gratitude,  than  to  St.  Philip’s 
sons,  my  dearest  brothers  of  this  House,  the  Priests  of  the  Hirminghiua 
Oratory,  Ambrose  St.  John,  Henry  Austin  Mills,  Henry  Hittleston, 
Edward  Caswall,  William  Paine  Neville,  and  Henry  Ignatius  Dudley 
Kyder?  who  have  been  so  faithful  to  me  ;  who  have  been  so  sensitive 
of  my  needs;  who  have  been  so  indulgent  to  my  failings;  w’ho  have 
carried  me  through  so  many  trials;  wdio  have  grudged  no  sacrifice,  if 
I  asked  for  it;  who  have  been  so  cheerful  under  discouragements  of  my 
causing  ;  who  have  done  so  many  good  works, and  let  me  have  the  credit 
of  them ; — with  whom  1  have  lived  so  long,  with  whom  1  hope  to  die. 

And  to  you  especially,  dear  Ambrose  St.  John ;  whom  God  gave  me, 
when  He  took  every  one  else  away ;  who  are  the  link  between  iny  old 
life  and  my  new ;  who  have  now  for  tw'enty-onc  years  been  so  devoted 
to  me,  so  patient,  so  zealous,  so  tender ;  who  have  let  me  lean  so  hard 
upon  you  ;  who  have  watched  me  so  narrowdy ;  wdio  have  never  thought 
of  yourself,  if  I  w’as  in  question. 

And  in  you  I  gather  up  and  bear  in  memory  those  familiar  affec¬ 
tionate  companions  and  counsellors,  who  in  Oxford  were  given  to  me, 
one  after  another,  to  be  my  daily  solace  and  relief ;  and  all  those 
others,  of  great  name  and  high  example,  who  were  my  thorough 
friends,  and  showed  me  true  attachment  in  times  long  past ;  and  also 
those  many  youngiT  men,  whether  I  knew  them  or  not,  who  have 
never  been  disloyal  to  me  by  word  or  by  deed  ;  and  of  all  these,  thus 
various  in  their  ndations  to  me,  those  more  especially  w  ho  have  sinco 
joined  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  I  earnestly  pray  for  this  whole  company,  with  a  hope  against 
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hop^  thfit  all  of  ii*^,  who  once  w^cro  ro  united,  and  Ro  happy  in  our 
union,  may  evtui  now  be  brouj^ht  at  lenj^ih,  by  tlio  Tower  of  the  Divine 
Will,  into  One  Told  and  un«;er  One  Shejiberd. 

Tt  is  not  an  easy  task  to  attempt  the  review  of  the  works  and 
life  of  Ih-.  Newman.  A  mind  of  singular  powxr  and  incessant 
activity,  and  constantly  cngaf^ed  in  tlic  elfbrt  to  give  substance 
and  fonn  to  its  excursions  and  speculations,  is  not  to  be  sounded, 
even  by  so  omniscient  a  being  as  a  reviewer,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages.  Such  a  mind  usuallv  has  this  unliappiness  about  it, 
that  it  is  not  likely^  to  be,  and  especiallv  by  its  cotemporaries, 
very  distinctly^  understood,  llest  lor  the  foot  of  bis  understand¬ 
ing  Dr.  Newman  seems  to  liave  been  ever  seeking  and  never 
finding ;  it  is  a  remarkable  comparison  and  contrast  we  should 
RUfftrest,  w^ere  wo  to  sav  that  the  mind  to  whose  bistorv  that  of 
Mr.  Newman’s  most  provokes  the  idea  of  resemblance,  is  that  of 
Thomas  ("arlyle.  We  do  not  mean  at  all  in  their  mode  of  put¬ 
ting  and  jiresenting  the  subject  of  their  tliougbt ;  the  quietude 
and  perfcctlv  collected  stillness  of  the  one  boars  no  resemblance 
certainly'  to  the  furnace-like  beat  and  Hame-roar  of  the  otlier. 
A  passion  intense,  and  even  aw  ful,  is  the  property  of  ^Ir.  (Car¬ 
lyle,  so  a  certain  kind  of  passivity'  seems  to  be  the  property'  of 
Dr.  New  nian  ;  but  both  men  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  strange 
universe  of  speculation.  In  spite  of  the  place  in  the  Church  to 
which  Dr.  Newman  lias  doomed  himself,  w'e  should  say'  that 
both  men  are  utterly  intolerant  of  all  the  seemings,  false  ves¬ 
tures,  and  shallow'  forms  of  things ;  and  really  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Apoloyia  w  hich  w'ould  almost  compel  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  one  man  is  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  other.  Dr. 
Newman  has  Hung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Church  of 
Jiome  in  sheer  despair;  either  there  or  nowhere,  such  seems  to 
be  the  alternative  of  his  religious  life.  The  reflections  in  w'hich 
lie,  in  common  with  his  Church,  indulges  with  reference  to  the 
consequences  of  Dible  reading,  show'  no  safe  anchorage  there, 
llionias  Carlyle  has  not  flung  himself  into  Rome;  on  the  con¬ 
trary',  loses  no  o])portunity  of  expressing  his  utter  contempt  for 
It,  and  for  all  about  it.  Yet  here  is  a  passage  from  Dr.  New¬ 
man — a  painful,  searching  passage,  to  the  truth  of  which,  as  a 
huTnan  experience,  many  thousands  amongst  us  could  bear  tes¬ 
timony,  and  which  might  almost  be  not  inappropriately  dove¬ 
tailed  into  some  future  experience  of  Diogenes  Teufcldroch. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  Ih  iiig  of  a  God  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  as 
certaiti  to  me  as  the  certainty  of  my'  ow’ii  existence,  though  when  1  try 
to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty'  into  logical  shape  1  find  a  ditii- 
culty  in  doing  so  in  mood  and  figure  to  my  satisfaction),  I  look  out  of 
myselt  into  the  world  of  men,  and  there  I  see  a  siglit  w'hich  fills 
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me  with  unspeakable  distress.  The  world  eeemn  nimph!  io  give  the  lie  to 
that  great  truth,  of  which  mg  whole  being  in  ho  full;  and  the  ejj'ect  upon 
me  in,  in  connequence^  an  a  matter  of  neceHnitg,  an  confusing  as  if  // 
denied  that  I  am  in  existence  mgself  It'  I  looked  into  a  mirror,  ;ind 
did  not  see  niy  lace,  I  should  have  the  sort  of  t‘eelin<jj  which  actually 
conu's  upon  me,  when  1  look  into  this  living  busy  woild,  and  see  no 
reflecticn  of  its  (Veator.  This  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  great  ditHcultics 
of  this  absolute  primary  truth,  to  which  I  referred  just  now.  H  ere 
it  not  for  this  voice  speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  / 
should  be  an  atheist,  or  a  pantheist^  ora  polytheist  when  I  looked  into  the 
world,  lam  speaking  for  myself  only  ;  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the 
real  force  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  a  Gody  drawn  from  the  general 
facts  of  human  society,  but  these  do  not  warm  me  or  enlighten  me;  they 
do  not  take  away  the  winter  of  my  desolation,  or  make  the  buds  unfold  and 
the  leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my  moral  being  rejoice.  The  sight  of  the 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet's  scroll,  full  of  lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.'' 

To  consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various  history, 
the  many  ract*s  of  man,  their  starts,  their  fortunes,  their  mutual 
alienation,  their  eontlicts;  and  then  their  ways,  habits,  governments, 
forms  of  worship;  their  enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  their  random 
achievements  and  accpiirements,  the  impotent  conclusion  ot'  long¬ 
standing  facts,  the  tokens  so  faint  and  broken,  of  a  superintending 
design,  the  blind  evolution  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or 
truths,  the  progress  of  things,  as  if  from  unreasoning  (dements,  not 
towards  final  cause's,  the  greatm'ss  and  littlenc'ss  of  man,  his  far-rcai  h- 
ing  aims,  his  short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over  his  futurity,  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success  of  (*vil,  physical 
pain,  mental  anguish,  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  jur- 
vading  idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary  hoj)(dess  irreligion,  that 
condition  of  the  whole  race,  so  fearfully  yet  exactly  (h'scrilxd  in  the 
Apostl(*’s  words,  “having  no  hope  and  without  (lod  in  the  worhl,” — 
all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal;  and  inflicts  upon  the  mifid  the 
sense  of  a  profound  mystery,  which  is  absolutely  beyond  human 
solution. 

What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason -bewildering  fact  ? 
I  can  only  answe  r,  that  t'ither  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  society 
of  men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  presence.  Did  I  see  a 
l»oy  of  good  make  and  mind,  with  the  tokens  om  him  of  a  refined  nature, 
east  upon  the  world  without  provision,  unable  to  say  whence  he  came, 
his  birth-place  or  his  family  connexions,  I  should  concludi*  that  there 
was  some  mystery  connected  with  his  hi.story,  and  that  he  was  one, 
of  whom,  froui  one  cause  or  other,  his  parents  were  ashamed.  Ihus 
only  should  1  be  able  to  aecount  for  the  contrast  betw(*en  the  promise 
and  condition  of  his  being.  And  so  I  argue  about  the  world  ; — \f 
there  be  a  (lod,  since  there  is  a  God,  the  human  race  is  iinplicati'd  i» 
some  ti'riible  aboiiginal  calamity.  It  is  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes 
ot  its  ('reator.  This  is  a  fact,  a  fact  as  true  as  the  fact  of  its  e.xistciice; 
and  thus  the  doctrine  of  what  is  theologically  culled  original  sin  be- 
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coinps  to  nu*  almost  us  crrtaiii  as  that  the  world  exists,  and  as  the 
existence  of  (lod. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  this  tardy  admission  of  truth 
the  following  rapid  lionia go  to  the  mass  in  Loxs  ami  Gain : — 

I  couM  affnid  Me  fist's  for  every  and  not  be  tired.  It  is  not  a  mere  form 
of  ivords^ — it  is  a  great  act  ion,  the  greatest  action  that  can  be  on  earth. 
It  is,  not  the  invocation  merelg,  bat,  if  I  dare  use  the  word,  the  evocation 
of  the  f  'terna/.  He  becomes  present  on  the  altar  in  flesh  and  blood,  before 
u'hom  angels  low  and  devils  tremble.  This  is  that  awful  event  which  is 
tlie  scope,  and  is  the  inte? pietation,  of  every  part  of  the  solemnity. 
Words  are  necessary,  hut  as  means,  not  as  ends;  they  are  not  mere 
addresses  to  the  throne  of  i*raee,  they  are  instruments  of  what  is  far 
lii^dier,  of  cons(*cration,  of  sacritiee.  'I'hey  hurry  on  as  if  impatient  to 
fuitil  their  mission.  Quickly  they  go,  the  whoh*  is  (piiek ;  for  they  are 
all  parts  of  one  integral  action,  (iuickly  they  go;  for  they  are  awful 
words  of  sacrifice,  they  are  a  work  too  groat  to  dtday  upon  ;  as  when 
it  was  said  in  the  heginning,  “  What  thou  <loest,  do  (piickly.*’  Quickly 
they  pass;  for  the  Lord  Jesus  goes  with  them,  as  He  passed  along 
the  lake  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  ([uickly  calling  first  one  and  then 
another.  (Quickly  they  pass  ,  because  as  the  lightning  which  shineth 
from  one  part  of  the  lieaven  unto  the  other,  so  is  the  coming 
of  th(‘  Son  of  ^lan.  (iuickly  they  pass;  for  they  are  as  the  words 
of  Moses,  when  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  cloud,  calling  on  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  as  he  pass(‘d  by,  “  'f  he  T^ord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
ami  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.’’ 
And  as  Moses  on  the  mountain,  so  w(‘  too  “  make  haste  and  bow  our 
heads  to  the  earth,  and  adore.”  So  we,  all  around,  each  in  his  place, 
look  out  for  the  great  .Advent,  “  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  w  ater.” 
bach  in  his  place,  w  ith  his  ow  n  lit  art,  with  his  own  w’ants,  with  his 
own  thoughts,  w'itJi  his  owui  intention,  with  his  ow’u  praytTS,  sepiarato 
hut  concordant,  watching  what  is  going  on,  watching  its  progress, 
uniting  in  its  consummation  ; — not  painfully  ami  hoptdessly  following 
a  hard  form  of  prayer  from  beginning  to  tuid,  but  like  a  concert  of 
musical  instruments,  each  different,  fmt  concurring  in  a  sw'eet  harmony, 
we  take  our  part  wdth  God’s  priest,  supporting  him,  yet  guided  by  him. 
There  are  little  children  there,  and  old  men,  and  simphi  labourers,  and 
students  in  si  ininaries,  priests  ])reparing  for  Mass,  priests  making  tlndr 
thanksgiving:  there  are  innocent  maidens,  and  there  are  penitent  sin¬ 
ners;  but  out  of  the.se  many  minds  rises  one  eucharistie  hymn,  and  the 
great  Action  is  tlu^  measure  and  the  scope  of  it. 

Throughout  the  writings  of  Dr.  Newnian  the  reader  will 
notice  the  intense  eyesight  of  speculation,  pained,  dazzled,  and 
confounded  by  the  incoherencies  and  incongruities  of  things; 
utt(‘inpting  to  obtain,  with  a  spirit  as  painful  and  earnest,  a 
logical  account  and  a  logical  hope  of  the  W’orld’s  state  and  the 
"■(•lid’s  future.  This,  we  suppose,  Dr.  Newunan  has;  a  much 
iuor(‘  hopcTul  nature  than  Thomas  Carlyle’s  we  can  scarcely 
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Wieve  his  to  ;  but  he  is  troubled  by  fewer  Imnmn  feelin.^s 
iiiul,  tiKToforo,  has  loss  of  tlie  disturbing  oloiiioiit.  His  sixvur'  ^ 
tion  is  not  really  more  clear,  but  it  is  more  quiet,  because  he  U 
able  to  feel  ludignalioii  ag-ainst  I'ewer  things— in  fact,  he  feels 
and  reasons  like  a  monk,  as  Carlyle  feels  and  reasons  not  so 
much  like  a  man,  as  like  ninety  men  in  one.  AVhat,  then  idves 
the  vantage  of  the  one  dospairer  over  the  other  desiiairer  WV 
liave  «.en  from  the  extract  above  that  Newinan’s  .satislhetion 
arises  roiii  ^yhat  he  reganls  as  profound  internal  testinionv 
hen  Ins  sati-sfaction  arises  from  the  acuteness  of  the  lo<dciali' 
It  swms  to  us  to  break  down  on  its  foundations;  to  this'^Datli-' 
way  Carlyle  never  commits  himself— his  rest  must  be  true 
human  rest.  1  he  clajitraii  <)f  logic  and  the  iihaiitom  hosts  of 
huinaii  testimony  niake  no  iinpreission  upon  him;  onthecoii- 
trary  l)r.  ^ewlnan  s  nature,  in  addition  to  its  si.eculaliveness 
whieh  IS  Its  chiefest  characteristie,  has  a  wider  human  alfec- 
lonateiie^— singular  adroitne.ss  in  the  u.se  of  the  foils  and 
Icnees  otlogic,  and,  iiotwithstan.ling  the  general  suspiciousness 
and  eaution  of  his  nature,  an  amazing  iiower  to  gul])  down  anv- 
I  ling  that  ever  has  been  said,  if  it  have  only  been  endorsed  hv 
the  patrustics  and  the  mediievals.  We  supis.se  tliat  everV 
great  human  nature  is  inexidieable ;  to  be  greatly  human  is  to 
po.s.sess.  111  one  being,  iiiKiiite  contradictions.  A  distiimmished 
conteiniuiniry  some  months  since,  in  reviewing  the  controversv 
Wlween  Charles  Kingsley  and  his  antagonist  in  its  early  sta-n>, 
reinarki-d  uixm  the  utter  inability  of  a  man  like  Kingsley  to 
understand  a  man  like  Newman  ;  well,  wo  may  be  aide  accu- 
ratdy  and  dramatically  to  describe  a  eharactei^vhicli  yet  wo 

no  h'r  1 ’"*1  ir'"'/' '•  s''l'l>»>s‘^  tl'i't  Shakes], care 

uiuhrstiHHl  Hamlet?  A\  e  quite  avow  our  inability  to  ulidor- 

8la  1 1  a  man  like  .Newman— a  nature  in  which  the  iiowers  of 
l''^''s/'l  log  struggle  in  such  wonderlul  consi.i- 
laiies  ,„„l  t.„„,|,ct,s,  .1,  which  such  a  determination  to  believe 

Iw'lii'i-*^'  .**'".^,1*''  heeps  jiace  with  the  deterininatioii  to 

and  hr  'i'*'’''  silly;  in  which  the  most  compact 

tost:!,  '  "I”’”  thought  and 

all  il  *'  I*  tl'^  weak  jdace  percejitible  to  the  eves  of 

it  "»«ster  logic-sniith: 

iiiff  iitxl  '*  .!''****  gigantic  nature  strides  on,  conijireheiid- 

little  atid”tr*','*'^* ****^''  bminies  dwarfed,  narrowwl, 
ill  ii  fl i  v  !  '“'t  «'*  ploasantly.  as 

rrn^n  r  inquisitor.  It  was 

g  crous  and  quite  disingenuous  in  Mr.  Kingsley  to  cite 
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against  Dr.  Newman,  as  an  illustration  of  his  untruthfulness, 
his  alleged  belief  in  the  strange  stories  found  in  the  lives  of  the 
gjjjjits — a  belief  whieh  Mr.  Kingsley  roughly  ealls  “stuff  and 
nonsense;*’  very  possibly,  but  that  is  really  nothing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  argument.  If  ^Ir.  Kingslev,  or  any  other  readers 
disposed  to  look  into  the  mind  of  Dr.  jN'ewmun,  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  turn  to  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  miraeles  reeorded  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Fleury’s 
Eccleauutlcnl  they  will  find  how  the  whole  system  of 

medijeval  miracle  is  apologized  for  and  accounted  for  and 
attempted  to  be  inwrought  into  the  very  constitution  of  the 
perpetual  Church ;  hence  he  alleges  that,  although  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  are,  as  a  whole,  grave,  simple,  and  majestic,  and 
those  of  ecclesiastical  history  ollen  partake  of  wdiat  may  not 
unfitlv  be  called  a  romantic  character,  and  of  that  wildness  and 
inequality  which  enter  into  the  domain  of  romance.  Yct^  he 
argues,  the  miracles  of  the  Church  are  like  the  vast  animal 
family  of  God,  in  which  we  see  nothing,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  religious ;  on  the  contrary,  some  animals  illustrate  the 
quality  of  deformity  in  nature,  and  some  the  quality  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  there  is  a  far  greater  dilference  between  the 
appearance  of  a  horse  or  an  eagle  than  a  monkey,  or  a  lion  and 
u  mouse,  as  they  meet  our  eye,  than  between  the  most  august 
of  the  Divine  manifestations  in  Scripture,  and  the  meanest  and 
most  fanciful  of  those  legends  which  we  are  accustomed,  with¬ 
out  further  examination,  to  cast  aside.  We  are  not  now  to 
argue  with  Dr.  Newman’s  remarkable  sophistry  and  casuistry; 
we  are  only  presenting  it  as  a  singular  illustration  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  pyrrhonist  and  sceptic  in  his  mind  wdth  the 
believer.  He  would  swallow  whole,  we  presume,  the  Magnum 
Specufuuf^  or  Marina  d’Kscobar  :  and  again,  we  suppose,  ;a11  the 
web- work  of  Daulus,  or  Ihmer,  or  Strauss,  has,  at  times,  been 
woven  over  the  turrets  and  windows  of  his  great  brain-chamber. 

Ihese  are  the  contradictions  upon  which  the  student  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Newman  will  be  at  no  loss  to  lay  his  finger. 
Among  works  so  great  as  his,  such  rare  feats  of  mental  mastery 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  seh'ct  the  one  furnishing  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  in  his  mind.  For 
ourselves,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  the  essay  on 
the  llcvelopmcuf  of  Christian  Bocirinc,  This  volume,  as  our 
readers  know%  was  written  in  the  days  wdien  he  was  on  the 
l>order-land  of  the  two  Churches;  it  was  finished  as  he  entered 
the  Church  of  Dome.  It  w'as  one  of  his  first  acts  of  remarkable 
olx'dience,  upon  his  conversion,  to  offer  it  for  review'  to  the 
projier  authorities;  the  wily  Church  declined  the  task  on  the 
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ground  that  it  hud  Ix'on  written  und  partly  printed  before  hi 
was  a  Catholic,  and  that,  therefore,  untouched  by  the  ('hureh,  it 
would  come  Ix'fore  the  reader  in  a  more  persuasive  Ibrm. 
Kminent  Romanists  are  (piite  divided  in  their  opinions  of  this 
remarkable  j)erformance.  AVe  believe,  indeeil,  it  would  puzzle 
po|)e  or  council  to  pronounce  a  verdict . u|X)n  it.  Sceptic  and 
believer  run  an  equal  race  through  its  pages.  A  reader,  it 
seems  to  us,  may  make  out  of  its  marvellous  subtleties  what  he 
likes;  it  is  gcMxl  for  any  crt^nl,  growing  out  of  ostensible  Cliiis- 
tianity,  and  no  congregation  a  list  would  allow  Dr.  ^iewmaii  to 
close  his  argument  exactly  at  the  point  on  which  he  desires  to 
close  or  foreidose  it.  The  theory  of  developments  will  avail  just 
as  well  for  a  simj)le  congregational  Church  as  for  a  revised  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Councils. 

The  Etistnj  e//  Derelopmenf  aj)peared  in  1840,  but,  in  1844, 
in  his  masterly  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Theory  of  Relirfioua 
Ife/ief  and  in  that  on  the  Theory  of  Dere/opmenta  in  lieliyioun 
Daetrine^  Dr.  Newman  anticipated  the  chief  argument  of  his 
larger  performance;  and  this  sermon  also  is  full  of  that  uiu^er- 
tain  Pyrrhonism  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  that  reckless 
deeding  with  the  teaching  of  the  senses  by  which  all  things 
are  uuHximI;  this  is  the  issue  on  which  Rome  stands,  for  although 
he  had  not  entered  Rome  substantially,  his  teachings  were 
Itomish.  You  cannot  trust  vour  senses — vou  caniud  trust  the 
Hible — but  you  can  trust  the  Church,  and  only  the  Church. 
4'he  sermon  to  which  we  have  referred  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
onlinarv  illustrations  of  that  subtlety  of  intelligence  which  we 
have  taken  to  bo  his  most  marked  characteristic  ;  here  is  a  very 
striking  passage.  It  will  be  j)erceived  that,  although  he  tells 
us  in  his  Apoloym  that  he  has  never  studied  Rerkeley,  yet  he, 
in  fact,  makes  all  knowledge  merely  phenomenal,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  be  true  believers,  we  must  begin  with  universal 
scepticism. 

What  if  the  properties  of  matter,  as  we  conceive  of  them,  are  merely 
relative  to  us,  so  that  facts  and  events,  which  seem  impossible  when 
stated  concerning  it  in  terms  of  those  impressions,  are  only  impossil)lc 
in  those  terms,  not  in  themselves, — impossible  only  because  of  the 
imj>erfection  of  the  idea,  which,  in  conse([uence  of  those  impressions, 
we  have  conceived  of  material  suhstjinces?  If  so,  it  would  follow  that 
the  laws  of  physics,  as  we  consider  them,  are  themselves  hut  generaliz¬ 
ations  of  economical  exhibitions,  inferences  from  tigure  and  shadow, 
and  not  more  nal  than  the  phenomena  from  which  th(*y  are  drawn. 
Scripture,  for  iii'^tance,  says  that  the  sun  moves  and  the  earth  is  sla- 
tioiijiry;  and  sci(‘iu*t*,  that  the  earth  movers,  and  the  sun  is  comparatively 
at  lest.  How  can  we  determine  which  of  these  opposite  statemeiils 
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i'i  tlie  very  truth,  till  we  know  wliat  motion  is?  If  our  idea  of  motion 
Ik-  hut  ail  aceidental  result  of  our  present  senses,  neither  proposition  is 
tnu*;  neither  true  philosophieally,  both  true  for  certain  practical  pur- 
ju)>es  in  the  system  in  which  they  are  respectively  found;  and  physical 
science  will  have  no  belter  meaning;  when  it  says  that  the  earth  moves, 
than  jilane  astronomy  when  it  says  that  the  earth  is  still. 

What  is  it  to  us  whether  the  knowled^^e  lie  gives  us  be  greater  or 
less,  if  it  he  lie  who  gives  it?  What  is  it  to  us  whether  it  he  exai;t  or 
vaiTue,  if  He  bids  us  trust  it?  What  have  we  to  care  whether  we 
an  or  are  not  given  to  divide  substance  from  shadow,  if  He  is  training 
us  hcavenw'ards  by  means  of  either?  Why  should  we  vc-x  ourst-lvesto 
tiiul  whether  our  deductions  are  ]ihilosophical  or  no,  provided  they  are 
religious?  If  our  senses  supply  the  media  by  whieh  w’e  are  jiut  on 
trial,  by  which  we  are  all  brought  together,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  are  disciplined  and  are  taught,  and  enahh-d  to  benefit 
others,  it  is  enough.  We  have  an  instinct  within  ns,  iinjielling  us,  we 
have  <‘xt(‘rnal  necessity  forcing  us,  to  trust  our  sensc-s,  and  we  may 
leave  th(‘ (piestion  of  their  substantial  truth  for  another  W'orld,  “till 
tlie  day  break,  and  the  shadows  Ilec*  away.”  And  what  is  true  of  reli¬ 
ance  on  our  senses,  is  true  of  all  the  information  which  •  has  pleased 
Hod  to  vouchsafe  to  us,  wlu-ther  in  nature  or  in  grace. 

Instances,  then,  such  as  these,  will  be  found  both  to  soIkt  and  to 
encourag(‘  us  in  our  theological  studies, — to  impress  us  w  ith  a  profound 
SCUM*  of  our  ignorance,  of  Hivine  Verities,  when  we  know'  most;  yet  to 
hinder  us  fnmi  relimpiishing  their  contemplation,  though  w'e  know'  so 
little.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  appear  that  evi-n  the  most  subtle 
(pii-stions  of  the  schools  may  have  a  real  meaning,  as  the  most  intricate 
forniuhe  in  analytics;  and,  since  w’e  cannot  tell  how'farour  instrument 
of  thought  reaches  in  the  process  of  investigation,  and  at  w'hat  point  it 
tails  us,  no  (juestions  may  safely  he  despised.  “  Wlu-ther  (iod  was  any- 
wdn-re  before  en  ation  ?”  “  w  hether  he  knows  all  creatures  in  Himself?” 
“  whether  the  blessed  see  all  things  pos.sihle  and  future  in  Him  ?” 
”  whether  relation  is  the  form  of  the  Divine  Persons?”  “in  whatsense 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  Divine  Love?  ”  these,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  far 
more  minute  and  remote,  are  all  sacred  from  their  subject. 

t  If  course  all  this  is  used  for  purposes  of  highest  devotion ; 
hut  this  extract,  in  coiiinion  with  others  w'e  have  given,  conveys 
the  idea  of  the  utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness  of  man  with¬ 
out  the  Churcli.  Jlut  is  it  so?  No,  it  is  not  so.  Alan  lias  the 
assurance  w  ithin  himself  of  that  w  hich  is  not  phenomena,  wdiich 
abides  and  endures. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  extraordinary  w'ork  is  w'ell-know'ii 
to  our  readers  from  the  excitement  it  created  at  the  jieriod  of 
Its  jmhlication  ;  hut,  to  master  it,  its  arguments  and  details 
8(‘(*iusto  us  in  the  .saft-st  wav  to  masti-r  the  subtlest  ])rinciples  of 
the  Hoinish  contntversv.  It  placed  Dr.  New’inan  by  the  side  of 
Mm-hler  and  Do  Alaistre,  a.s  one  of  the  three  abh^st  expionents, 
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ami  most  plausible  apologists  tor  Koine  in  the  Kurope  of  om* 
age.  The  puhlieation  of  the  Apologia,  of  eourse,  takes  us  hack 
to  tliose  ])rinei]>le8  wliieh  Dr.  Xewnian  found  so  satisl'actory 
and  restful.  We  may  ])resuine,  from  the  eircumsfances  attend¬ 
ing  the  puhlieation  ot  tliat  work,  that  it  tairly  rejiresents  tlio 
stream  of  thoughtful  opinion  mion  which  ho  was  borne  into  tlio 
church  of  his  adoption ;  and  tlie  ])lausibilities  which  tlircw 
apology  or  extenuation  over  all  the  acts  and  beliefs  of  that 
churcln  Here,  then,  is  a  key  jiassage  from  the  essay,  and  it 
will  illustrate  to  the  reader  the  bridge  over  which  a  very  noble, 
but  casuistical,  intelligence,  may  pass  to  every  dreadful  and 
dangerous  belief.  He  is  speaking  oi  the  way  in  which  doctrines 
began  to  be  in  the  (diiirch,  and  why  we  arc  not  to  expect  them 
in  the  church  of  the  first  centuries. 

And,  in  like  manner,  Christians  were  not  likely  to  entertain  the 
question  of  the  uhstniet  allowahleiiess  of  images  in  the  Catliolie  ritual, 
with  the  actual  sn|a*rstitions  and  immoralities  of  Ihigaiiisin  hefure  thi  ir 
eves.  Nor  weie  they  likely  to  determine  the  place  of  St.  Mary  iu  otir 
n'verence,  laMore  they  had  duly  secured,  in  the  affections  of  the  faith- 
fid,  the  supreme  plory  and  worship  of  (J(»d  Jnearnate,  her  Internal 
Lonl  and  Son.  Nor  would  they  recognise  Purgatory  as  a  pait  of  the 
Dixpeiis  ition,  till  tin*  world  had  llo\v(‘d  into  the  Church,  and  a  hahit 
of  corruption  ha»l  been  snp<*rindnce(l.  Norconhl  ecclesiastical  lihertv 
be  as.‘ierl4‘d,  till  it  had  bt'en  assaihd.  Nor  would  a  Pope  arise,  hut  in 
proportion  as  the  Church  was  consolidated.  Nor  would  monachixm  he 
needed,  while  wurtifrdoms  were  in  progress.  Nor  could  iSt.  Cleuirut  give 
judgment  on  the  doctrine  of  JJerengarius.  nor  St.  JJiongsius  refute  the 
Ubiquists,  nor  St.  Irenwus  denounce  the  Protestant  view  of  Justification, 
nor  St.  Cyprian  draw  up  a  theory  of  persecution.  'I'here  is  “  time  for 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven;”  “a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a 
lime  to  spt  ak.” 

A  theory  of  persecution  ! — So  the  tender  and  aflectionate  Dr. 
Newman  jdaces  it  as  a  crown  of  glory  upon  his  church,  that 
while  she  has  develo]H'd,  as  we  see  in  the  ])receding  paragraph, 
into  Purgatory,  Mariolatry,  the  Papacy,  c^c.,  she  has  develojKHl 
a  theory  and  system  of  ])i‘rsecution  too.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  she  had  done  it  ;  it  is  a  slight  circumstance  of  history 
wc  are  not  likely  to  forget,  but  that  Dr.  Ncwinan  should  utter 
it,  and  implicitly  defend  it,  may  jierhaps  be  not  only  a  source  of 
wonder  to  us  but  a  source  of  warning.  P'or  ourselves,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Kome,  who  never  alters  and  never  goes  back, 
W'ould  develop  right  easily  that  theory  of  pcTsecut ion  again.  It 
seems  to  us  then  tliat  we  not  merely  w  ant  Dr.  New  inan’s  apology, 
but  clear  minds  would  like  to  see  an  apology  for  the  apology. 

e  mean  nothmg  disrespectful  when  we  siiy  that  he  has  only 
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rcDoated  a  very  usual  trick  of  lloiuanist  writers  who  stand 
to  the  cluirch  on  one  side  and  the  abyss  of  Atheism  on 
tlie  other,  and  tell  ns  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  the 
two  We  even  think  that  siieh  writers  take  oeeasion,  not  merely 
toimiut  attention  to  the  natural,  swiftly  recurriii},.,  and  huge 
overshadowing  doubts  which  settle  over  the  human  heart— they 
are  fond  also  of  expressing,  with  even  a  nimble  flippaney,  un¬ 
belief  to  a  measure  we  honestly  believe  not  felt  nearly  in  the 
nroportioii  whieh  theyare  fond  of  indieating ;  having  surrendered 
up  evervthing  to  the  chureh,  believing  everything  trom  the 
niouth-pieee  of  the  chureh,  they  take  to  themselves  a  hup 
cniovnient  in  declaring  that  they  believe  in  notbing  else.  Ihe 
church  as  she  drifts  on  her  way  must  not  be  troubled  with 
superlluous  lumber  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  what  Dr.  Newman 
insists  on  tlirowinj^  overboard  unless  his  eliureli  have  the  sole 
ri‘dit  in  the  freight a<>;e.  JSo  essayist  nor  reviewer— no  Colenso 
nor  Maftineau  was  ever  more  reckless.  The  iUhle  ^oes.  “  We 
“  are  told,”  he  writes,  ‘Mhat  God  has  spoken.  Where  ?  In  a 
“  hook.  We  have  tried  it  and  it  disappoints—//  (/isappoinf.s — 
“  that  most  holy  and  hlessinl  ^ift,  not  from  fault  of  its  own,  hut 
“  because  it  is  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  given. ' 
Ihit  if  we  were  ever  to  speak  to  Dr.  Newman  upon  this  matter, 
we  might  remind  him  of  his  own  expressed  inability  to  deal  on 
natural  grounds  with  the  existence  of  God,  and  His  reverent  and 
most  touching  and  ehniuent  ex])ression  (d*  his  sense  ot  God  within 
his  own  sold  as  immeasurahly  beyond  all  logical  processes.  ^  And 
we  should  remind  him  that  the  iUhle  hea.rs  just  sindi  a  witness 
into  the  soul  of  millions  of  disci])les  (piite  outside  of  his  church, 
and  in  no  w’ay  dependent  upon  that  church  for  its  exposition  to 
their  minds.  The  intallihility  ot  the  New'  lestanu'ut,  which 
Dr.  Newman  denies,  excepting  as  endorsed  by  church  teaching, 
makes  itself  felt  by  a  stubborn  perspicuity.  \  es,  and  by  a  true 
innnutahleness  which  contrasts  wondrously  with  other  things. 
It  is  many  years  since  Dr.  Newman  was  advised,  upon  the 
pid)li(‘ation  o  1  a  new’  edition  ol  his  essay  on  development,  to  iidd 
to  it  a  chapter  on  the  mutability  ot  the  immutable  church.  ^  No, 
the  study  of  Dr.  Newman's  w  ritings  leads  us  to  no  jiroclivity 
liome- wards.  Nor  is  that  the  aspect  in  which  they  jiresent 
themselves  most  distinctly  to  our  minds.  Evcui  in  the  polemic, 
we  admire  Dr.  Newman  because  w’e  see  in  him  something  far 
more  interesting  than  the  polemic  ;  and  it  is  not  enjoyment  U) 
us  to  think  how'  so  rich  and  exuberant  a  genius  has  narrowed 
and  littled  itself  to  the  decoration  of  laces  and  ol  old  clothes  for 
altars  and  church  screens.  He  has  essayed  every  department  ol 
literature  ;  like  his  antagonist,  Charles  Kingsley,  he  has  not 
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••von  (Jisdainod  the  novel,  and  Calkta  is  a  well  fold  .  .  • 

and  ino8(  ..afliofio  Nf<,rv,  in  which  (ho  reader  ‘"'.“'*"'5 
noi;,dihourho(Kl  of  Caitha<ro  in  (I,,.  I 

umsolf  in  (ho  inid.s(  of  (h  “sol.ool  of  nmrfvrs' hi  ("&  m"' 

Ix'furo  their  torments _ _  fi.  ^  •nt'n  prisons-^ 

ot  pa^aii  colonial  l^omn  if  c  i  .  l^he  erina»g 

full  of  lH‘an(y  «„d  life-like  strenl^th*^-*  amU’S 

n;hk"n.amSi::(  ii’l  r,"""-';  p-t"' woii: 

Whioh  nioefs  ns  an.on/so  ,nanv'r‘!r; 

»l«a(  he  makes  his  fiefion  (he  wlhdo  allo”foV'(he'' 

f<>  <!•>  «:■••**  l'n..le,’answens  We  iius  it  ^ ‘ 

a-  r«hs(a  is  (he  heroine «  A  ^ 

•inarrelled  with  ns  and  lel(  ns  ’  ’’  O,/; ^iT'l  “ 

wri.in,.  ofjfomanisfs  ili;;s;;.:;,e,  noftt  eitST"]:;" 
lor^nve  an.l  he  f,'enerons-thev  eunnof  b<  iSf-L  t 
jHissess  nioreofdiaf  clever  kmml  i:,.  ‘  '  h^'v  Jiersoiis 

••oniroversy,  (han  Dr.  Newman.  'I’li  if  i» 

0>  him  a  fine  eve  for  (he  w<>' I  •  '  ,V’'  '  uarrowness  <rives 

and  creillnt  It  I  Nome 

micro,scoj)ic,  dilafiiiff  lo  a  ilisfanf'eonTrTT'  ^'r  ‘‘“*'‘'*'‘"1*"’  and 
i'  a  rare  „„rihn(e  ..f  (ill  mi,:;i  t  etl^'  "  "‘T''  = 

'-I  f..und  C;  'Ve  would 

'1-is  has  ma.le  Yim  of  his  aenfeness  ; 

••onfroversialisf  Hon-  ..i,,..  '?^>  ^*'‘‘*luon(ly  a  re.stless 

who  are  iond  of  arifhmefieal '  ai"  *  **"**‘''  ’**’*P''>anaiis 

the  IxKist.  ‘““">«vtual  .speenladons  upon  (he  number  of 

<>f  llie  Iilas|.hcniie8  of  Kiedaml '  (h',(^°  t  ®avh  an  exposition 

tnria  is  dislincly  pointed  olit  il.’  ,t  H.l™;- 1‘”  '■‘=- 

niindMT  of  the  heiust  ?  Vo,,  ,n.,v  n  ^  ^  heveliition  as  liavinj?  the 
she  emiie  to  the  throne  in  the  year  ''V'‘  u»niber  is  (ifiti ;  now 

years  ohl.  .Multiply  then  JlThy  IS  '*/  ‘  '■'gl‘t‘‘i'n 

winch  is  the  n.Vstieal  enihlen,  ofTlIe  hny'less  Ki.lt 

in  (he'lxM.k  wllieil  mav  n’ot"he  l7^’  wareely  a  position 

“  riew."  is  (he  („  -c  of  (it  ""•(  / 

the  sinsfaininff  pewer  of  (he  ('-lih  *r*'  i  but  tradition  is 

Ihmianism  :  an.l  then  we  have  “  i'l'l! 

I  roleeinni  fs.r”whv  fli ^  f'‘  J">iont/  nncqiia/  to  the 

"by,  (hat  IS  just  what  we  think  of  Homan- 
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L>or> 


ism ;  and  wo  have  “  The  Loijual  lacoasistencij  0/  the 
“  TTo/r,’*  and  Prejndive  the  Life  of  the  Protestant 


Protestant 
Viefrf^  and 


“  Assumed  Prineijdes  the  Intetteetaal  Instrument  of  the  l^rotestant 


Vieirf*  and  “  U^ant  of  Intereonrse  icith  Cathofics  the  Pioteetion 


“  of  the  Protestant  View  wliy,  to  name  any  one  of  those  topics 
is  to  name  exactly  tliat  wliieh  Protestants  also  urge,  certainly 
with  equal  truth,  against  Catholics  I 

In  a  rare  and  eminent  degree,  Dr.  Newman  seems 


fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  lie,  in  fact,  far  more  than  Dr. 


Piisey,  created  the  Tractarian  movement  in  England.  Peturning 
from  Home  after  his  conversion,  he  came  to  England  armed  to 
begin  the  Oratorian  movement  in  com])any  with  Dr.  Faber. 
Orthodox  old  Catholics  sneered  at  the  effort,  lor  this  is  a  kind 


of  Roman  Catholic-Methodist  and  Revival  movement  ;  it  is,  and 


always  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  expansion  of  the  popular 
mind;  it  is  an  attemj)t  by  accommodation  of  the  service  of  the 
architecture  of  the  preaching,  to  meet  the  cars  and  the  hearts, 
and  minds  of  the  ])eople,  and  it  has  been  to  a  wonderful  extent 
successful ;  indeed,  it  was  in  this  way  he  sought  to  illustrate  his 
own  favourite  dogma  of  Derelopmetifs^  and  it  is  no  doid)t  to  this 
revival  of  oratorianism  that  we  are  to  date  and  to  trace  tlie 


raj)id  increase  of  vitality,  and  propagative  power  in  modern  Ro¬ 
manism  in  England.  There  is  a  toiu^h  of  life  in  the  man  of  whom 
wo  speak,  a  j)ower  to  kindle  into  life  that  with  which  he  comes  in 


contact.  It  is  the  very  scepticism  in  his  nature,  us  in  many 
such  natures,  which  gives  to  him  his  intense  spirit  of  reality. 
And,  however  we  have  found  traces  of  so  divided  a  bedim  in 
him,  it  IS  surely  the  case,  that  his  nature  moves  altogether  if 
it  moves  at  all,  and  these  are  the  only  men  who,  in  their  move¬ 


ments,  so  control  and  command,  as  to  move  others  efiectually. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  this  great  man’s  intellectual  character  we 
have  not  touched  yet,  with  which  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  deal  ;  it  is  that  aspect  which  stirs  within  us  an  admiration, 
finding  no  occasion  for  reserve  or  (pialification  it  is  that  energy 
of  his  character  which  has  also  p(‘rhaps  given  to  him  the 


greatest  purchase  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  contains 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  benefit  with  the  least  admixture,  if 
indeed  it  lx*  possible  to  find  any  admixture  of  error  and  harm, 
— we  allude  to  Dr.  Newman  now  in  the  character  of  the 


jireachcr.  It  is  an  incessant  surprise  to  us  to  find  those  won- 
derlul  productions,  liis  sermons,  so  little  known  outside  that 
immediate  circle  which  hailed  him  either  as  its  master  or 


t('acher,  or  I'ellow  and  teacher.  We  can  truly  say,  tlie  more 
trequently  we  turn  to  those  ])roductions  of  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Oxford,  and  the  Rector  of  Littlemore,  the  more  we 
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are  astonished  what  varied  powers’  meet  in  almost  every  one 
of  those  sermons — a  calmness  and  a  strength,  a  eohereney  and 
symmetry  of  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Athana¬ 
sius,  conjoined  to  a  spiritual  insight,  as  if  the  text  had  been 
touched  by  the  mind  of  ( )rigen ;  and  a  practical  purpose,  as  of 
one  who  knew  the  world,  but  expressed  in  so  different  a  sense 
from  that  liard  metallic  ring  by  which  some  v’ery  practical 
preachers  show  how  much  they  have  known  the  world,  but  how 
the  knowledge  has  been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  all  sensibilitv. 
Then,  as  every  sermon  unfolds,  how  the  reader  feels  that  the 
preacher  has  been  haunted  by  a  thought  that  would  have 
itself  ex j)ressed,  and  what  variegated,  many-formed,  and  nianv- 
coloured  thought  goes  to  tlie  development  of  that  one  ;  and  what 
a  tem])erance  of  language,  nothing  fine  nor  guady,  no  sliow 
nor  pretension,  and  the  cadences  of  the  syllables  so  simple  and 
(piiet,  yet  producing  tbe  effect  of  all  best  things  upon  the 
mind,  lie  has  been  called,  of  all  ])roachers,  the  highest  in  our 
day,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  verdict,  always  guarding 
ourselves  by  premising  tlint  his  congregation,  however  crowded, 
must  be  composed  of  painful,  thoughtful  men,  like  the  preacher — 
men  culturiHl,  if  not  scholarly — accustomed  to  watch  the  ways 
of  their  own  sj>irits,  and  to  fear  before  the  gates  of  their  own 
hearts,  liut  such  sermons  are  certainly  not  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  fag  end  of  a  pa|HU*;  reviewing  the  impressions,  the  writings 
of  this  prince  of  the  modern  English  theological  schoolmen,  it 
will  Ih»  scHUi  how  far  we  are  from  dealing  with  such  a  man  in 
any  flippant  nuKle  of  expression.  We  rise  with  admiration 
before  his  |)owers,  and  we  are  happy  to  think,  when  he  dis¬ 
courses  to  us  of  his  reasons  for  entering  Home,  we  can  sit  down 
without  any  thought  of  a  disposition  to  follow  his  example. 
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VI. 

A  FATHER’S  ]\IEM0RIAL. 

4  VOT.FME  from  the  far  north,  printed  in  the  little  town  of 
/V  Ulver^ton,  has  recently  rcachcHl  our  hands,  and,  having 
read  it  with  much  interest  ourselves,  we  give  it  a  word  of  hearty 
coiumeiidation  to  our  readers. 

Its  contents  are  partly  biographical,  partly  literary.  The 
latter  portion  of  it  comprises  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from 
the  papers  of  a  young  man,  Thomas  E.  Taylor,  who  died  in 
February,  1808,  at  the  age  of  twenty- one. 

The  biography  written  by  his  father  is  a  ])ure  and  delicate, 
and  very  sweet  memorial  of  one  who  was  worthy  of  the  tribute. 
The  story  is  plain  and  simple,  and  told  with  simple  pathos.  It 
delineates  a  youth  of  rich  and  varied  endowments — generous, 
sensitive,  impassioned — with  ample  capacity  of  brain.  He  dreams 
ol‘  literary  fame;  to  attain  it  he  overplies  his  strength — he  will 
not  hear  or  hoed  the  ominous  hints  and  warnings  of  nature. 
At  lengtli,  the  period  of  penalty  comes;  etfusion  on  the  brain 
and  partial  paralysis  ensue,  and,  after  some  months  of  lingering 
pain  and  prostration,  he  dies. 

The  spot  where  the  youth  was  born  is,  perhaps,  known  to 
some  of  our  readers,  and,  if  known,  will  be  felt  to  be  invested 
with  no  common  charm,  Tottlebank  lies  between  Ulverston 
and  the  foot  of  Windermere.  It  is  not  a  village,  it  is  not  a 
hamlet.  For  two  hundred  years  a  little  Nonconformist  sane- 
tuary  has  nestled  among  the  quiet  hills  there,  and  continues  to 
this  day  in  its  integrity — an  old-world  place — a  simple  struc¬ 
ture  of  stone,  fitted  with  liigh-backed  pews.  Its  congregation 
flows  in  from  the  town  of  Ulverston  and  the  villages  within 
roach.  Around  it  lies  the  God’s-acre,  into  which  some  six  or 
seven  generations  of  the  pious  dead  have  been  gathered.  Con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  house  of  prayer  is  the  parsonage  and  garden,  and 
a  farm  that  lies  in  close  neighbourhood  forms  an  endowment  for 
the  place. 

Here  Mr.  Taylor  the  elder  has  found  a  home,  and  a  place  of 
devout  jiastoral  labour  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
among  the  influences  of  this  place,  the  son  grew  up  gathering 
their  beauty  and  their  power  and  their  melody  into  his  heart. 

A  Jfemoir  of  Thomas  Ehenezer  Taylor.  By  his  Father.  With  Selec¬ 
tions  from  his  Literary  Remains.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfillan, 

M.A.  Txjndon  :  H.  J.  Tresidder. 
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To  pry  into  homo  privacy  would  deserve  the  lash,  hut  ^fr. 
Tavlor  has,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  partially  lifted  the 
V(‘il  from  the  home  life  of  the  parsonage  at  Tottlebank,  and  wc 
gaze  with  unfeigned  delight  upon  the  scene  disclosed.  Homos 
of  piety  are  jmpularly  represented  and  believed  to  bo  the  centres 
of  all  that  is  harsh,  rep\ilsive,  cold,  forbidding;  but  here,  alon^ 
with  devoutness  and  all  domestic  atfections,  and  the  \1nfailin2: 
pn'sence  of  good  sense,  there  is  combined  the  love  of  flowers, 
the  cultivation  of  music,  true  appreciation  of  poetry,  high  talk 
on  the  “  freedom  of  the  will,’’  and  other  abstruse  subjects,  and 
(  tod’s  own  blessing  of  peace.  ^Fr.  Kingsley  has  drawn  from  his 
own  fertile  fancy  the  poetical  aspect  of  puritan  life  long  ago. 
We  have  the  reality  here,  and  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  too. 

As  the  youth  grenv  up  in  this  pure  and  ha])pv  home,  he  came 
in  due  tinie  under  the  educational  training  of  his  father.  After¬ 
wards,  he  was  transferriHl  to  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  lie  had  no  further 
advantages  of  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  into 
the  em}doy  of  a  railway  company,  where  he  continued  until  his 


death. 

After  this  recital,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
large  attainments  ot  the  youth,  and  the  amount  ot  literal j 
coinposition  he  threw  off.  He  had  acquired  for  himself  a  clear 
and  sonorous  prose  diction,  and  uttered  himself  freely  in  verse. 
He  was  an  accomplished  reporter,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  for 
the  local’  press.  He  had  acquainted  himself  widely  with  the 
general  literature  of  the  land,  and  was  possessed  of  considerahlc 
scientific  knowliHlge.  He  wrote  much.  Besides  the  pieces 
publisluMl  in  this  volume,  we  are  told  of  large  quantities  of  MSS. 
that  remain  in  the  biographer’s  hands. 

The  father  gives  us  the  genesis  of  the  first  verses  of  his  son  s 
that  the  young  |KX't  deemed  ‘‘  to  he  worth  anything.”  A  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  talk,  had  said,  “  My 
“  opinion  is  that  the  best  days  of  poetry  are  past” — a  thing 
lightly  said,  and,  we  dare  say,  held  as  truth  by  many.  Enough 
there  is,  and  tmi  much,  to  crusli  the  very  soul  of  poetry  out  of 
men,  if  the  deed  could  at  all  be  done.  It  cannot,  and  every  new 
gtuieration  feels  and  knows  it.  As  long  as  there  are  young 
hearts,  and  then*  are  always  some,  and  some  that  will  not  any¬ 
how  grow  old,  there  will  be  |K)etry.  It  finds  its  symbols  every¬ 
where,  and  the  day  when  utterance  cannot  be  restraiiu'd  will 
come.  Young  Taylor  heard  the  o])inion  expressed,  and  was 
ihovcmI  to  |>oetic  iwssion.  Reaching  home,  he  at  once  retired, 
and  relieviMl  the  tumult  of  his  heart  in  some  lines  of  sonorous 
and  stirring  j>ower. 


*•  C'harki  and  Leonard,*' 


Is  uot  the  present  glorious  as  the  past, 

Are  not  the  heavens  as  starry  as  of  old, 

Are  dowers  less  lovely,  and  are  leaves  less  green 
Than  when  the  ancient  poets  sang  their  praise — 

And  (Iocs  not  nature  whisper  to  men’s  souls 
As  full  of  inspiration  as  of  yore  ? 

Or  has  she  barred  her  gorgeous  palace-gates. 

Shutting  men  out  from  all  her  glittering  rooms 

Where  she  was  wont  to  lead  her  fav’rite  bards? 

«  #  •  « 

Yes,  there  are  even  now  great,  gifted  men. 

Whose  souls  are  tuned  to  melodies  sublime, 

Like  those  that  issued  from  Apollo’s  lyre, 

Then  why  this  death-like  hush  ? 

’Tis  but  a  pause 

In  the  grand  march  of  intellect.  *Tis  like 
The  half-hour’s  silence  in  the  courts  of  heaven, 

But  to  be  followed  by  great  bursts  of  song. 

For  soon  the  \vind  shall  sweep  across  those  stringi 
Now  still,  and  wake  them  into  harmony ; 

And  mighty  bards  shall  rise,  as  numerous 
As  trembling  stars  on  the  blue  floor  of  night, 

And  make  the  old  world  echo  with  their  strains. 

In  addition  to  this  extract,  we  should  like  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  very  effective  poem  called  ‘‘  Thinking  and  Doing," 
but  our  limits  forbid.  We  cannot,  however,  withhold  the  lol- 
lowing  fine  musings  from  an  unfinished  poem  called  **  Charles 
and  Leonard  : " — 

Birthdays  are  mile-posts  on  the  road  of  time, 

Each  with  its  two  arms  pointing  different  ways, 

On  one  inscribed,  in  flaming  characters, 

**  The  past,’’  an(i  from  the  other  darkly  gleam 
Through  murky  mists,  in  letters  dimly  seen, 

The  words,  **  Straight  forward  for  eternity.” 

Life  is  like  a  book. 

And  new  years  are  the  opening  of  fresh  pages 
Each  numbered  in  its  order.  We  value  books 
Not  by  their  length,  but  by  the  thoughts  that  crowd 
In  lustrous  halos  round  their  hallowed  leaves, 

And  though  the  book  of  life  may  be  but  short, 

Yet  if  from  every  page  there  shimmers  out 
The  one  word,  love,  that  volume  will,  at  last. 

Rest  in  a  golden  binding  on  the  shelves. 

The  mystic  shelves,  of  God’s  great  library. 

We  measure  life  by  years,  but  not  so  God, 

A  thousand  ages  are  as  one  short  day 

With  Him.  He  counts  by  deeds,  not  fleeting  hours, 
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And  he  who  ppeuks  h  gentle  word,  or  gives 
A  tup  of  water  to  a  fainting  one, 

Will  count  mort*  birthdays  in  heaven’s  register 
Thau  if  he  lived  a  inilliou  centuries 
Unto  himself  alone.  >’ow  is  the  seed-time, 
And  every  birthday  we  begin  to  sow 
Another  furrow  in  life’s  fertile  field, 

And  at  the  coming  harvest  wc  shall  reap 
As  we  have  sown,  rich  golden  grain  or  weeds, 
Well-ripened  fruit  or  loathsome  rottenness. 
Here  all  our  countless  actions  touch  the  springs 
That  send 'a  thrill  throughout  infinity. 

On  earth  our  erring  fingers  strike  the  keys 
Thai  shall  resound  in  endless  cadences 
Of  harmony  or  discord  evermore. 


We  conclude  our  notice  by  a  reference  to  tlie  closing  weeks 
of  tlie  viuing  ])(>et’.s  life.  Literary  lame  lias  hitherto  been  his 
passion,  his  idol ;  and  though  he  is  now  weak  and  emaciated,  it 
continiu's  to  he  his  dream,  for  he  has  not  discerned  for  himself 


the  whispered  summons  of  death.  Hitherto  he  has  known 
nothing  nobler  than  this.  It  is  the  divinest  thing  life  has 
unfohhd  to  his  view,  llefore  he  dies  he  must  learn  a  loftier 


lesson  ;  he  must  feel  the  throbbing  of  a  better  life.  We  do  not 
dwell  on  the  method  or  the  steps  of  his  conversion.  It  sullices 
to  allirm  the  fact.  The  decorous  outside  worshipper  enters  into 
the  holy  place.  The  Book  of  Clod  grows  into  inestimable  worth. 
The  love  of  .Jesus  absorbs  his  soul.  liiterary  fame  becomes  a 
bubble.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  achieved  much,  but  not 
as  impelled  by  the  desire  of  living  upon  nlen^s  tongues.  This 
desire,  to  which  his  noble  gifts  had  hitherto  been  subservient, 
will  not  bear  the  test.  The  longing  after  fame  for  its  own  sake 
is  of  the  stubble  that  must  be  burnt.  Had  he  lived,  his  endow¬ 
ments  would  have  been  subject  to  a  new  motive-power  of  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  range.  In  literature,  in  business,  or  in  the  pulpit, 
ho  would  have  said  and  sung  and  moved  and  acted  and  achieved, 
not  ns  belonging  to  time  and  man,  but  to  eternity  and  God. 
Ilis  biography  and  his  published  writings,  as  mutually  interpret¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  each  other,  are  of  deep  interest.  We  hope 
the  little  volume  will  circulate  widely — all  may  derive  advan¬ 
tage  from  it.  It  is  espi'cially  adapted  to  the  Sunday  School 
and  C'Ongregational  Library,  and  to  the  shelves  of  young  men 
in  the  outset  of  life. 
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Dr.  BU8TINELL  is  always  a  welcome  teacher;  he  is  always 
thoughttul,  helpful,  and  eloquent — he  is  all  this  in  B 
ami  Phvj.  Bjf  Horace  HuhIuicU,  J)J).  (Alexander  Strahan  &  Co.) 
The  title  will,  however,  mislead,  for  the  volume  is  com])osed  of 
Lectures,  of  which  ‘  Work  and  Play  ’  is  the  first.  Wc  have 
then  the  *  Age  of  Homespun  ;  ’  then  the  *  Day  of  Roads  ;  *  the 
‘Growth  of  Law ;  ^  ‘City  Plans  ‘Life,  or  the  Lives;’  the 
‘Doctrine  of  Loyalty ;  ’  ‘Religious  Music.’  All  the  Lectures 
bear  the  best  marks  of  Dr.  Bushneirs  mind.  His  earnest  per¬ 
ception  makes  him  graphic  ;  there  is  nothing  flippant  or  care¬ 
less;  and  whether  we  approve  the  sentiment  or  dissent,  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  that  we  listen  to  the  words  of  a  master  who  has 
thought  his  own  way,  and  treads  with  strength  the  way  he  has 
thought.  We  have  read  all  the  ])apers  of  this  volume  with  con¬ 
siderable  and  unbroken  pleasure. 


'117’ L  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  a  series  of  fifty  such  volumes. 
’ »  Selections  from  the  Jrritin(/s  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  a  Memoir. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  This  is  the  Second  Series  of  the 
Wisdom  of  oar  Fathers.  As  a  volume  it  is  a  portable  and  plea¬ 
sant  companion.  The  memoir  is  judiciously  eom])iled  and 
prepared,  and  leans  decidedly  to  the  merciful  side  in  its  verdict 
upon  Bacon’s  character  and  alleged  deliiKjuencies.  Some  re¬ 
marks  might  have  been  made  upon  the  intellectual  method  of 
Bacon  as  the  organ,  not  only  for  truth  seeking,  but  for  scepti- 
ticism,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  V(‘ry  severe,  and  indeed 
unjust,  yet  not  unneeded,  essay  of  Baron  Liebig.  Admirable 
as  the  volume  is,  a  larger  field  might  have  been  very  profitably 
travelled  in  the  selections  ;  the  essays  from  which  they  are  the 
most  numerous  are  the  best  known  of  Bacon’s  writings — ‘  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancicuits  ;’  ‘  the  Colours  of  (food  and  Evil  ;’  ‘  the 
Apothegms,  ’  are  very  little  known;  and  there  are  most  noble 
and  instructive  passages  in  the  ‘  Xovum  ( )rganum,’  and  the 
‘  Distribution  of  the  Sciences.’  In  such  volumes  as  the  ‘Wis¬ 
dom  of  our  Fathers,’  the  extracts,  it  strikes  us,  should  be  more 
brief — more  after  the  manner  of  Thonijhts  on  llohj  Scripture, 
hy  Francis  Bacon.  (7omi)iled  by  John  G.  Hall.  J’he  idea  of 
the  series  of  books  is  excellent  and  admiridde  ;  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  is  so  good,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  might 
be  better.  Such  a  series  will  be  of  essential  service  to  readers 
unable  by  money  or  time  to  command  all  the  works  of  the 
author,  only  let  the  volumes  be  the  full  and  fair  presentment  of 
the  various  minds  selected  ff>r  the  series. 
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\VE  have  no  apace  to  devote  to  any  lengthened  remarks  on 
Thoughh  on  the  FJernnl ;  Sermons  preached  in  Christchurch, 
M(r^  Side,  Mancheder,  by  the  Her.  Cosmo  11.  Gordon,  M.A.,  cVc., 
Hfc,  Published  by  request.  (Longmans).  There  are  frequent 
passage's  of  great  beauty,  which  it  must  have  been  a  groat 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Gordon  to  feel,  and  to  his  hearers  to  hear.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  ver}-  quiet  and  affectionate,  evidently  the 
birth  of  a  mind  accustomed  to,  and  delighted  in,  the  quiet 
lights  of  life.  When  Mr.  Gordon  says,  “  None  but  a  diseased 
“brain  could  wish  to  deal  with  the  dark  side  of  nature,  there 
“  is  far  more  sunshine  in  the  world  than  gloom  and  storm — 
“  far  more  heat  than  cold — more  beauty  than  deformity — more 
“  love  than  hatred — more  mirth  than  misery,  and  more  life  than 
“  death  we  hope  that  he  is  not  only  expressing  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  but  the  experience  of  many  besides  himself;  but,  in 
general,  is  not  every  bniin  diseased  ?  And  is  not  the  world 
diseased  ?  Is  not  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to,  in  fact, 
a  lunatic  world  ?  These  are  beautiful  creatures,  and  we  have 
known  manv  of  them,  neither  sicklv  nor  sentimental,  who  must 
not  ho  dismissed  when  thev  come  to  tell  us  that  thev  have 
a  shadow  on  their  heart,  and  that  their  life  has  gone  into 
eclipse  with  the  poor  intelligence  that  they  have  a  diseased 
brain.  This  little  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Gordon’s  thoughts — they  are  tenderly  and  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed — they  seem  to  have  much  of  reality  in  them  ;  but  the 
experience  and  thought  would  seem  to  be  limited  by  a  range  of 
happier  influences — a  good  morale  and  a  good  physique. 


TW 0  publishers  simultaneously  issue  a  condensed  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  the  St'rampore  Missionaries.  The 
Story  of  Carey,  Mardiman,  and  Ward,  the  Serampore  Jlission* 
aries  ;  by  John  Clark  Marshman.  Popular  Edition.  (Alexander 
Strahan.)  And  The  Story  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  the 
Seramiiore  Missionaries ;  by  John  Clark  Marshman.  (.1.  Heaton 
and  Son.)  The  latter  of  these  volumes  is  issued  in  the  Bunyan 
Library’ — most  apj)ropriately.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the 
two  editions  should  appear  simultaneously.  We  suppose  both 
nublishers  will  Ix'  able  to  command  their  own  circle  of  sale, 
in  the  larger  and  more  expensive  e<lition,  the  work  has  received 
commendation  so  warm  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  all  words 
save  those  which  go  to  exprovss  our  pleasure  that  these  honoured 
and  noble  men  have  so  \vorthy  a  monument  erected  to  their 
memory,  and  that  these  editions  will  introduce  their  names, 
merits,  and  memories  to  thousands  of  new  homes  and  readers. 
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\\^E  should  like  to  devote  more  than  a  brief  notice  to  the 
introduction  of  The  Genius  of  the  Gospel;  a  Uomiletical 
Conunenfan/ on  the  Gospel  of  St,  Mattheic ;  bp  Ihnd  Thornus,  1),D,, 
Editor  of**  The  Homilist*'  Edited  by  Rev.  U7/AV/m  Webster  y  M.A., 
late  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Joint  Editor  of  Webster 
and  Wilkinson's  Greek  Testament.  (Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ability  in  this  volume  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Every  portion  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  thought  out  with  real  feeling,  and  frequently  with 
considerable  insight,  by  the  author.  The  value  of  the  work 
would  have  been  immensely  increased  had  it  been  reduced  to 
half  its  size,  and  given  in  a  form  more  resembling  the  Notes 
of  Morrison,  Alexander,  or  Goodwdn. 

Although  it  is  described  as  homiletical,  the  distinct  seriuonic 
character  and  divisions  might,  we  think  with  advantage,  have 
been  kept  more  out  of  sight ;  but  the  different  sections  of  the 
work  are  admirably  broken  up,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel 
frequently  elicited  in  a  masterly  manner.  Among  the  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Matthew,  and  helps  to  the  comprehension  of  his  Gospel, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  w’ill  not  occupy  an  insignificant  place. 
Sometimes  a  disposition  to  over-estimate  a  work  produces  just 
as  an  unnatural  a  reaction,  and  we  confess  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  disposed  to  depreciate  it  from  Mr.  Webster’s  demand 
and  claim  for  it  of  a  superiority  over  the  invaluable  work  of 
Lange. 

A  student  can  very  well  feel  the  need  of  this  work,  even  if 
he  have  the  W’ork  of  the  great  German  commentator ;  but  we 
exceedingly  >vonder  that  so  competent  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Webster 
should  express  such  a  criticism,  and  are  yet  more  amazed  that 
Dr.  Thomas  should  permit  the  tiling  to  be  said  of  his  work  in 
the  preface  to  it.  This  remark  must  not  be  translated  as  un¬ 
kind.  Dr.  Thomas  has  given  to  his  brother  preachers  a  very 
able  volume  ;  it  is  neither  critical  nor  exegetical.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  to  scholarship ;  but,  with  a  clear  and  practical  eve, 
he  strikes  into  the  meaning  of  its  pages,  and  with  a  singular 
felicity  of  adaptation  brings  home  the  lessons  of  Matthew — 
the  most  legal  and  kingly  of  the  Gospels — by  the  Fathers 
placed  beneath  the  symbol  of  the  lion — to  the  mind  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  age. 

A  BOOK  of  a  most  practical,  devotional  kind,  is  Rest  umier 

^  the  Shadow  o  f  the  Great  Rock ;  a  Book  of  Facts  and  Principles ; 
by  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  M.A.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  A 
very  readable,  useful,  little  volume — turn  upon  any  page,  and 
some  sentence  presses  its  finger  upon  you — lights  from  the 
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l)est  bi()j?raphio8  ;  anecdotes  ;  snatches  ut‘  very  relVesliing  verse. 
Mr.  KeniuMly’s  active  and  useful  pen  never  emjdoyed  itself 
b<‘lter  than  in  the  pre])aralion  of  this  little  book.  It  is  earnest, 
lively,  anti  simple.  He  does  not  break  open  new  or  hypo¬ 
thetical  ground;  but,  like  the  Kvang(*list,  .says:  “  Seest  thou 
yonder  sinning  light  It  is  a  beautiful  and  concise  direction 
on  the  road  to  the  ^Vicket  (Jate,  and  beyond  the  Wicket  Gate. 
You  may  take  a  chapter  and  read  it  in  a  sick  room,  or  to  a 
working  party.  Yon  may  give  it  to  a  youth,  or  an  intelligent 
Christian  young  woman;  and  those  who  have  but  few  books, 
and  little  money  to  purchase  many,  will  lind  no  mistake  is  made 
in  purchasing  this,  with  the  light  we  have  given,  or  keeping  it 
in  a  treasured  place,  where  it  may  help  in  the  daily  walk  and  con- 
versat  ion. 


4  DM  IK  ABLY  fitted  for  the  Sunday  School  Library,  and  for 
circulation  among  teachers  and  superintendents,  is  Sinidaj/ 
School  rhofo(fraj)hs.  Bif  the  llev.  Alfred  Tat/Jory  Pastor  of  the 
Preshyterian  Churchy  Bristol y  P.A.  With  au  I ufroductiou  In/  John 
S.  Hurty  LL.J).  (Hdinburgh  :  Johnstone,  llunter,  and  Co.) 
It  is  a  little  volume  full  of  life-like  pictures.  ^lany  of  tlie 
originals  seem  to  be  very  well  known  to  us.  The  satire  seems 
very  gm>d  humoured,  and  the  work  thoroughly  adapted  lor  use¬ 
fulness.  If  the  volume  meets  with  its  deserts,  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  its  circulation  everywhere  by  thousands. 


She  Ojan()i|e(iatiaiial  Sajjic. 


VIII. 

ECCLESIA  IN  NUBIBUS. 


TTfE  were  so  fortunate  the  other 
}  T  day,  in  the  eourse  of  a  ram¬ 
ble  into  Yorkshire,  as  to  alight 
upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  many  remarkable  sermons 
it  has  been  our  fatality  to  peruse. 
It  appears  to  have  been  preached 
only  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Howden,  by  its 
curate*,  who  is  also  the  master  of 
its  Grammar  School,  the  Rev.  Sa¬ 
muel  Secretan,  B.A.,  and  the  de¬ 
lectable  little  brochure  carries  the 
information  upon  its  title-page  that 
its  treasures  are  to  be  obtained  for 
the  sum  of  six  pennies.  Those 
bishops  who  hold  the  pastoral 
crook  over  the  sheep  and  shep¬ 
herds  of  the  Church  of  England 
delegate  the  functions  of  a  shep¬ 
herd  to  strangely  qualified  charac¬ 
ters.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  marvel  at  the  wondrous  teachers 
ordained  and  set  apart  to  the  task 
of  instructing,  hut  we  never  felt  a 
disposition  to  marvel  more  loudly 
than  when  we  read  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Seeretan.  What  adds 
to  the  interest  of  the  performance 
is,  that  we  understand  several  of 
his  hearers,  the  parishioners,  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
strange,  obfuscatory  character  of 
his  elucidations  and  emendations 
of  Divine  truth,  when,  in  simple 
self-defence,  the  good  young  man 
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published  the  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance  into  which  we  have  struck 
our  editorial  fangs.  In  the  sermon 
Mr.  Secretan  boasts  very  loudly  of 
his  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  informs 
his  hearers  that  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  depends  upon  a  Hebrew 
or  Greek  dictionary.  How  fur  he 
is  acquainted  wdth  the  German 
lights  we  know  not,  but  before  his 
astonished  hearers,  and  in  the 
pages  of  this  astonishing  sermon, 
he  most  certainly  out-Hegels  He¬ 
gel,  out-Schellings  Schelling,  and 
out- Strausses  Strauss ;  in  fact,  the 
sermon,  which  seems  to  be  upon 
no  subject  or  topic,  or  text  either, 
in  particular — Genesis j  chapter  i. 
being  the  somewhat  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  Scripture  he  sets  before 
himself  to  open — the  sermon,  we 
say,  is  that  veritable  old  hag, 
atheism,  dressed  up  in  gown  and 
bands,  made  sacerdotal,  and  led  to 
bob  about  her  old  skeleton  in  all 
the  gimcrackery  of  scholastic  ba¬ 
thos.  That  wo  do  not  express 
ourselves  too  severely  will  be  seen 
by  the  following: 

We  are  soon  struck  with  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  Moses 
speaks  of  the  Elohiin — the  rever¬ 
ences.  He  speaks  of  those  spiritu¬ 
alities  as  if  they  were  a  person. 
He  supposes  them  to  possess  bodily 
organs  ;  such  as  the  tongue  and  the 
eye.  This  appears  in  the  words 
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“  Klohim  said  ”  —  Reverence  said. 
“  Klohim  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

1  am  not  pretending  to  explain 
that  spirit  wliich,  under  the  name 
of  Klohim — reverences — is  stated 
by  Moses  to  have  created  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth.  Far  from  it. 
15ut  I  only  submit  to  you  the 
necessity  of  remembering  that  as 
the  Creator  is  a  spirit,  liaving  no 
body,  or  parts,  lie  has  no  tongue^ 
nor  eyr,  and  consequently  cannot 
speak  or  see, 

1  will  now  draw  your  attention  to 
the  wortls — the  Spirit  of  the  Klohim 
njoved  upon  tlic  waters.  'I’his  I 
would  attempt  to  explain  thus : — 
that  agency  of  which  Moses  had  so 
grand  a  conception  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  reverence,  mysteriously 
operated  in  the  formation  of  phy¬ 
sical  matter.  In  other  words,  the 
wind,  the  breatli,  the  principle  of 
life,  which  abstract  qualities  such 
as  reverence  must  have,  exerted 
itself  in  the  work  of  creation.  The 
breath  of  abstract  ideas — the  life  of 
the  spirit  consists  of  wisdom,  excel¬ 
lence,  power.  These  brooded  o*'er 
nothing — and  to  !  the  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

Of  course  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
italicising  the  w’ords  in  the  fore¬ 
going  quotation.  We  are  desirous 
that  the  rich  eloquence  of  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  paragraph  should  not  be 
lost  upon  our  hearers.  We  must, 
however,  quote  one  other  para¬ 
graph. 

1  believe  that  the  terms  now  used 
in  reference  to  the  Creator  whom 
ue  ought  to  reverence,  worshipping 
the  spirit  of  understanding,  excel¬ 
lency,  power; — honouring,  that  is, 
w  hatsoever  is  spiritual,  intellectual, 
pure,  moral,  noble, — are  the  terms 
conveying  best  the  idea  which 
Moses  had  of  the  Creator.  And, 
if  we  descend  to  later  times,  to 
those  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testaineut,  I  think  we  get  another 
idea  still  of  tue  Hebrew  word  Klo¬ 


him.  We  get  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
word  Theos,  which  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  word  theo,  to  set  in 
order,  to  arrange.  The  three  lan¬ 
guages  together — the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  the  Saxon — Klohim,  Theos, 
(iod — Reverence,  Arranger,  Good¬ 
ness — impress  our  minds  with  the 
high  worth  that  the  Creator  Spirit 
has  —  of  the  indisputable  claim 
which  He  has  upon  our  sympathv 
and  devotion  ! 

Let  us  take  a  passage  of  St.  Paul 
to  tlie  Corinthians,  in  which  the 
Greek  word  theos,  arranger,  occurs, 
and  let  us  substitute  the  Hebrew 
idea  for  that  Greek  idea,  and  notice 
how’  the  passage  reads.  Let  ns 
select  this  passage — “  Know'  ye  not 
that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you ;  if  any  man  defile  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  :  for 
the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  ye  are.”  Now,  instead  of 
the  Saxon  idea  of  Goodness  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Spirit  here  referred  to, 
substitute  the  Hebrew’  idea  of  Rev¬ 
erence — i.e.,  high  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties,  w  orth  of  reverence  ; — “  Know 
ve  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
high  spiritual  qualities,  worthy  of 
reverence ;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
these  qualities  dwelleth  in  you  :  if 
any  man  defile  the  temple  of  these 
high  spiritual  qualities,  him  will  these 
spiritual  qualities  destroy. ''  To  me 
this  seems  a  deeply  sensible  reading  of 
the  passage.  High  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties,  worthy  of  reverence,  dwell  in 
man.  If  you  defile  your  under¬ 
standings,  your  excellence,  your 
power,  they  will  defile  yoii.  Privi¬ 
leges  abused  become  their  own 
Nemesis — avenger.  Your  spiritual 
qualities  will  become  that  two- 
edged  sword — a  remorseful  con¬ 
science.  These  high  spiritual 
ualitics,  worthy  of  reverence,  that 
well  in  you  in  this  gospel  age,  are 
the  perfume  of  Christ.  They  are 
a  sweet  savour  or  perfume,  though 
you  abuse  them.  They  are  a  sweet 
perfume  in  those  that  are'  being 
saved,  and  in  those  that  are  perish- 
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ing.  In  you  that  are  being  saved 
is  made  "manifest  the  savour  or 
perfume  of  Christ’s  knowledge.  In 
you  that  are  perishing  is  still  the 
perfume  of  Christ’s  Knowledge — 
still  there,  hoping,  and  knocking, 
and  warning,  and  assisting. 

What  more  useful,  and  therefore 
I  must  think  scriptural,  advice  can  I 
give  than  that  we  take  care  of 
those  high  spiritual  qualities,  worthy 
of  reverence,  which  dwell  in  us^  cre¬ 
ated  at  first  with  a  shadow  of  them — 
in  their  likeness — and  renewed  into 
them  now  by  the  sweet  savour  of 
Christ's  knowledge.  Diking  this  care 
of  them  because  they  are  the  repre~ 
sentatives  in  us  of  that  Great  Un¬ 
known  Creator  Spirit,  whose  earliest 
name  in  the  Scripture  is  reverence. 

Such  are  specimens  of  this  as¬ 
tounding  uttcTancc,  delivered  in 
the  venerable  church  of  the  small 
old  town  in  the  east  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  An  intelligent  little 
town.  We  have  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  affection  for  it 
for  nearly  twenty  years ;  but  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  mental  calibre  of 
the  town  in  general,  our  readers 
may  conceive  the  utter  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  the  upturned  eyes  and 
wide  open  mouths  of  farmers,  and 
labourers,  and  artisans,  at  these 
amazing  discourses  from  the  oracle 
of  Mudfog.  For  ourselves,  we  may 
tremble  in  our  editorial  chair  lest 
Mr.  Secretan  should  issue  an  in¬ 
junction  against  us  for  printing 
the  whole  of  his  sermon  ;  our  ex¬ 
tracts  will  not  seem  to  our  readers 
lengthy,  but  we  assure  them  that 
we  have  (j noted  the  greater  part 
of  the  published  sermon.  Mr.  Se¬ 
cretan,  heretic  as  he  is  to  his 
prayer-book  and  his  creed,  is  or¬ 


thodox  enough  as  to  time ;  to 
think  of  it,  that  a  man  cannot  talk 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  not  one  syllable  of  sense  in  the 
whole  fifteen  minutes;  and  Mr. 
Secretan  is  an  ordained  clergy¬ 
man  and  faithful  watch-dog  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Once  more 
we  saj’,  what  will  these  bishops 
ordain  next  ?  We  should  like  to 
know  whose  were  the  episcopal 
hands  whose  fingers  transferred 
power  and  light  to  that  much- 
thinking  and  penetrative  brain. 
We  should  be  curious  to  knoNv  the 
name  of  the  chaplain  who  exam¬ 
ined  him  for  ordination.  Well,  wo 
think,  it  is,  while  the  Church  of 
England  is  so  reckless  of  her  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  that  there  should  be 
some  system  like  that  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  not  only  endowed  with 
“eyes  to  see  its  teachers,”  but 
with  power  and  will  to  reject  the 
teachers  of  false  doctrine,  heresy, 
and  schism ;  and  it  will  be  well  to 
recollect  that,  in  Paul’s  view,  there 
was  no  schism  like  that  of  “  not 
holding  the  head.”  Y'et  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Mr.  Secretan  is  not 
much  more  heretical  than  vast 
numhers  of  that  theological  school 
he  represents.  Wo  suppose  he 
would  pass  muster  with  many  a 
clergyman  better  known,  and 
occupying  a  far  higher  position 
in  the  establishment  as  a  broad 
Churchman.  Many  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  seem  to  allow  for  their 
theology  a  margin  of  uncommon 
breadth.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
would  be  more  at  home  in  Mr.  Sec- 
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Cretan’s  region  of^^Abstract  ideas,”  blacksmiths  and  shoemakers — so 

than  among  explicit  texts  and  at  any  rate  say  the  members  of 

statements.  Like  our  singular  and  the  Establishment — tinkers  and 

eccentric  Yorkshire  curate,  their  sweeps ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
minds  seem  to  be  either  possessed  been  the  depth  of  social  ignorance 
by,  or  in  the  possession  of,  it  from  which  our  preachers  have 
really  does  not  matter  which,  a  emerged,  it  has  never  been  neces- 

vast  number  of  incognizable,  inex-  sary  to  provide  them  with  a 

plicable,  and  inexpressible  ideas,  volume  of  sermons,  because  they 

The  possession  of  such  cannot  be  could  not  make  a  deliverance  of 

particularly  edifying  to  themselves,  some  kind  for  themselves;  not 

but  how  utterly  worthless  they  that  we  are  disposed  to  harp  too 

must  be,  for  all  purposes  of  editica-  much  upon  this  as  a  very  peculiar 

tion.  to  their  hearers.  It  really  excellency.  Wehaveevensonie- 

was  a  very  wise  thing  in  the  Church  times  thought  it  might  be  w  ell  to 

of  the  Establishment,  w  hen  it  w  as  prepare,  compile,  and  publish  some 

first  settled  on  something  like  a  volumes  of  sermons,  which  might 

solid  basis  in  the  times  of  good  be  recommended  to  the  innumera- 

Queen  Bess,  to  provide  for  the  ble,  incompetent  heads  we  have 

exigencies  of  religious  clerical  ig-  amongst  us.  We  have  long  felt 

norance,  or  egregious  clerical  how  great  a  calamity  it  is,  while 

heresy,  by  the  publication  of  the  our  shelves  are  crowded  wuth  ad- 

ilomilies,  though  this  did  not  mirable  sermons  suited  to  every 

always  avail,  as  our  readers  will  capacity,  with  all  the  pith  and 

very  w'ell  recollect  in  the  instance  power  of  puritanism,  or  the  music 

of  the  enidite  clergyman  of  the  and  majesty  of  the  great  masters  of 

last  centur}*,  wdio  got  hold  of  a  mind  and  diction,  our  congrega- 

a  volume  of  Comedies  instead  of  tions  should  be  compelled  to  listen 

Homilies f  and  read  one  off  for  the  to  long  discourses  from  that  able 

practicjil  edification  of  his  inte-  preacher.  Dr.  Windy  Doctrine,  or 

rested  audience.  We  sometimes  hisequally  eminent  brother-in-law*, 

think,  amidst  the  entanglements  of  the  Rev.  Cloudy  Screech.  It  has 

clerical  w  isdom  or  folly,  it  would  occurred  to  us,  that  it  w’ould  some- 

be  well  if  Bishops  saw  a  little  times  be  a  good  thing  to  call  upon 

more  vigilantly  into  the  reading  a  brother,  and  put  into  his  hands 

of  these  Homilies,  or  parts  of  them,  a  piece  of  old  Thomas  Watson  or 

to  congregations.  It  w*ould  ap-  Thomas  Adams,  or  Brooks,  or 

jH'ar  that  the  Privy  Council  never  perhaps  dear  old  John  Stoughton, 

had  much  faith  in  the  average  andsiiytohim — ‘‘ It  must  be  very 

gitls  of  the  clergy.  We  poor  Con-  clear  to  you,  you  have  nothing 

gregationalists  have  had  strange  very  distinct  to  say  to  your  peo- 

j>eople  amongst  our  teachers —  pie  from  yourself,  this  is  ^loii- 
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day — now  take  this,  read  it  over 
twice  every  day  ;  here  is  material 
for  two  sermons,  (for  people 
w^ere  not  only  better  preachers 
but  better  listeners  two  hundred 
years  ago)  drill  this  thoroughly 
into  you,  and  then  go  you  up  next 
Sunday  into  your  pulpit  and  give 
it  to  your  people — they  will  thank 
you — the  probability  is  they  will 
understand  you,  or  the  stupidity 
will  be  on  their  part/’  Such  re- 
llcctions  have  passed  through  our 
minds  as  we  have  meditated  the 
j)erformance  of  Mr.  Secretan ;  but 
his  words  led  us  out  upon  a  tract 
of  thinking  in  not  very  immediate 
relation  to  themselves — the  How- 
den  preacher  is  not  the  only  one, 
nor  does  he  belong  to  the  only 
order  of  preachers  who  seem  to 
conceive  themselves  set  apart  to 
form  the  cloud  for  the  second 
advent.  Many  are  they  who  do 
very  little  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  but  who,  whenever  they 
begin  to  speak,  instinctively  stir 
upon  our  lips  the  exclamation, 
“Behold,  He cometh  with  clouds.” 
We  have  come,  at  last,  to  that  time 
when  there  has  been  created  the 
church  of  involved  meanings — the 
church  in  the  clouds — it  is  as  true 
of  ourselves  as  of  the  Church  of  the 
Establishment,  that  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  meaning  of  that 
to  which  they  are  listening — with 
us,  even  more  especially  than  in 
the  Establishment ;  for,  however 
Mr.  Llewellen  Davis,  the  Rector 
of  Christchurch,  Marylebone,  may 
attempt  to  show  that  the  atone¬ 


ment  is  not  in  the  creed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  asserted  dis¬ 
tinctly  enough  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
With  us,  we  say,  distinct  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  meaning  in  prayer  and  in 
preaching  is  the  only  means  our 
people  have  of  being  reached  in 
their  consciousness.  We  live  in  a 
perfect  whirlpool  of  opinion ;  on 
every  hand  we  are  met  by  cloudy 
expressions  or  cloudy  sentiments, 
through  which  ordinary  minds 
find  difficulty  in  disentangling 
their  way.  We  are  far  enough 
from  daring  to  proclaim  that  we 
alone,  and  the  church  of  our  adop¬ 
tion  and  affection,  have  a  simple 
and  natural  view  of  a  church  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us 
to  be  clearly  that  view  which 
saves  from  the  shipwreck  to  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  such  teachers  as 
Mr.  Secretan  and  his  whole  school 
would  conduct  it — to  whom,  of 
courscy  Gody  tits  Saviour^  the 
churchy  and  the  souly  are  only 
terms  for  abstract  ideas ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  mountain  of  iron, 
that  loadstone  pillar,  to  which  such 
writers  as  Dr.  Newman  and  his 
whole  school  would  conduct  it,  to 
be  held  there  by  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  with  all  and  every 
kind  of  nature,  servile  enough  to 
prostrate  the  will  in  obedience  be¬ 
fore  its  magnetic  attraction  ;  every 
church  is  in  cloud-land  that  can¬ 
not  give  an  account  of  itself — an 
account  of  itself  not  merely 
through  the  voice  of  ‘‘its  chief 
priests  and  elders,”  the  council  or 
the  Sanhedrim — a  church  is  a 
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coDgrpgation  of  consciences  and 
consciousnesses.  Can  a  nature 
possessed  of  an  unciuickened  con- 
st'ience — an  unenlightened,  or  an 
unvivified  consciousness,  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  ?  “  Yes,’’  ex¬ 

claims  the  Church  of  Rome. 
“Yes,”  exclaims  the  Church  of 
England — and  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  instances  in  which  this 
is  truth  —  only  those  spiri¬ 
tual  communities  make  this,  not 
the  exception,  but  the  very  rule 
of  their  church  existence.  In 
their  system  it  is  impossible  hut 
that  it  must  be  so,  and  thus  they 
become  architects  of  the  church  in 
the  clouds. 

Certainly  the  poor  Church  of 
England  is  in  the  clouds  just  now. 
If  any  thing  could  have  added  to 
the  indignity  of  the  condition  in 
which  she  was  placed  by  the 
judgement  of  the  Privy  Council 
it  was  supplied  by  the  speech 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  other 
night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Convocation.  We  must  say  that 
we  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
feeling  evinced  in  that  speech ;  it 
is  certainly  ‘  the  counsel  of  the 
seotfer,’  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
number  of  ministers  of  religion 
turned  into  ridicule  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation  is  no 
ph'asant  spectacle  to  us.  To  treat 
our  ministers  with  contempt — to 
use  and  to  rtjoice  in  the  use  of 
every  means  which  may  degrade 
them,  if,  indeed,  it  be  at  all  possible 
to  degrade  them,  this  is  the  loving 


service  of  most  of  the  ministers  of 
the  English  Establishment ;  but 
we  do  not  therefore  rejoice  when 
even  prelates,  in  their  turn,  are 
made  to  do  penance  in  the  white 
sheet  before  the  country,  and 
certainly  penance  they  must  have 
felt  they  were  doing  the  other 
evening  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
the  circumstance  is  not  new  to  our 
readers,  and  needs  no  commentary 
from  us.  We  should  suppose,  by 
this  time,  unless  they  are  more 
short-sighted,  and  more  dull  of 
feeling  than  any  other  ])eople  in 
England,  the  bishops  will  begin  to 
perceive  that,  at  any  rate  for  them, 
to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  is  almost  as  good  as  to  have 
no  religion — their  religion  is  a 
department  of  law;  “  it  is  like  the 
admiralty  and  equity  cases.  There 
have  been  lawyers  who  have  made 
it  their  special  study,  as  others 
study  common  law,  or  commercial 
law,  or  the  law  of  contracts,  or 
the  law  of  buyers  or  sellers,  or  of 
tythes  or  peerage  cases.”  The 
conservation  of  religious  truth  is 
put  on  the  same  broad  level. 

The  acts  of  Convocation,  we  dare 
say,  have  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  our  readers;  indeed, 
in  the  Lower  House,  the  di'^cussion 
was  animated,  in  which  sentence 
was  sought  after  the  Synodical 
decision  was  obtained  against  the 
Essays  and  Reviews  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
expressed  himself  with  great 
magnanimity  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  transaction,  and  Archdeacon 
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Hale  anticipated  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  gave 
it  us  his  opinion  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  might  be  liable  to  line  and 
to  imprisonment.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  Lord  Houghton  as  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  judicial  power 
assumed  by  Convocation,  distinctly 
implied  that  the  resolution  was, 
in  tact,  an  interference  with  the 
power  of  the  Crown. 

“  Tlie  statutes  have  carefully  said 
that  if  Convocation  shall  attempt 
to  pass  any  sentence,  any  ordinance, 
or  any  constitution,  without  the 
previous  licence  and  authority  of 
the  Crown,  they  shall  incur  the 
penalties  of  a  prcpmunire.  Words 
could  not  more  precisely  or  accu¬ 
rately  define  that  all  jurisdiction  to 
be  exercised  by  Convocation  is  to 
be  under  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Soverei<;n,  and  without  that 
authority  they  are  prohibited  pre¬ 
cisely  to  pass  any  order  of  sentence. 
But  the  caution  of  the  Legislature 
did  not  even  stop  there.  Not  only 
did  it  require  that  Convocation 
should  be  put  into  motion  by  the 
Crown,  but  it  said  no  ordinance  or 
sentence— nothing  which  Convoca¬ 
tion  might  choose  to  pronounce — 
should  have  any  validity  until  it 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  and  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  give  any  force  to  them 
without  that  sanction  the  parties  so 
ofiending  should  incur  the  ])enalties 
of  a  prcpmunire.  I  am  afraid  my 
noble  friend  has  not  considered 
what  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
prcpmunire  are,  or  his  gentle  heart 
Would  have  melted  at  the  prospect. 
The  most  reverend  prelate  and  the 
bishops  would  have  to  appear  at 
this  bar,  not  in  the  solemn  state  in 
which  we  see  them  here,  but  as 
penitents  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
(A  laugh.)  And  what  would  be  the 
beatence  ?  1  observe  that  the  most 


reverend  prelate  gave  two  votes — 
his  original  vote  and  a  casting  vote. 

I  w’iir  take  the  measure  of  his 
sentence  from  the  sentence  passed 
by  a  bishop  on  one  of  these  authors, 
— a  year’s  deprivation  of  his 
benefice.  For  two  years,  therefore, 
the  most  rev.  prelate  would  be  con¬ 
demned  to  have  all  the  revenues  of 
his  high  position  sequestrated.  (A 
laugh.)  I  have  not  ventured — I  say 
it  seriously — I  have  not  ventured 
to  present  the  question  to  her 
Majesty’s  Government ;  for,  my 
Lords,  only  imagine  what  an  op¬ 
portunity  it  would  be  for  my  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  spread  his  net  .and 
in  one  haul  take  in  30,000/.  from 
the  highest  dignitary,  not  to  speak 
of  the  oi polUo — the  bishops,  de.acons, 
archdeacons,  canons,  vicars,  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  crime,  all 
subject  to  one  common  penalty ! 
(Much  laughter.)  1  cannot  con¬ 
template  that  possibility,  and  there¬ 
fore,  your  Lordships  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  re¬ 
frained  from  approaching  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  shrunk  altogether 
from  taking  the  first  step  of  asking 
for  counsel  in  the  matter.  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  be  advised  that 
if  there  was  a  synodical  judirment  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law' ; 
and,  entertaining  as  I  do  a  sincere 
affection  for  the  episcop.al  bench 
and  a  sincere  personal  regard  and 
affection  for  several  members  of  the 
episcopate,  I  am  happy  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  .all  difficulty  and  embar¬ 
rassment  in  the  case.  (Hear.)  But 
the  (piestion  is  a  most  serious  one 
for  the  right  rev.  bench  :  and,  in 
order  that  I  may  relieve  my  right 
rev.  friends  from  all  difficulty,  I  am 
extremely  anxious  to  know  from 
them  what  the  thing  is  which  is 
called  a  synodical  judgment.  No 
criminal  has  been  condemned.  The 
most  rev.  prelate  did  not  favour  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  and 
therefore  I  have  been  obliged  to 
have  resource  to  the  ordinary 
houice  of  information.  But  assum- 
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iiig  that  the  report  of  the  judgment 
which  1  have  read  is  a  correct  one, 
I  am  happy  to  tell  your  Lordships 
that  what  is  called  a  synodical 
judgment  is  simply  a  series  of  well- 
lubricated  terms — a  sentence  so 
oily  and  so  saponaceous  that  no 
nne  could  grasp  it.  (A  laugh.) 
Like  an  eel,  it  slips  through  your 
lingers — it  is  simply  nothing,  and  I 
Ain  glad  to  tell  my  noble  friend 
(I^ord  Houghton)  that  it  is  literally 
no  sentence  at  all.  (Renewed 
laughter, and  “Hear.”) 

The  Lord  Chancellor  after  stat¬ 
ing  the  law,  continues: — 

You,  the  Upper  House  come  to  a 
particular  determination.  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  author  of  one  of  these 
Kssays  is  presented  to  a  living  or 
any  other  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  and  suppose  that  one 
of  the  bishops  who  has  been  a  party 
to  these  proceedings  is  called  upon 
to  institute.  The  bishop  will  natu- 
rallv  sav,  “  How  can  1  institute  a 
man  whose  work  I  have  joined  in 
condemning  ?  But  in  declining  to 
institute,  the  bishop  might  possibly 
become  liable  to  a  prtpmunire,  or 
he  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
another  hard  word,  a  duplex  querela. 

I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  pause 
before  they  jilace  thnnselves  in 
such  a  position — to  pause  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  have  no 
regard  to  the  injustice,  to  the  ano¬ 
maly,  to  the  unseasonable  spectacle 
of  condeinniiig  a  man  whom  they 
have  no  power  to  convene,  whom 
they  have  no  authority  to  hear,  and 
w  horn,  w  hen  he  presents  himself  as 
a  suppliant,  their  own  timidity  and 
fearof  going  beyond  their  tether  com¬ 
pel  them  to  dismiss.  (“  Hear,  hear,”) 
who  concur  with  me  may  probably 
think  that  by  protesting  against 
such  a  course  they  may  save  them¬ 
selves  from  conse(|Ucnccs ;  but  if 
there  be  any  attempt  to  carry  Con¬ 
vocation  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
their  best  plan  after  protesting  will 
be  to  gather  up  their  garments,  and 
leave  the  place,  remembering  the 


pillar  of  salt,  and  resolving  not  to 
cast  a  look  behind.  (Laughter.) 

Such  is  the  consequence  of 
getting  into  a  wrong  position. 
We  suppose  never  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Established  Church  w'as  the 
bench  of  bishops  so  insulted  before. 
We  shall  do  right  if  W'e  regard  it 
as  a  piece  of  timely,  necessary 
truth,  administered  with  most 
cool  and  cutting  sarcasm.  But 
the  bishops  took  it  all  very  mildly 
and  meekly;  the  ‘saponaceous’ 
one  flew'  at  the  w'oolsack,  but  it 
w'as  all  in  vain.  Evidently  there 
was  a  huge  astonishment  in  the 
bosoms  of  all  the  aproned  men. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  most  evidently 
interpreted  them  after  the  most 
legal  and  worldly  fashion — his 
decision,  we  may  be  sure,  w  ill  in¬ 
crease  immeasurably  the  number, 
w'ho — 

“  Both  in  dining  and  signing  will  take  the 
Kainc  plan, 

First  aw’allow’  all  down,  then  digest  all 
they  can.” 

The  impotency  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  is  becoming  more  ludi¬ 
crously  manifest  every  day.  They 
seem  to  be  more  distinctly  develop¬ 
ing  into  mere  state  machines.  The 
Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Liturgy,  regarded 
from  the  voluntary  principle  of 
action  and  extension,  looks,  in 
many  respects,  admirable,  healthy, 
and  most  vigorous.  Of  course  it 
hates  all  dissent ;  it  is  bitter  and 
intolerant,  discourteous  and  rude, 
unjust  and  unmerciful — sucli  is  our 
invariable  experience;  but  we  are 
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“  Episcopus 

(juite  free  to  confess  that  it  has  power 
and  activity,  and  piety.  As  to 
the  talent  and  the  worth  of  its 
jnilpit  administrations,  we  will 
not  speak,  but  when  we  are  called 
to  look  uj)on  the  Church  of  En- 
•;land  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
ill  synodical  discussions,  and,  in 
•short,  in  all  its  relations  to  its  as¬ 
sumed  jiosition,  as  the  Church  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  embodied  weak¬ 
ness — it  is  a  ludicrous  failure — in 
the  street  in  which  we  write  this 
very  paper  we  had  a  Church  con¬ 
secrated  the  other  day,  and  we  had 
a  sermon  from  a  bishop,  a  vene¬ 
rable  man,  but  yet  far  short  of 
the  age  of  the  Bennetts,  Leifchilds, 
Jays,  and  others,  we  have  known  ; 
the  poor  old  creature  excited  pity 
in  every  bosom  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  he  lost  his  place  in 
reading  his  sermon,  and  the  utter 
incoherency  of  it  wdien  read ;  and 
such  men  jtaunt  us  with  our  in¬ 
feriority  ! — but  the  meekness  with 
which  [they  receive  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  the  reference  to 
their  prelatical  incomes,  and  put 
up  with  any  contact  or  association 
with  heretics  whom  they  would 
persecute  to  the  death,  rather  than 
give  up  church  place  and  prefer¬ 
ment,  or,  what  is  more  important 
still.  Church  caste^  reminds  us  of 
the  blessed  results  which  will 
follow  from  the  extinction  of  the 
race,  anticipated  by  a  well-known 
writer : — 

“Some  larpe  fossil  creatur(?8  have  lately 
been  found, 

Of  a  species  no  longer  now  seen  above 
ground ; 
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But  the  same  as  to  Tomkins  most  clearly 
app(*ara, 

With  thone  animals  lost  now  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years, 

Which  our  ancestors  used  to  call 
Bishops  and  Pwrs ; 

But  which  Tomkins  more  enidite  names 
has  l)oatowiHl  on — 

Having  cjilltHi  the  Poor  fossil  the  Arts- 
tcKTatodon  ; 

And,  finding  much  food  under  t’other- 
one’s  thorax, 

Has  christeneKl  that  creature  the  Epin- 
copus  Vorax. 

*  ♦  *  *  « 

The  Episcopus  seems — oh  deliver  us ! 
To  have  l>een  carnivorous  as  well  as 
granivorous ; 

And  Tomkins  on  searching  his  stomach 
found  there, 

Largo  iumus  such  as  no  modem  stomach 
could  bear, 

Of  a  substance  called  Tythe^  upon 
w'hich,  as  ’tis  said, 

The  whole  genus  clericulum  formerly 
fed. 

And  which  having  lately  himself  decom¬ 
pounded. 

Just  to  see  what  'twas  made  of  he 
actually  found  it 

Composed  of  all  possible  cookablo 
things. 

That  o’er  tripped  upon  trotters  or  soared 
upon  wings, 

All  products  of  earth,  both  gramineous, 
herbaceous, 

Hordaceous,  fabacoous  and  eke  farina¬ 
ceous. 

All  clubbing  their  quotas  to  glut  the 
R'sophagus, 

Of  this  ever  greedy  and  grasping  titho- 
ophagus. 

‘  Admire,  ’  exclaimed  Tomkins,  *  the 
kind  dispensation. 

By  Providence  shed  on  this  much  fa¬ 
voured  nation. 

In  sweeping  so  ravenous  a  race  from 
the  earth. 

That  might  else  have  occasioned  a 
general  dearth.'  ” 

Some  of  our  readers  will  per¬ 
haps  think  the  introduction  of  this 
witty  extract  from  an  old  poem 
nrisplaced :  indeed,  we  are  not  in  a 
good  temper  with  bishops  just 
now;  we  have  just  escaped  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford’s  Little  Grammar 
School  Bill,  and  for  this  also  wo 
are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
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opposition  and  the  characterization 
given  to  it  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
It  was  an  effort  ‘‘to  convert  every 
grammar  school  on  Royal  founda¬ 
tions  throughout  the  kingdom 
into  so  many  close  churches,”  to 
become  preserves,  as  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  expressed  it,  “  for  keeping 
the  youth  of  the  countr}'  unspotted 
from  dissent  and  liberalism,  an 
insidious  plan  for  nurturing  and 
nourishing  High  Church  intoler¬ 
ance.”  The  Bill  which  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  Bishop  to  smuggle 
through  the  house,  in  these  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  session  has  how¬ 
ever,  been  through  the  vigilance 
of  a  few  of  the  liberal  members 
thrown  out  of  the  lower  House 
after  having  passed  the  Lords. 
On  every  hand,  the  bishops  are  a 
troublesome  race  of  people,  scho¬ 
lars  perhaps,  not  without  a  claim 
upon  our  respect,  when  regarded 
simply  as  ministers;  but,  as  states¬ 
men,  meddling  and  muddling,  un¬ 
able  to  do  anything  really,  but 
trotting  to  and  fro  wdth  that  busy 
air  of  importance,  which  we  usu¬ 
ally  associate  with  the  character 
of  a  hen  with  one  chick  ;  it  is  our 
settled  conviction,  that  had  they 
the  power  to  interfere  much  witli 
the  government  of  state  affairs,  in 
twelve  months  they  would  push 
the  nation  to  the  very  brink  of 
rebellion.  They  are  men  of  one 
idea.  We  seldom  hear  of  a  noble 
sentiment,  by  any  accident,  falling 
from  their  lips;  always  ready  with 
a  straight  waistcoat  for  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  it  seems  impossible 
that  they  can  aid  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  They  would  put  back  the 
dial  hand  of  liberty  for  ages,  but 
never  assist  that  clock  to  strike  its 
hour. 

Meantime,  there  is  no  Act  of 
Parliament  yet  passed,  or  any  very 
distinct  law  in  existence,  to  pre¬ 


vent  a  man  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  ;  and  Mr.  Hoare  —  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare  has  availed  himself 
in  a  singular  manner  of  this  right 
of  a  British  subject ;  this,  too,  is  an 
incident  in  the  Church  History  of 
the  last  few  weeks  with  which  we 
may  presume  our  readers  to  be 
tolerably  familiar.  Mr.  Hoare 
stands  very  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  Church  ;  he  is  the  dearly 
beloved  of  bishops;  he  is  a 
sort  of  lay  sheet-anchor,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  layman,  in  much  the 
same  way  in  his  sect,  as  Samuel 
Morley  is  regarded  in  ours.  His 
zeal  and  efficiency  have  been  the 
subjects  of  much  eulogy,  1‘rora 
the  lips  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Oxford  and  others.  We  have  never 
seen  him  ,  we  should  like  to  take 
the  physiognomy  of  that  narrow 
head  and  narrow  heart  which  can, 
in  such  a  day  as  this,  suppose  it 
can  be  doing  its  Master’s  will  in  be¬ 
coming  **  the  accuser  of  the  breth¬ 
ren,”  the  leader  of  faction  and  sedi¬ 
tion  under  the  veil  and  guise,  of 
religion  ;  “  the  restorer  ”  not  “  of 
paths  and  cities  to  dwell  in,”  but 
rather  of  lost  and  almost  extin¬ 
guished  abuses ;  such  men  are  the 
true  authors  of  rebellion  and  schism. 
We  confess  we  have  been  rather 
supine  and  careless  about  the  Po¬ 
litical  conditions  of  Dissent.  Such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Hoare  is  a  rebuke 
to  us ;  that  mediaeval  bigot  shows 
us  plainly  how  dangerous  is  every 
shred  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  magistrate ;  the  present¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hoare,  with  the  very 
clear,  calm,  and  admirable  reply 
of  Mr.  Bceton,  is  printed  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  extensively  circulated;  it 
is  a  cogent  and  unexpected  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
If  such  things  can  be  done,  the 
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watchful  eye  of  a  great  public 
body  is  needed.  The  complaint 
and  presentment  of  Mr.  TIoare  to 
the  Venerable  llenjamin  Ifarrison, 
M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone, 
came  about  from  the  fact  of  a 
church-rate  of  threepence  in  the 
pound  being  levied  in  the  vestry 
of  Staplehurst,  Kent,  in  May, 
1863,  but  the  vestry  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  the  payment  of  the 
rate.  Some  people  have  foolishly 
Siiid  the  Church  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  voluntarily.  And  others, 
again,  declining  altogether  to 
pr.y,  unless  the  magistrates  compel 
all  j)arties  liable. 

Mr.  lloare  tinds — 

“  4 — That  the  principal  opposi¬ 
tion  arises  from  one  Elisha  Halley 
(a  lay*  teacher  of  what  he  deems 
the  reliffion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  in  a  certain  conventi¬ 
cle  or  meeting-house,  called  or 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  hide- 
pendent  or  Congregational  Chapel), 
who  refuses  to  pay  the  sum  of  three 
shillings,  the  amount  assessed  upon 
him  as  an  inhabitant  householder, 
and  deems  it  his  duty  not  only  thus 
himself  to  rebel  against  the  laws  of 
his  country,  but  also  to  instruct  or 
encourage  others  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  a  similar  rebellion. 

“  5 — That  the  said  Elisha  Halley, 
with  some  of  the  leading  conspira¬ 
tors  who  support  him  in  such  rebel¬ 
lion,  was  on  a  former  occasion  sum¬ 
moned  before  certain  Magistrates 
assembled  in  Petty  Sessions  atCran- 
brook,  who  did  then  and  there  de¬ 
cline  to  convict  them,  so  far  as  is 
known,  simply  because  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  vestry  meeting  had  re¬ 
fused  to  put  a  certain  amendment 
from  the  chair,  which  amendment, 
under  the  circumstances,  has  been 
accounted  irrelevant  and  therefore 
unlawful  to  be  put,  viz.,  ‘That  the 

•  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  this  expression  no  disrespect  is  intended 
to  Mr.  Bailey.  In  the  souse  aerocontein- 
platod,  all  are  laymen  on  whom  no  Bishop 


amount  required  by  the  Church¬ 
wardens  should  be  raised  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions.’ 

.  “  6 — That  to  some  it  might  almost 
appear  a  mockery  to  make  a  second 
appeal  to  a  Bench  of  Magistrates 
who  have  once  given  countenance 
to  any  such  plea,  because  there  is 
no  assignable  limit  to  the  number  of 
like  pleas  which  might  be  urged  under 
favourable  circumstancesy  and  thus 
enable  parties  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
perpetrate  fraud y  and  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice. 

“7 — That  the  rebellion  in  question 
appears  to  be  widely  spread  through^ 
out  the  land ;  the  primary  and  appa¬ 
rent  object  being  to  intimidate  the 
Legislature,  and  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  what  are  ignorantly  called  the 
grievances  of  Dissenters,  by  offering 
every  resistance  that  is  possible  to 
the  collection  of  church-rates  ;  and 
that,  too,  under  the  affected  but  at 
the  same  time  well  understood  plea 
of  a  specially  tender  conscience,  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  blessed  truths  of 
Christianity. 

“  8 — That  the  arguments  now  used 
by  parties  in  favour  of  their  said  rebel¬ 
lion  are  no  other  than  were  used  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  when^  as  is  well 
known,  they  resulted  in  deeds  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity  from  which  hu¬ 
manity  shudders,  the  king  being  even¬ 
tually  deposed  and  murdered,  and  the 
tyrant  Cromwell  being  made  Sovereign 
Protector  in  place  of  his  lawful  suc¬ 
cessor. 

“  9 — That  in  Staplehurst  the  said 
rebellion  is  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  peace,  which  word  only  means, 
in  tlie  mouth  of  those  who  use  it,  a 
never  ending  war ;  and  that  periodi¬ 
cal  meetings  are  stealthily  and  se¬ 
cretly  held  for  promoting  its  objects, 
under  pretence  of  subserving  the 
cause  of  pure  and  undeliled  reli- 
gion. 

“  10 — That,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialist,  those  who  are  known  to 


has  laid  his  hands  in  the  way  of  ordina¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  are  eircumstance*  in  which 
it  may  be  the  duty  of  Isynien  to  teach  and 
even  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
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themielves  tn  this  matter  above  the 
law,  should  be  made  subject  by  law  to 
condign  punishment, 

1 1 — That,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialist,  every  Bishop  should 
be  solicited  to  hold  a  Diocesan  Sy¬ 
nod  annually,  *  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  from  Parliament  such 
legislation  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required  to  put  down  rebellion 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  vir¬ 
tue,  morality,  and  true  religion,’ 
&c.,  &c.” 

Did  WQ  not  say  there  is  no  act  of 
parliament  to  prevent  a  man,  even 
an  English  gentleman,  from  making 
a  fool  of  himself?  We  know  no¬ 
thing  of  this  man  Hoare  ourselves, 
and  what  we  have  heard  of  him 
inclines  us  to  no  respect  for  him. 
He  is  evidently  a  sort  of  lay  Laud, 
who  could  give  God  thanks,  like 
that  exemplary  archbishop,  for 
nose-slitting,  ear-cropping,  and 
confiscation  of  property  of  dissen¬ 
ters,  from  his  whim-whams.  If, 
however,  he  is  a  Laud  in  this 
matter,  the  llt*v.  O.  T.  Beeton, 
who  has  replied  to  him,  is  a  John 
Pym  in  the  clear  and  legal  vigour 
of  his  reply.  It  is  shocking  that 
such  common  sense  should  have  to 
be  written  in  this  age  to  a  man 
possessed,  we  may  suppose,  of  some 
slight  measure  of  education,  who 
does  not  perceive  that,  by  his 
own  letter,  he  is  evidently  the 
confessed  conspirator  of  and 
against  the  liberties  of  English¬ 
men.  It  w'ould  be  absurd  to  ask 
a  man  like  this  llourc  what  gives 
to  him  the  right  first  to  insult  the 
magistrates,  and  to  hold  their  con¬ 
duct  up  to  reprobation  for  simply 
administering  the  law;  or  \viiat 
right  he  has  to  hold  up  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Bailey  to  contempt  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknowledge  his  claim 
and  jwsition  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  ?  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  archdeacon  to  whom  the 


presentment  was  made,  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops,  are  but  a 
collection  of  laymen,  in  the  eyes  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  any  common  sense,  upon 
such  a  matter,  from  a  man  wed«h*d 
to  such  hoary  prejudices  and  fol¬ 
lies.  Mr.  Beeton  pertinently 
writes : — 

“  Mr.  Hoare  (11)  also  says,  that 
in  his  opinion  every  Bishop  should 
hold  a  Synod  annually,  and  there¬ 
with  a  conference  of  laity  and  clergy 
with  a  view  to  obtain  legislation  to 
put ,  down  rebellion.  Mr.  Hoare 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite  free 
from  prejudice.  Mr.  Bailey  wishes 
to  induce  the  Legislature  to  alter 
the  law.  Mr.  Hoare  wishes  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  alter 
the  law.  Where  is  the  difference  ? 
And  yet  Mr.  Bailey  is  said  by  Mr. 
Hoare  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion  for 
80  doing.  How  easy  it  would  he 
for  Mr.  Bailey  to  retort  upon  Mr. 
Hoare  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  It 
would  be  about  as  absurd. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Bailey 
refused  obedience  to  the  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Magistrates, 
but  it  does  seem  that  Mr.  Hoare 
speaks  evil  of  the  Magistrates. 
Surely,  the  charge  of  rebellion  may 
be  more  justly  made  against  Mr. 
Hoare  than  Mr.  B.alley,  and  yet 
Mr.  Bailey  is  to  be  made  the  sulv 
ject  of  a  presentment.  Again  1 
ask  who  is  safe? 

“  Mr.  Hoare  (8,  9)  says  that  the 
arguments  now  used  by  the  parties 
in  favour  of  their  rebellion  arc  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  rksulting  in  dekus 

OF  CRUELTY  AND  BARBARITY,  and 
that  periodical  meetings  are 
stealthily  and  secretly  held  for 
the  promotion  of  this  rebellion. 

“  Really  it  is  very  alarming  that 
such  dreadful  plots  should  be  hatch- 
ing. 

“Mr.  Hoare  (10,  11)  is  very  in¬ 
consistent.  In  (11)  he  wishes  for 
NEW  legislation  to  put  down  rebel- 
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lion.  Now  where  no  law  is,  there 
is  110  transgression ;  if  then  there 
be  no  law  against  the  proceedings 
ot  Mr.  Bailey,  how  can  he  with 
justice  be  called  a  rebel?  If  there 
be  a  law  against  them,  what  need 
of  new  legislation  ? 

“  Mr.  Hoare  assumes  that  Mr. 
Bailey  sets  himself  above  law  in 
this  matter,  and  yet  asks  that  he 
should  be  made  subject  by  law  to 
condign  punishment.  Again,  it  is 
submitted,  that  if  there  be  no  law 
at  present  against  Mr.  Bailey,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  set  himself 
above  the  law,  and  it  there  be  a 
law,  what  need  of  more  legisla¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

From  the  note  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Jull,  it 
would  seem  there  is  no  disposition 
to  regard  Mr.  Hoare  as  very  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Jull  writes : — 

“  Staplehurst,  June  18. 

“  My  Lord, — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Church  Institution,  held  in  London 
on  the  2Gth  of  April  last,  your 
grace  is  reported  to  have  eulogised 
the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  Mr. 
H.  Hoare,  of  this  parish.  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  ‘  presentment  ’  (of 
which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy)  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Hoare  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon, 
at  his  visitation  at  Maidstone,  on 
the  31st  ult.,  and  further  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  has  been  laid  before 
your  grace  by  the  said  church¬ 
warden.  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  so  promi¬ 
nently  presented  as  “  one  Flisha 
Bailey  ”  is  my  religious  teacher,  for 
whom  I  entertain  a  high  esteem. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  1  myself 
am  included  in  the  calumnies  of 
the  said  document,  as  one  of  “  the 
leading  conspirators  who  support 
him  in  such  rebellion.’  Your  grace 
is  Primate  of  that  Church  of  which 
Mr.  Hoare  is  an  officer.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  with  confidence  that  I  appeal 
from  the  parish  churchwarden  to 


the  Primate  of  all  England.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  question  of  propriety 
in  the  resuscitation  of  an  obsolete 
practice,  I  ask  of  your  grace,  with 
all  due  deference  and  respect,  is  it 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  land  and 
age  of  freedom,  that  a  church¬ 
warden,  who  is  also  a  magistrate, 
may  with  impunity,  of  his  sole  w  ill 
and  pleasure,  avail  himself  of  his 
ofhcial  standing  to  defame  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  men  who  have  broken  no 
law  —  whose  moral  character  is 
irreproachable  —  whose  only  fault 
would  seem  to  be  that  they  have 
refused  to  pay  a  Church-rate  of 
doubtful  legality  —  scandalously 
charging  them  with  rebellion  and 
conspiracy,  in  a  public  document 
which  is  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  ? 

My  Lord,  pardon  me,  I  feel  in¬ 
dignant  at  such  treatment,  and  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
your  grace  will  not  sanction  such 
an  outrage  in  the  name  of  religion. 
My  views  on  the  Church-rate  (jues- 
tion  have  been  well  known  here 
for  thirty  years  past — I  have  made 
no  secret  of  them — my  repeated 
statement  in  vestry  has  been,  “  Make 
your  rate  legally  and  collect  it,  I 
shall  passively  endure  the  spoiling 
of  my  goods.”  I  repeat  my  com¬ 
plaint,  that  Mr.  Hoare,  the  parish 
churchwarden  of  Staplehurst,  has 
falsely  charged  his  neighbours  w  ith 
conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  he  should  be  compelled 
either  to  establish  the  charge  he 
has  made,  or  to  withdraw  it  as 
publicly  as  he  has  made  it.  And  I 
numbly,  yet  earnestly,  pray  your 
grace  to  institute  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  so  that  her  Majesty’s  peace¬ 
able  subjects  may  henceforth  be 
protected  from  the  like  official 
tyranny. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
your  grace’s  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Jull. 

To  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Lambeth  Palace. 


And  the  Archbishop  replies  : — 


\ 
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Lambeth  Palace,  June  24. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  ot’ 
18th  inst.,  1  wish  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  Mr.  lloare  has  violated 
any  of  the  laws  of  his  country  in  the 
proceedings  of  which  you  complain, 
he  will  be  answerable  to  the  law  in 
the  proper  court — bathe  is  not  answer¬ 
able  to  me  for  what  he  has  felt  it 
right  to  do  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty. — I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  and 
obedient  servant, 

Mr.  \V.  Jull.  C.  T.  Cantuar. 

Thus  we  have  another  instance 
of  the  church  in  the  clouds.  The 
Church  of  England  has  always 
had  an  itching  to  handle  the 
policeman’s  staff,  always  has  be¬ 
lieved  in  conversion  by  condign 
punishment — conversion  by  stripes 
and  imprisonment — conversion  by 
fines  and  bailiffs’  warrants.  Only 
during  the  last  month  we  read 
how,  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  “false  doctrine,  heresy 
and  schism  ”  is  to  be  cured.  His 
sidesmen  in  the  parish  of  Aston 
Tirrell  have  warned  all  parishion¬ 
ers,  who  are  not  regular  attend • 
ants  at  church,  that  they  are 
neglecting  their  privileges,  and 
making  themselves  obnoxious,  to 
pains  and  penalties,  while  the 
magistrates  of  Driffield  >vould 
have  shown  how  these  penalties 
may  be  applied. 

“Isaac  Watson,  servant  to  Mrs. 
Haruison,  of  that  place,  has  been 
arraigned  before  the  Kev.  G.  T. 
Clare,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Fooui),  and 
Mr.  J.  Grimston,  for  not  going  to 
church  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
his  mistress.  He  was  ordered  forth¬ 
with  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  and 
pay  9s.  Gd.  for  costs.” 

This  is  most  likely  more  than  a 
week’s  wages  to  poor  Isaac ;  but 
good  has  been  done,  no  doubt. 
Now  he  will  go  to  church,  and 
“  receive  with  meekness  the  en¬ 


grafted  word.’’  Clergymen  were 
the  magistrates,  it  will  be  seen, 
who  convicted  him  in  this  tine 
and  punishment,  for  substanti¬ 
ally,  to  him,  it  is  both.  With  what 
awe  vrill  he  now  regard  those 
men  in  the  surplice,  whom  he  has 
seen  so  lately  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates ! 

How  can  we  refrain  from  dis 
gust  at  such  proceedings  ? — we 
ever  draw  a  distinction,  when  we 
speak  thus,  between  the  truly 
holy  mid  the  truly  useful,  who 
are  in  the  Establishment,  and 
these  unhallowed  men  and  their 
nefarious  doings;  but  will  they 
assist  us  to  draiv  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  their  own  doings? — their 
use  of  magistrates’  warrants  and 
imprisonment,  and  costs  and  fines ; 
and  the  deeds  of  those  Roman 
magistrates,  in  the  first  century, 
who  condemned  Paul ;  and  who,  in 
the  third,  sentenced  Cyprian.  Ah, 
Mr.  Hoare  would  much  enjoy  the 
restoration  of  “  condign  punish¬ 
ment.”  Which  would  he  prefer  to 
inflict  upon  Mr.  Bailey,  and  that 
troublesome  fellow,  Beeton?  Of 
which  would  he  like  to  give  him 
a  taste  ?  There  is  the  boue,  a 
yoke  for  the  neck  ;  and  the  7ien'i, 
a  kind  of  stocks  and  rack,  com¬ 
bined  in  one  pleasant  instrument ; 
better  still — for  there  is  degrada¬ 
tion  as  well  as  pain — and  we  can 
quite  understand  that  to  a  little 
nature,  like  that  of  Hoare’s,  the 
spectacle  of  dc^gradatioii  would  be 
a  delightful  salt  upon  the  wound 
of  suffering — better  still,  we  say, 
there  are  the  rods — the  rirgce, 
rods  with  thorns ;  then  there  are 
the  flagri,  lori,  plamhatl ;  whips 
and  thongs  with  bruising  lead,  or 
cutting  iron  ;  and  there  )  are 
scissors  for  cutting,  and  combs 
and  rakes  for  tearing,  and  fires 
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and  cauldrons.  Oh,  Mr.  Hoare, 
which  would  you  prefer  to  re¬ 
store  and  to  use?  ^Ve  have  seen 
in  a  preceding  page  how  Dr, 
Newman  boasts  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  created  a  theory  of 
persecution^  hut  we  perceive  that 
nearer  home  is  the  same  diposition, 
Mr.  Hoare  is  ready  with  a  theory 
of  persecution f  too.  It  must  whet 
the  vigour  and  the  vigilance  of  all 
thoughtful  Dissenters — it  comes, 
with  other  such  circumstances,  in 
timely  manner,  to  show  that  there 
are  those  in  power  in  the  Church 
who  are  disposed  still  to  use  the 
arm  of  persecution — to  overcome 
by  intimidation  w^here  they  cannot 
overcome  by  argument;  and  if 
unable  to  shut  up  their  adversaries 
by  logic,  at  any  rate  to  shut  them 
up  in  prison.  If  we  feel  any  grief 
or  pity  for  the  deplorable  figure 
cut  by  the  bishops  in  theLords,  and 
the  very  funny  and  comical  spec¬ 
tacle  of  them  gathering  up  their 
garments,”  the  very  image  for  old 
women,  “and  flying  out  of  Sodom,” 
we  are  quite  restored  to  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  confidence  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  did  a  very  good  thing, 
and  administered  a  very  timely 
rebuke,  by  the  assurance  that  the 
prelates  had  really  conducted  their 
Church  into  the  clouds,  and  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
English  freedom. 

Let  the  Church  of  England  look 
to  herself ;  she  will  have  enough 
to  do  to  defend  what  she  has, 
Nvithout  making  unseemly  aggres¬ 
sions.  What  a  scene  of  things  has 
the  last  month  brought  before  us, 
in  innumerable  aspects.  Among 
other  things  noticeable,  we  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermon  on 
“  Baptismal  Regeneration,”  has 
sold  upwards  of  100,000.  Let 
the  Church  of  England  look  to 


herself,  and  follow  apostolic  advice, 
and  “  take  heed  to  doctrine,”  and 
“hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,” 
and  where  the  words  are  not  sound 
abandon  them.  Wo  have  been 
interested  in  reading  the  report  of 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  church  in  Barnsbury, 
Islington  ;  wo  read  ; — 

The  entire  expense  of  building 
the  church  will  be  borne  by  Mr.  G. 
Cubitt,  M.P.  for  West  Surrey.  Mr. 
Cubitt  has  already  made  over  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  .^ir)()  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  clergy,  and  purchased 
a  freehold  parsonage,  and  a  legally 
assigned  district  has  been  obtained. 
The  building  will  be  erected  in  the 
early  English  style,  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.,  R.A. 
The  building  will  be  132  feet  in 
length,  inside  measurement,  and  60 
feet  in  width,  and  the  height  of  the 
nave  65  feet.  The  seats  will  be 
entirelv  free.  The  total  amount  of 
Mr.  Cubitt’s  munificent  benefaction 
will  exceed  £15,000.  Messrs.  Dove, 
Brothers,  are  the  builders. 

At  the  meeting  were  present,  the 
Vicar,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  that 
Henry  Hoare  of  whom  we  have  heard 
Mr.  Cubitt,  after  laying  the  stone, 
was  thanked  for  his  munificence, 
at  a  public  meeting ;  and  for  that 
matter,  if  he  will  accept  our  thanks, 
we  thank  him  ;  we  will  thank  any 
man  who  attempts  to  overtake  his 
duties  in  this  great  scenery  of 
mystery  and  misery  around  us, 
where  it  is  to  be  feared  most  men 
of  property  only  habitually  neglect 
their  duty  and  responsibility  to 
their  own  wealth.  But  Mr.  Cubitt 
said  in  his  address,  “  He  believed 
that  if  his  plan  were  adopted^  and 
churches  huilt^  so  that  the  seats 
should  he  free^  and  that  there  should 
he  an  offertory f  they  would  hear  Utile 
of  Dissent.'"*  Oh,  Mr.  Cubitt,  do 
you  know  human  nature,  not  to 
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Ray  religious  and  conscientious  na¬ 
ture,  no  better  than  that !  No !  Mr. 
Cubitt,  it  is  not  by  exempting 
pockets  from  taxation,  but  by  pro¬ 
viding  life  for  the  soul — bread, 
food,  thought,  emotion  for  the  soul 
— you  win  the  gratitude  of  men ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so — free 
tra(ie  in  religion  will  tell  with 
great  results  upon  a  thoughtful, 
emotional  pc'ople.  Jlut  there  must 
be  truth,  and  there  must  be  a 
teaching  —  nothing  but  certainty 
can  touch  the  intellect,  and  emo¬ 
tion  meet  the  soul.  Let  the  Church 
of  England  look  after  its  own  con¬ 
science,  and  be  a  conscience  to  its 
memt)er8,  or  woe  awaits  it. 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermon  will,  we  do 
not  doubt,  have  a  great  ettect ;  we 
have  been  auuized  at  a  letter  by  that 
noble  and  conscientious  man,  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Neville,  in  the 
Xoncon/onnifttf  in  which  he  says — 
**  This  sermon  has  probably  done 
more  harm  than  I  can  do  good  the 
remainder  of  ray  life;’’  and  he 
charges  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  the  re- 
sponsibilty  of  the  possible  dis¬ 
honesty  of  many  clergymen  in  the 
establishment,  hecame  he  has  not 
aimed  to  destroy  the  system — this 
is  monstrous  I  Every  man  has 
enough  to  do  to  keep  his  own  con¬ 
science  clear,  without  looking  after 
the  conscience  of  his  neighbour ; 
but  the  case  he  puts  we  well  re¬ 
member  to  have  found  paralleled 
st'veral  years  since  :  we  met  with 
a  clergyman  we  had  repeatedly 
met  before ;  our  roads  lay  in  one 
direction  ;  w’e  walked  together — 
it  was  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
N(K*r  8  secession  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  our  clerical  friend  began  a 
conversiition  by  saying,  “  Jfave 
you  read  Noel’s  book?”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly.”  “  What  do  you  think  of 


it?”  ‘"Nay,”  we  said;  “wo 
will  rather  ask  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  it  is  all  old  and  long- 
received  and  believed  doctrine  to 
us.”  Well,”  he  said,  “  1  believe 
it’s  true,  every  word  of  it.”  Then 
said  we,  “  Why  not  leave  the 
establishment  ?  ”  He  said,  “  Well, 
for  a  sensible  man  of  the  world, 
you  talk  very  foolishly.  Look; 
my  father  was  not  a  rich  man,  but 
he  consulted  me  about  my  profes¬ 
sion.  I  chose  it,  and  he  titted  mo 
for  it.  I  went  to  Cambridge ;  1 
took  my  degree.  In  the  course  of 
time  my  father  procured  for  me 
the  living  1  hold ;  1  married,  and 
have  a  family.  I’m  not  a  rich 
man ;  I’m  in  a  place  where  I  lind 
duties,  and  I  do  try,  to  the  best  of 
ray  ability,  to  fulfil  them.  1  am 
not  wealthy  and  highly  connected, 
like  Baptist  Noel,  and  I  am  not, 
like  Baptist  Noel,  a  great 
preacher,  and  able  to  command 
anywhere  a  congregation.  What 
nonsense  it  is  to  say  to  me — leave 
the  Church.  I  can  see  what  is 
wrong  from  what  is  right,  but  what 
am  I  to  do?  tell  me,  what  am  1  to 
do?  I  have  no  nice,  fine  ideas 
about  things ;  I  don’t  believe  all 
the  Articles  or  the  whole  of  the 
Prayer  Book;  and  I  believe  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  Mr. 
Noel’s  book,  but  if  I  leave  the 
Church  I  shall  starve ;  I  must 
stay  where  1  am.”  We  believe 
he  is  still  where  he  was  then 
— what  shall  we  say  to  such  things 
as  these.  We  suppose  they  may  be 
numbered  by  thousands ;  what  sort 
of  church  is  that,  composed  ot 
material  like  that  indicated  in  this 
article  ?  Have  we  characterized 
it  too  strongly  in  speaking  of  it  as 
a  church  in  the  clouds  ? 


